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x advance another step and pace the 
field with their improved Industrial Gas Reg- 


ulators. These regulators give greater capacity, 
increased range and quicker response, which as- 
sures smooth, constant outlet pressure and volume, 
even though inlet pressure and volume are de- 
cidedly jumpy. Reynolds Industrial Regulators are 
proved by performance in factory-supervised tests 
and on installations throughout the world. Some 
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of the outstanding features are: 

Removable valve pocket and orifices; side hand 
holes; stream-lining that directs the flow of gas, 
increasing capacity and range; *pressure reductio# 
from pounds to pounds, and pounds to inches 
W.C.; single or double balanced valve construc- 
tion which gives quicker response; spring or dead 
weight type adjustment and equipped with or 


without pilot control. * For further details, write. 





Attention! Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Company’s A.G.A. 
Convention Display 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
October 29 to November 3 


Booth No. 322-323 











GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICES: 
421 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Newberry, Avon, N. J. 
G. H. Unekefer, 428 Boyd St., Los Angeles 
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The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company and the Merco Nordstrom Valve Company 
_have given the Gas Industry many noteworthy innovations in equipment for the 
measurement and control of Natural and Manufactured Gas. 


We 
\ 


My 


Cd 
s— | 


Not only have our efforts been devoted to building improvements into meters, regu- 
lators and valves so as to produce the highest degree of perfection in EMCO and Nord- 
strom products, but also to develop new products which will enable the Gas Industry to 
further increase its operating efficiency and, at the same time, better its public relations, 


RCS | 
2 


¥ 
e 


To accomplish these Achievements in Measurement and Control and to show our 
faith in the future of the Gas Industry, these companies have consistently retained an 
efficient engineering, sales and plant personnel. Thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested in modern factories equipped with the latest automatic machinery to assure the 
utmost precision in the manufacture of EMCO Meters, Regulators and Accessories 
and Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valves. 


| Be sure to visit our exhibit at the A. G. A. Convention . .. Booths 228-303 
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In Emergencies 


Call Semet-Solvay 


N a recent Saturday, we received a rush order for 140 feet of 36 inch 
welded steel pipe of unusual specifications, from a company that is 


hastening work on a new plant. 


At 9:00 a.m. Customer telephoned order 
9:10 a.m. Shop order was released 
10:30 a.m. Material was ordered by telephone 


Sunday 


9:30 a.m. Material was received at our shop 


Tuesday i 
1:00 a.m. Work was completed and accepted by the customer’s 


inspector 


10:00 a.m. Car was on its way and traced to destination by our 


traffic department 


‘Prompt arrival saved this customer several times the amount of the entire 
order in field erection time, that would otherwise have been lost by waiting 


crews. 


When in a hurry, you can depend upon Semet-Solvay to do it 
quickly and do it well. 


SEMET~SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers v Contractors 
40 RECTOR ST. , NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HE wide-spread substitution 
Thermal of natural for manufactured 
Rates gas during recent years has 


brought about some perplexing rate problems. In many 
places the solution has been the adoption of a thermal 
method of charging, i.e., one in which the rates are 
based on heat units delivered rather than on cubic feet 
as heretofore. 

In an article in this issue of the Journal, Alfred I. 
Phillips discusses the conditions which led to the adop- 
tion of thermal rates for gas in Great Britain and the 
lesson we can learn from their adoption, the reasons 
why such rates have been introduced in certain places 
in this country, the conditions under which they are de- 
sirable as well as those under which they are of doubt- 
ful advantage, the methods of changing from a volume 
to a thermal basis, and the general success of the therm 
in the United States. 

-Mr. Phillips has had particularly close contact with 
thermal rates since their first introduction in London 
in 1920. The following year he spent several months 
in Great Britain studying this and other related sub- 
jects for the Maryland Public Service Commission and 
the American Gas Association and is a member of the 
A.G.A. rate structure committee. In 1930, at the time 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago 
introduced the first thermal rates in the United States, 
he was chairman of a subcommittee on the rate as- 
pects of change from manufactured to natural gas, and 
in 1931 and 1933 chairman of subcommittees on ther- 
mal gas rates. 


SE 


R. HUGH MAGILL, Presi- 
Fair Deal for D dent of the American Fed- 
Honest Investor eration of Utility Investors, 
Inc., (not for profit), in a letter to over 30,000 mem- 
bers, states in part: 

“I believe the most important service the Federation 
has rendered to its members, and to investors gener- 
ally, is in effecting a marked change in the attitude of 
the public, particularly that of public officials, with re- 
spect to the interests of investors. When the Federa- 
tion was formed there was scarcely another — voice 
throughout the length and breadth of our land raised 
in support of the interests of this great body of Ameri- 
can investors.” 

An editorial in Forbes Magazine says: 

“If any one citizen has become more completely for- 
gotten than any and all others, surely it is the ordinary 
investor. His bovine submissiveness passes comprehen- 
sion. His voice in the government of the nation is 
more impotent than that of the few remaining Redskins 
herded in reservations. Yet his ranks outnumber the 
total membership of the American Federation of Labor 
twice or thrice. There are twice as many investors as 
farmers. There are ten or more investors for every 
railway employee in the whole length and breadth of 
the land, for every steel wage-earner, for every man 
working in motor factories. The voice of all these 


various classes has resounded across the continent—but 
the investor has become silent under attack after at- 
tack, reduction after reduction in his income. Properly 
organized, investors—who are in every truth the bul- 
wark of a growing, expanding, flourishing nation—could 
become a power which ranting, radical, self-seeking poli- 
ticians could not flout with impunity.” 

The Federation is demanding “A Fair Deal For the 
Honest Investor,” a program deserving the whole-heart- 
ed support of the great army of utility investors. 


alpinalliwinssnies 


a ie wean som the country- 
an “Old One” wide picture, of sales ac- 

tivitiés on the part of gas 
companies, which you will find in this issue. To our 
knowledge, this is the first time in trade paper history, 
most assuredly in the field of the Gas Industry, that any 
such number of comprehensively graphic stories on mer- 
chandising have been published in one issue. 

There’s no use beating about the bush by denying 
that we have very often in the past heard the expres- 
sion: “Gas companies are poor merchandisers.” Many 
listeners have heard these words so many times that 
now they actually believe them. Therefore, if the cur- 
rent Convention Number of American Gas JOURNAL 
accomplishes nothing else, it certainly should dispel this 
thought from the minds of those who have just started 
to harbor this negative idea. 


Dictentesinee 


NCE more we “pound” the 
thought of the first exhibit 
since 1931. The Atlantic 





AGA Convention 
1934 Style 


City show will not be entirely appreciated until” 


the Convention Hall is crowded, and the full reali- 
zation of the hundreds of improvements effected during 
the past three years suddenly dawns. Booth after booth 
will reflect hours of patient effort, months of reséarch 
and thousands of dollars put into perfecting typically 
modern domestic appliances and plant equipment. 

It’s our job, or rather our opportunity, to raise, in a 
measure, our own living standards, by putting these 
Modernes into everyday use. 


carinii pniteste 
NOTHER item in this issue 
ag ga Az attention to what some 
gas companies are doing to 


tie-in with the activities of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. This page has previously devoted a good deal 
of space to telling the story of how gas appliances were 
finally included as basis for Government loans. 

It has been announced that FHA representatives will 
speak at the AGA Convention. The Better Housing 
Program offers an exceptional opportunity for the Gas 
Industry to exploit its case. . . . The old standby argu- 
ments used to encourage the buying of new and im- 
proved domestic gas appliances are just what the Fed- 
eral Government is now advocating. Thus, in reality, 
our Industry has received a very tangible sales ally in 
the person of the Federal Housing Administration. 
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GAS MAINS 
AT THEIR 











ba pipe manufacturer recognizes in gas-main service one of the 
most exacting uses to which his product can be put. The informed 
user in that field also recognizes that discriminate specification and 
buying of ipe is highly important. There is no field where the superior 
qualities of high-grade steel pipe, and of NaTionat Steel Pipe in par- 
ticular, make it more definitely to be preferred. No other pipe material 
will yield the Gas Company greater safety, efficiency, and economy. No 
other pipe material can be used with greater satisfaction and profit. 
Check the advantages and the reasons are clear enough. Specify NATIONAL 
for assured performance under the shocks and pressures of modern ser- 
vice. Write NATIONAL engineers for further information. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 








STEEL GAS MAIN 
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Cast Iron Pipe And 
Mechanical Pipe Joints 


For Gas Mains 


By J. A. PERRY 


The United Gas Improvement Company 


URING 1928 and 1929, The 

“ United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany through its Research and Tests 
Department tested and found that 
the centrifugally cast pipes, espe- 
cially in the smaller sizes, were 
greatly superior to the ordinary pit 
cast pipes. 

In 1929 tests of the various cement, 
lead and combination joints were 
made. Our tests demonstrated the 
superiority of the combination joint 
of braided jute, Wedgetite rubber 
rings and cement over the ordinary 
cement or lead joints. Several new 
types of the so-called mechanical 
joints were being introduced to the 
industry at this time, but until we 
could determine what mechanical 
joints should be used we adopted the 
use of the Wedgetite joint for cast 
iron mains. 

Our early tests showed that there 
was room for improvement in most 
of the makes of mechanical joints. 
It appeared that low conductivity ap- 
proaching or equaling that of the 
ordinary cement joint was desirable. 
This desirable characteristic rules 
out the use of lead ti or metal 
reinforced gaskets. We found that 
all rubber gaskets without reinforce- 
ment at the tips would cold flow at 


these tips, ly in the presence 
of drip oil. Many of the ets also 
showed cold flow at the backs. - 


As the result of numerous tests, 
observations and studies of design, 
and as reported to the Distribution 


Conference at Pittsburgh in 1933, we 
concluded : 

1—That the rubber gaskets should 
be reinforced at the tips; that there 
is objection to the use of lead tipped 
gaskets on account of the increased 
conductivity of the joints. 

2—That the gaskets should be re- 
inforced at the back in order to pre- 
vent cold flow of the rubber between 
the follower ring and the bell or 
spigot. 

3—That the gasket that is entirely 
housed in the joint and pushed into 
the joint and not pinched at the back 
should prove better for general use. 

4—That the duck reinforcements 
on the tips of the various types of 
gaskets were not of uniform quality 


and in some instances showed signs 
of deterioration. 

5—That the modified joint and 
gasket as worked out at our labora- 
tory was on the right principles, viz. 
a small rectangular space into which 
a suitable gasket or reinforcement 
could be fitted, to be followed by a 
blunt nose rubber gasket of suitable 
shape and quality, suitably reinforced 
at the back, or backed by a special 


et. 
6—That the duck used for the tips 
and backs of the gaskets might dry 
rot or for some other reason deterio- 
rate, and that some other material 
should be found for these reinforce- 

ments. 
These conclusions were reported to 
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Mopirien MECHANICAL Pipe JOINT 
(A) - Braided asbestos tip ring 
(8) - Braided asbestos back ring 
(©) - Rubber - (preferably about 3" longer than shown) 
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Figure 1. 
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Fig. 2—Joint No. 2—U. G.I. Modified Anthony Paranite C Asbestos Tip and Back 


the various manufacturers and they 
furnished several joints with gaskets 
which were designed to take advan- 
tage of the knowledge gained from 
these early tests. 

The Manhattan Rubber Company 
furnished various types of rubber 
gaskets heavily reinforced at the 
back and tips with braided jute. This 
company also suggested the use of 
braided asbestos for this purpose and 
furnished various types of gaskets so 
reinforced, and in addition furnished 
some special gaskets reinforced with 
braided asbestos to fit our modified 
joints. 

The R_D. Wood Company con- 
ferred with us in reference to a new 


-design and adopted our suggestion of 


lengthening the gasket, and furnished 
two joints of this new type for test 
purposes. 

The U. S. Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany submitted some special gaskets, 
and also a boltless type of joint. 

The Dresser Manufacturing Com- 
pany furnished two gaskets with 
metal reinforcements. 


Final Test 


In order to make an accelerated 
test of these various joints, a 6” line, 
containing 19 joints about 12” apart, 
was assembled. After the line was 
found to be tight, it was completely 
filled with solvent naphtha, which 
was similar in composition to drip 
oil. The joints were tested at 150 
pounds gauge pressure at the start 
of the test, and a pressure of 100 
pounds gauge was maintained on the 


line during the testing period (ap- 
proximately 8 months). 

Care was exercised to make up all 
of the joints in a uniform manner. 
A load of 250 pounds per bolt was 
applied for the six-bolt joints and 
350 pounds per bolt was applied for 
the four-bolt joints through a spring 
dynamometer at a fixed radius. This 
gave a gland loading of approxi- 
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solvent naphtha was drained from 
the line and the joints were dis- 
mantled the same day. 


Description of Joints Tested 


The joints in the test may be clas- 
sified as follows: 


Joint 
No. Type of Joint and Gasket 

1 U.G.I. type with Paranite C 
rubber, braided asbestos tip and 
back rings. 

2 U.G.I. type with Paranite C 
rubber, braided asbestos tip and 
back rings. 

3 Leadite or Boltless Joint, An- 
thony gasket with duck tip and 
back.* 

4 U.G.I. type, Paranite C rubber, 
braided asbestos tip and back 
rings. 

5 U.G.I. type, Paranite M rubber, 
braided asbestos tip and back 


rings. 
6 R. D. Wood Joint, rubber gas- 





Fig. 3.—Joint No. 6—R. D. Wood Duck—Thiokol Tip and Back 


mately 13,500 pounds to each gasket. 

The line was supported on a 
wooden framework, and stay rods 
were used to prevent any tendency of 
the joints to separate. 

A small section of line was added 
to include a 6" Dresser coupling 
using Dresser wire-reinforced gas- 
kets. This test on the Dresser coup- 
ling was started about one month 
after the start of the test on the other 
joints and was completed at the same 
time as the other joints. 

At the conclusion of the test the 





Fig. 4.—Joint No. 8—Doublex-Simplex Paranite M Jute Tip and Back. 


asia 


ket, heavy duck and Thiokol tip 
and back rings. 

7 R. D. Wood Joint, rubber gas- 
ket, heavy duck and Thiokol tip 
and back rings. 

8 Doublex-Simplex Paranite M 
rubber, braided jute tip and back 


rings. 
9 Doublex-Simplex Paranite M 
rubber, braided jute tip and back 


rings. 
10 Doublex-Simplex Paranite M 
rubber, braided jute tip and back 


rings. 

11 Doublex-Simplex Paranite M 
rubber, braided asbestos tip and 
back rings. 

12 Doublex-Simplex Paranite M 
rubber, braided asbestos tip and 
back rings. 

13 Doublex-Simplex Paranite M 
rubber, braided asbestos tip and 
back rings. 

14 Anthony Joint, standard An- 
thony hot oil gasket, rubber core 
No. * 

15 Anthony Joint, standard An- 

* Garlock—Trade Mark 
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thony hot oil gasket, rubber core 
No. 7828.* 

16 Anthony Joint, standard An- 
thony gasket, asbestos cloth tip 
and back No. 7790.* 

17 Anthony Joint, standard An- 
thony gasket, asbestos cloth tip 
and back No. 7790.* 

18 U.G.I. type, Paranite M rubber, 
asbestos tip and back rings. 

19 U.G.I. type, Paranite M rubber, 
asbestos tip and back rings. 

20 Dresser coupling, coiled wire re- 
inforced gaskets. 


The U.G.I. joints are modified 
Anthony joints, this modification 
being such that a square recess is 
provided in the bell for the tip of the 
gasket and a heavy rugged tip and 
back ring are provided as shown in 
Fig. 1. The braided tips and backs 
were moulded to the rubber when the 
gaskets were made. 

The Doublex-Simplex joints were 
equipped with rubber gaskets which 
had either braided jute or braided as- 
bestos tips and backs moulded to the 
rubber. 





Fig. 5—Joint No. 11—Doublex-Simplex Paranite M Asbestos Tip and Back 


locked into place by pouring leadite 
into a space between the follower 
ring and the bell, and when the fol- 
lower ring was so locked in place the 
harness was removed. 

The Dresser coupling was the 
standard steel coupling with wire re- 
inforcements at the tip and back of 
the pipe side of the gasket. This 
wire reinforcement was in the shape 
of a tightly coiled wire spring which 
seated into the recesses and pre- 
vented the rubber from flowing be- 
yond the wire. 





Fig. 6.—Joint No. 14. 


The Anthony joints were of the 
regular Anthony design. Two of 
these joints were provided with the 
Anthony hot oil gasket, which con- 
sists of a rubber core and a heavy 
asbestos cloth cover. Two of the 
Anthony joints were provided with 
standard Anthony gaskets having 
woven asbestos cloth tips and backs. 

The R. D. Wood & Company’s 
joints were provided with a gasket 
made of rubber with heavy duck re- 
inforcements at the front and back 
and Thiokol outside of the duck to 
protect the duck from gas, air or drip 
oil. 

The Leadite joint was a boltless 
joint submitted by the United States 
Pipe & Foundry Company. This 
joint was made by tightening a fol- 
lower ring against the gasket by a 
harness using bolts. After the fol- 
lower ring was drawn up, it was 
*Garlock—Trade Mark. 


Anthony Hot Oil Gasket 


Results of the Test 
U.G.1. Modified Anthony Joints 


The gaskets of these joints, num- 
bered 1, 2, 4, 5, 18 and 19 in the test, 
were all in excellent condition when 
the test was completed. Joint No. 2, 
see Figure 2, is shown as it is typical 
of both the gaskets made of Paranite 


C and those made of Paranite M ; the 
rubber was well confined and the as- 
bestos rings at the tip and back pre- 
vented any flow of the rubber. 

This should be an excellent type of 
gasket for mechanical joints. 


R. D. Wood & Company Joints 


The sides of this gasket are paral- 
lel and the ends are reinforced by 
heavy duck U-shaped rings at the 
front and back of the gasket. A 
coating of Thiokol is applied on the 
outside of the duck reinforcements. 
Joint No. 6, Figure 3, is typical and 
shows that when the joint is pulled 
up the Thiokol spreads and covers 
the entire surface of the gasket. The 
adhesion between the gasket and iron 
was so great that it was necessary to 
crack the bells to remove the gaskets 
and part of the Thiokol stuck to the 
iron and part to the rubber. The 
heavy duck reinforcements had en- 
tirely confined the rubber, and aside 
from some flow of excess Thiokol, 
there was no distortion of the rubber 
ring. This would appear to be an ex- 
cellent joint, particularly because 
there is ample gasket volume and in 
the larger sizes of pipe this volume 
is increased proportionately. 


Doublex-Simplex Joints 


All of the joints were of standard 
Doublex-Simplex design with braid- 
ed jute reinforcements for three of 
the gaskets and braided asbestos re- 
inforcements for the other three 


kets. 
= (Continued on page 50) 





Fig. 7.—Joint No. 17.—Anthony Asbestos Tip and Back 
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The Function of Thermal 


Gas Rates 


Part I—Definition of a Therm, History of Thermal Rates 


in Great Britain and Conditions Which Led to 
Adoption in Parts of Untted States 


By ALFRED I. PHILLIPS 


N AUGUST 1, 1930, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company of Chicago put into effect 
on an optional basis the first thermal 
rates for residential gas service in 
the United States. During the brief 
space of four years since then, com- 
panies serving about 93%4% of the 
gas customers in the country have 
abandoned cubic foot rates entirely, 
and now have the therm as the sole 
basis of charging. Others serving 
an additional 2% have thermal rates 
for residential use, thouzh still re- 
taining optional or equivalent 
schedules on a volume basis. Finally, 
enother group of substantial size 
offers therm rates for certain special 
service only, such as house heating, 
water heating or industrial business. 
In all, thermal! rates have thus far 
found a place in the schedules of 51 
gas companies operating in 14 differ- 
ent states. 

Where a departure from time 
honored practice finds such rapid ac- 
— as has the therm, extremes 
of thought are apt to appear. Over- 
advocacy of the new order is found 
on the one hand; ultra-conservatism 
or uninformed opposition on the 
cther. This is especially true among 
those who are outside of the indus- 
try itself, but nevertheless have close 
contact with it. An impartial and 
searching examination of actual ex- 
perience, however, should disclose 
the applicability and limitations of 
the new methods, and be the best 
guide in charting a future course. 

rates have a definite 
function. Under certain circum- 
stances they may be of great practi- 
cal use and value. In other cases 
little may be = by their adop- 
tion. In an effort to clarify and de- 
velop what these functions and limi- 


Consulting Engineer 


tations are, there has here been in- 
cluded a discussion of 

(1) What constitutes a therm. 

(2) The history of thermal rates 
in Great Britain. 

(3) The conditions which led to 
the adoption of thermal rates 
in certain places in the Uni- 
ted States. 

(4) The va ious methods of in- 
troducing such rates. 

(5) The public relations and ac- 
counting problems involved. 

(6) The success of thermal rates 
in the United States, and the 
benefits which experience 1n- 
dicates have resulted from 
their use. 


The “Therm” 


A therm is 100,000 British Ther- 
mal Units. It was so defined in the 
zas Regulation Act, passed by Par- 
liament in 1920. Subsequent official 
documents, both in Great Britain 
and in this country, have generally 
confirmed that definition or accepted 
it without comment. It is thus a 
unit of measurement based upon 
heating value rather than upon 
volume. 

It is evident that 200 cubic feet 
of 500 B.t.u. gas, 181.8 cubic feet of 
550 B.t.u. gas or 166.7 cubic feet of 
600 B.t.u. gas will equal one therm. 
Conversely, 1000 cubic feet of manu- 
factured gas of the heating value 
generally supplied in this country 
will contain from 5 to 53% therms, 
and 1000 cubic feet of natural gas 
usually about 10 therms. 

Various other units of thermal 
measurement for gas have been sug- 
gested, in most cases with the idea 
of obtaining a more direct compari- 
son with the electrical kilowatt- 


hour (3412 B.t.u.). In a few in- 


stances, units either of 3412 B.t.u. or 
of 4000 B.t.u., both generally referred 
to as “Small Therms,” have actually 
been. adopted in Great Britain. In 
this country, the Seattle (Washing- 
ton) Gas Company makes use of a 
“Unit,” which it defines as 10,000 
B.t.u. (1/10 therm). It believes that 
this has certain local advantages 
over the therm in meeting an ex- 
ceedingly keen electric competiticn. 
In all other places in the United 
States where thermal rates are in 
effect, and in the vast majority of 
‘places in Great Britain, the therm is 
specified as the unit of measure- 
ment. Other units may appear to 
have theoretical advantages, but in 
actual operation both here and 
abroad the therm has_ generally 

proved satisfactory and workable. a 


Thermal Rates in Great Britcin 


Thermal rates had their origin in 
Great Britain, and were a rather na- 
tural outgrowth of war time condi- 
tions. 

The country had gone through a 
period during which it had been vir- 
tually impossible for the companies 
to maintain good service. Shortage 
and poor quality of manufacturing 
materials, lack of men for current 
operation, to say nothing of main- 
tenance, and various governmental 
regulations had resulted generally in 
drastic reductions in heating value. 
In most of the la plants such re- 
ductions were e by decreasing or 
even eliminating the use of oil in 
water gas manufacture. In the 
smaller situations, where straight 
coal gas was usually supplied, the 
retorts, almost universally in poor 
repair, were over-exhausted in an 
effort to save every foot of gas. An 
admixture of inerts, sometimes as 
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high as 30% to 40%, was the result. 
The usual English appliances were 
not as readily adjustable as those in 
this country ; and particularly where 
the specific gravity of the gas had 
been increased by high inert con- 
tent, the service became very un- 
satisfactory. Naphthalene stoppages 
and inadequate house piping fre- 
quently added to the difficulties. Low 
heating value gas thus acquired a 
poor reputation among the custom- 
ers. 

Toward the close of the war, the 
Board of Trade and certain other 
Departments of the Government 
asked the British Fuel Research 
Board, also a public body, to advise 
as to: 

“What is the most suitable 
composition and quality of gas 

. . . having regard to the de- 

sirability of economy in the use 

of coal, the adequate recovery 
uf by-products, and the purposes 
for which gas is now used.” 

_ __In its report, submitted in January 

1919, the Fuel Research Board rec- 
ommended that no fixed standard of 
composition or calorific value be 
prescribed, but that the customers be 
charged on the basis of the actual 
number of potential heat units de- 
livered to them. That was the 
genesis of thermal rates. 


Reasons for Recommendations 


The reasons for this recommenda- 
tion are of interest. First, the Board 
appears to have been fairly well con- 
vinced that the usefulness of gas is 
proportional to its heat unit_content ; 
and with the relatively dry gas and 
in the range of heating values con- 
sidered, it was probably not far 
wrong. Second, it wished to give 
freedom and encouragement to the 
industry in making developments 
which would result in furnishing the 
most economical fuel to the public; 
but it believed that from the stand- 
point of all concerned the most de- 
sirable heating value per cubic foot 
might be» fairly low. Finally, it 
recognized that the public associated 
low heating values with poor service, 
and that if a figure which it believed 
proper were suggested, it would be 
attacked as too low, and the result 
would be an‘ unsatisfactory com- 

romise. It therefore sought to put 
its recommendations into a form 
which would accord with its conclu- 
sions, but ‘at the same time would 
avoid public ant ism. It did not 
mention a definite heating value 
standard, and instead directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the customers 
should pay on the basis of the heat 
units they received. Thus the therm 
really came into being as an indirect 


means of attaining a legitimate end 
with a minimum of public opposi- 
tion; and that is perhaps the most 
important lesson we can learn from 
the English adoption of thermal 
rates. 

Most of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the British 
Fuel. Research Board, together with 
provisions for financial relief of the 
companies and for testing of the gas, 
were incorporated into a Bill which 
became the Gas Regulation Act, 
1920. Under it thermal rates 
were established by law, and the 
“Therm” as a unit of measurement 
was defined and adopted. Accep- 
tance of the new method of charging 
at first was largely optional with each 
individual utility, but the financial 
relief which accompanied it was a 
very strong inducement. 

At about this same time, the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company of Lon- 
don desired certain changes in its 
powers; so it promoted a Bill in Par- 
liament in which it was stipulated, 
among other things, that the charge 
for gas should be based on the num- 
ber of heat units delivered. The Bill 
received the Royal Assent on the 
same day as the Gas Regulation Act. 
On October 1, 1920, the South Met- 
ropolitan Gas Company put into 
effect the first thermal rates for gas. 

It was rather unfortunate that fi- 
nancial relief and the adoption of 
therm rates were so closely linked. 
The former naturally meant higher 
customers’ bills, and the customers 
blamed the new method of charging. 
Toward the end of 1922, the many 
complaints led to the appointment of 
an investigating committee, which, 
after hearing testimony from all 
sides, recommended not only that 
thermal rates be retained, but that ail 
statutory undertakings be required 
to adopt them. No such compulsory 
measures were taken for some time ; 
but finally in 1929, a law was passed 
making thermal rates mandatory ex- 
cept in the smallest situations. 

In 1921, the author spent some 
time in Great Britain studying ther- 
mal rates, which had then just re- 
cently been introduced. Under the 
conditions existing at that time he 
could see no good reason for their 
adoption in this country. Our method 
of regulation was and is totally 
different. In most cases we had 
state-wide heating value standards; 
and our rates were based -on the 
amount necessary to cover operating 
expenses, fixed charges and a fair 
return on the value of the property 
devoted to the public service. It 
seemed highly improbable that our 
companies would be given freedom 
to vary their heating values, even 
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under thermal rates, without public 
hearing and examination of their 
rates as well as their standards. In 
England, on the other hand, regula- 
tory methods permitted much greater 
flexibility. Rates were generally of 
the sliding scale type, under which 
there was a virtual division of profits 
above a certain amount between the 
company and its customers. With 
only sufficient restrictions to insure 
good service and proper division of 
such profits, the companies were 
left very free from public inter- 
ference. Thus therm rates seemed 
far better adapted to English condi- 
tions than our own, but their success 
in England was by no means as- 
sured in 1921. 

Since that time new conditions 
have arisen in the United States. The 
widespread introduction of natural 
and high heating value mixed gas 
has given us a definite use for ther- 
mal rates, not thought of a few years 
ago. 


Conditions Which Led to the 
Adoption of Thermal Rates 
in the United States 


The actual experience of com- 
panies which have replaced manu- 
factured gas with natural or high 
heating value mixed gas has gener- 
ally been that the volume consump- 
tion has varied nearly in inverse pro- 
portion to the heating value per cubic 
foot. In other words, utilization effi- 
ciency remains relatively constant 
irrespective of the concentration of 
heat units. This is what would be 
expected when dealing with relatively 
— stable gases. 

ith a few exceptions, those com- 
panies which have changed over to 
natural or high heating value mixed 
gas during the past eight years for- 
merly supplied manufactured 
having a heating value of from 500 
B.t.u. to 600 B.t.u. per cubic foot, 
with the average very close to 540 
B.t.u. The natural gas now distrib- 
uted by the companies of this group 
has in most cases between 900 B.t.u. 
and 1200 B.t.u. per cubic foot, with 
the average slightly in excess of 
1000 B.t.u. Where mixed manufac- 
tured and natural gas is supplied, the 
heating value runs from 800 B.t.u. 
to 875 B.t.u. per cubic foot, with the 
average about 820 B.t.u. (This is 
exclusive of a few companies which 
have merely replaced gas oil with 
natural gas as an enricher without 
any increase in the heat unit con- 
tent.) Thus, where straight natural 
gas has been introduced, there has 
usually been an initial reduction in 
the volume consumption of from 
40% to 55%; and where high heat- 
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ing value mixed gas has been intro- 
duced, of from 25% to 40%. 

Except as the total cost of the 
natural or mixed gas may be less than 
that of the manufactured gas pre- 
viously made, the total expenses and 
fixed charges of a company theoreti- 
cally should change but little. The 
number of customers does not 
change, so neither therefore should 
the utilization or commercial ex- 
penses, or those dependent on the ex- 
tent of the system. The maximum 
demand, established with manufac- 
tured gas, will have determined the 
capacity, and hence to a large degree, 
the value of the system. A reduction 
in volume sales thereafter cannot well 
decrease the operating expenses or 
the fixed charges dependent on those 
factors. Even with straight natural 
gas, the old manufacturing plant 
must either be held in reserve, and 
fixed charges and maintenance ex- 
penses on it paid; or else it must be 
abandoned, and the investment in it 
amortized. 

On first glance, theory and practice 
appear not to agree. Total operating 
costs and fixed charges, apart from 
produced and purchased gas expense, 
usually show an increase immediately 
after the change-over. However, on 
further study much of this increase 
will be found to be of a temporary 
nature, or else not chargeable to ex- 
isting business. A substantial propor- 
tion of it is usually due to expendi- 
tures for acquiring new business, it 
being distinctly to the advantage of 
the company to utilize again as 
promptly as possible the distribution 
capacity made idle by the decreased 
volume consumption. In addition, 
the rates paid the natural gas pipe 
line ‘companies are generally such as 
to encourage rapid increase in load. 
Promotion expenses, however, are 
really applicable to the new business 
gained rather than to that already in 
existence. Most of the other increases 
in costs are directly connected with 
the change-over and with adapting 
the system to the new type of gas; 
and hence they are of a non-recur- 
ring and temporary nature. There. 
fore, apart from the cost of the gas 
itself, the total expenses and fixed 
charges truly applicable to business 
existing at the time of the change- 
over are not apt to be very different 
than before. 

In the light of this and of the fact 
that the consumption of heat units 
for a given service remains relatively 
constant, the following conclusion 
may be reached: For the profits from 
existing business to remain the same 
after the change-over as before, the 
selling price of gas per therm must 
remain constant, or even increase 
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slightly, except as the cost per therm 
to the company of the natural or 
mixed gas may be less than that of 
the manufactured gas previously 
purchased or made. In practice, this 
usually means that a small reduction 


in the price per therm may be made. 


It must be remembered, however, 
that the volume consumption is. con- 
siderably reduced. Therefore, if a 
volume basis of charging is retained, 
a substantial increase in rates is 
likely to be necessary in order to 
maintain the previously existing level 
of earnings. 

A study of available information 
leads to the conclusion that the public 
will generally oppose an increase in 
the apparent price of gas irrespective 
of the amount of service that price 
represents. On the other hand, it does 
not understand and is rather indif- 
ferent to such matters as heating 
value per cubic foot so long as the 
service is satisfactory and bills do not 
increase. In any case, it expects 
natural gas to be cheap, and looks 
for reduced, not increased prices. 
Under such circumstances, the regu- 
latory bodies have found it difficult 
to fix adequate volume rates, and 
have generally hoped that increased 
business would produce the desired 
profits. 


Price Per M 


Data applicable to all companies 
which have substituted natural for 
manufactured gas since 1925, and 
have retained volume rates, show that 
there has been a strong tendency for 
the price of gas per M for residen- 
tial service to remain unchanged ir- 
respective of increases of from 40% 
to 55% in heat units per cubic foot. 
The small companies as a group 
show an actual reduction in price per 
M. The large companies, on the 
other hand, show some increase. In 
several instances the rate schedules 
were not changed in any way when 
natural gas was introduced. Thus, 
with only a very few exceptions, the 
companies which retained volume 
rates after the change-over were un- 
able to match the greater concentra- 
tion of heat units with adequate in- 
crease in price; and _ substantial 
reductions in gross reeynues and in 
earnings were the result. 

In the early days of the recent era 
of expansion of the natural gas busi- 
ness, it was generally recognized by 
informed persons that the rates fixed 
at the times of the change-overs 
would not be immediately compensa- 
tory; but it was expected by many 
that they would promote a rapid in- 
crease in the volume of sales, and 
that the companies would soon find 





themselves on at least as good an 
earnings basis as before. In many 
cases this-expectation proved over- 
optimistic. The recovery in earnings 
was frequently rather slow. There 
were various reasons for this, among 
the most important of which were 
failure to secure certain types of 
business as rapidly as anticipated, 
and the highly competitive nature of 
other types, which necessarily made 
the profit per unit of volume rather 
small. As time went on, the business 
depresion had an important influence, 
particularly in the industrial field. 

Residential sales, exclusive of 
house heating, usually were slow to 
respond to the new conditions, even 
though there had generally been the 
equivalent of a substantial rate re- 
duction. For example, in a group 
of companies investigated, the 
cost of service to the average resi- 
dential customer decreased about 
41% after the change-over. This 
brought no change in the trend of the 
number of residential customers. The 
sales of heat units per customer for 
residential purposes other than house 
heating increased only about 30% 
between the year prior to the change- 
over and the fourth year after it; 
but even with that increased amount 
of service, the revenue yield per cus- 
tomer was approximately 266 o less 
than it was before the change-over. 
Under such circumstances it is not 
likely that the residential business of 
this group was profitable. 

Losses on residential business were 
not easily offset by excessive profits 
on house heating, commercial and 
industrial consumption. The success 
of long distance pipe lines was large- 
ly dependent on their handling large 
volumes of gas; and their contracts 
with distributing companies were 
generally such as to lend strong in- 
ducement for the latter to increase 
their business greatly. House heat- 
ing, commercial and industrial con- 
sumption were the most available 
large volume sales outlets. These, 
however, were of a highly competi- 
tive nature; and to secure the most 
advantageous development, the mar- 
gin of profit on them had to be made 
very small—a profit sufficient to 
carry substantial losses on residen- 
tial business only after the latter had 
been overshadowed and become a 
distinctly minor part of the whole. 

Climatic and business conditions 
vary in different parts of the coun- 
try, and the available amount of 
house heating and industrial con- 
sumption varied accordingly. The 
records of the various members of 
the group mentioned above clearly 
show this. In some cases the resi- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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‘TheCoal-Gas Retort Bench 


Construction Operation and Maintenance 


Suggestions for Better Results and Reduction 


of Operation Losses 


By GLENN H. NILES, Chief Engineer 


Improved Equipment—Russell Engineering Corporation 


HE cost of raw materials is the 

" major expense in the generation 
of gas. The coal-gas process is not 
an exception to this rule—the largest 
single item of expense is the cost of 
gas coal. The efficiency with which 
it is converted into gas has greater 
effect on profit or loss than any other 
operation in the plant. 

The gas bench is the heart of the 
coal-gas works. It may be a little 
obsolete bench of free-fired “threes” 
(there are a few of these ancient 
benches in operation), a big modern 
machine operated bench of “tens,” or 
a battery of gas ovens, but its operat- 
ing behavior is felt throughout the 
whole plant and distribution system. 
Possible economies in scrubbing, 
purifying, distribution and customer 
service have their inception in the re- 
tort house as it is here that the 
largest item of expense may be con- 
trolled. Savings of as little as 2 to 
4% of the coal, due to its efficient 
use, will usually suffice to replace a 
bench when it is worn out. 

To keep production cost at a 
minimum, the operator should have 
a good bench, maintain it in the bes: 
possible condition and operate it 
properly -and at its full capacity. 
Overloading destroys the bench and 
operation at less than capacity in- 
creases production cost. 

It is important that the operator be 
familiar with the aparatus. When a 
bench is being installed he should 
make frequent and careful inspection 
of the work,—study both the draw- 
ings and construction. The ordinary 
bench filling has only three or four 
units or structural divisions (operat- 
ing parts) which are the retorts, pro- 
ducer, recuperators and, in some 
cases, a flue and injector system for 
the return of the products of com- 
bustion to the producer. When a 
bench filling is being installed the 


first construction work will be on the 
recuperators and it is to the opera- 
tor’s advantage to become familiar 
with the various passages and con- 
nections of this part of the bench. 
During or after the construction of 
the recuperator, the producer will be 
built and when this has been brought 
up to the proper level, the retorts will 
be installed. Details of construction, 
as used by various builders, will vary 
to some extent, but the general ar- 
rangement of all horizontal benches 
is similar. It is important that high 
grade material be furnished for the 
work and only the highest class of 
workmanship be employed in its con- 
struction. It is particularly impor- 
tant that the inside of the bench, 
when completed, be clean and free 
trom dust, loose brick, mortar, etc., 
and before starting operation an in- 
spection should be made to see that 
everything is ready for the drying 
out fire. 


THE PRODUCER: The produ- 
cer may be either of two types—in- 
side 6r'extended—and operation will 
be practically identical in each case. 
The relative width, length and depth 
of the producer determines its ca- 
pacity for gasifying fuel and these 
dimensions should be proportioned to 
the size of the bench and the amount 
of coal to be carbonized in the re- 
torts, as well as\to the kind of fuel 
to be burned—coal or coke. Ordi- 
narily, in the smaller benches the 
builder uses such dimensions for the 
inside of the producer as may appear 
to be best for general operation and 
does not give consideration to the 
characteristic differences between 
coal and coke fuel. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that a producer designed to 
work best on coke will work less well 
on coal, and vice versa. The differ- 
ence is not sufficiently important, and 


it is not practical, to design the com- 
mon small bench producer especially 


for one type of fuel. Given sufficient . 


depth of fuel bed, width and length 
may vary, within limits, without 
serious effect on producer operation. 
However, the depth of the fuel prac- 
tically determines the efficiency ot 
the producer,—pounds of fuel per 
ton of coal carbonized. In the small- 
er benches the producers are often 
too shallow and it is well to de 
them when the bench is being refilled. 
As the inside type of producer is 
placed between the two recuperators, 
it is important that the side walls be 
sufficiently thick to prevent gas leaks 
or excessive heat transfer into the re- 
cuperator. The fire brick used fot 
lining the producer should be par- 
ticularly resistant to abrasion, slag 
penetration and clinker adhesion. 
The producer should be operated at 
all times with a full fuel bed and this 
requires frequent charging, with 
small amounts of fuel rather than 
large amounts at long intervals. One 
of the most common causes of 
burned out nostril blocks is a low 
fuel bed. If coal is used as fuel, the 
charges will be lighter and more fre- 
quent than with coke and the top 
surface of the fuel bed should be 
broken up with a bar before each 
charge of fuel is put in. Producer 
gas nostrils, above a coal fired pro- 
ducer will require frequent cleaning 
because of carbon and soon deposits 
and, unless this is done, draft 
through the fuel bed will be retarded, 
its capacity reduced and the amount 
of carbon in the ash increased. There 
is economy in the use of coal for 
bench fuel when there is a market 
for coke but the efficient use of coal 
is more dependent upon the attention 
given to it than is the case with coke 
fuel. The producer should be oper- 
ated under pressure rather than 
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natural draft. A forced draft per- 
mits better control, reduces fuel, 
avoids “hot spots” and channeling, 
more completely burns the carbon 
out of the fuel and generates a more 
uniform quality and quantity of pro- 
ducer gas. The primary draft mix- 
ture may consist of air only (cold or 
preheated) ; air and steam; air and 
products of combustion (waste gas) ; 
or air, steam and products of com- 
bustion. The latter mixture is more 
satisfactory and ‘efficient, from an 
operating standpoint, than the other 

rimary draft mixture because of its 
better effect on producer conditions 
and the resultant increased volume of 
heating gas generated in the pro- 
ducer. 


USE OF WASTE GAS IN THE 
PRODUCER: Systems of producer 
operation involving the use of steam 
or waste gas in the primary draft are 
based on the cooling effect of these 
mediums in the lower or combustion 
zone of the fuel bed. Here, by pre- 
venting the development of extreme- 
ly high. tmperatures, clinker forma- 
tion is either reduced or completely 

Formation of clinker is the result 
of a temperature condition high 
enough to melt some of the ash. As 
the development - the ash pro- 
gresses, due to the burning away of 
the carbon content of the fuel, the 
ash substance becomes more and 
more concentrated, and if there is 
sufficiently high temperature—usual- 
ly due to a high rate of combustion 
—those elements which are of an 
acid nature, such as silica, combine 
with the basic elements, such as lime 
and magnesia, and form slag. The 
softening and melting points of this 
slag are influenced to some extent, 

the presence of iron, alumina, sul- 

ur and other elements. The molten 
slag is extremely viscous and readily 
adheres to the fuel, furnace walls, 
and to particles of unmelted ash and 
gradually builds up to a soft sticky 
mass. As the carbon in its immedi- 
ate vicinity is burned away, the tem- 
perature is lowered and this mass 
freezes to a hard clinker consisting 
of ash and fuel. If this material is 
allowed to accumulate, producer ca- 
pacity will be reduced. Sufficient air 
cannot reach the fuel; cleaning be- 
comes a frequent and difficult opera- 
tion; and the removal of clinkers 
which have fused to the side and 
rear walls usually results in damage 
to the face of the fire brick. 

Various attempts have been made 
to prevent the development of the 
too high temperature in the combus- 
tion zone. e two most common 
firing systems are, first, the use of 
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steam and, second, steam and waste 
gas, with the primary air. Either of 
these mediums (steam or waste gas), 
because of their relatively low sens- 
ible heat (temperature) and endo- 
thermic reaction with the fuel (car- 
bon) prevent the melting of the ash, 
or freeze it in small particles before 
they have had an opportunity to fuse 
together. 


When properly installed and oper- 
ated, the system using a mixture of 
steam and waste gas with the pri- 
mary air has been found more effec- 
tive than the use of steam and air 
alone. A larger volume of waste gas 
than steam may be passed through 
the producer without seriously affect- 
ing the operation and the cooling ef- 
fect of the waste gas is more uniform 
than steam. It improves producer 
operating conditions and with the 
better grade of coal or coke fuel, 
practically prevents clinker forma- 
tion. This point is particularly no- 
ticeable with fuels having low melt- 
ing point ash and where the use of 
a sufficient quantity of steam to pre- 
vent clinker formation is not prac- 
tical. 


Because of the increased volume of 
primary draft mixture, when using 
steam and waste gas with the air, 
there is a much greater amount of 
heating gas generated in the producer 
and its relatively high velocity 
through the combustion chamber 
results in a more uniform heating of 
the retorts. 


“The Doherty Bench Fuel Econo- 
mizer,” which is the original system 
using waste gas in the primary draft 
of gas bench producers, withdraws 
hot waste gas from the flue system 
at a point between the outlet of the 
combustion chamber and the chim- 
ney, and injects it below the producer 
grate by means of a steam jet. Air 
is drawn into the mixture of waste 
gas and steam by induction through 
a dampered opening and the primary 
draft mixture thus consists of con- 
trolled amounts of air, steam and 
waste gas. Operating under pressure 
(forced draft) the producer is but 
slightly affected by weather condi- 
tions and, because of more complete 
and efficient combustion, the amount 
of fuel per ton of coal carbonized is 
reduced. Ash comes down to the 
grate as dust and small particles; 
there are practically no clinkers in 
the ash or adhering to the side walls ; 
the amount of carbon in the ash is 
reduced ; dangerously high tempera- 
ture in the combustion zone is 
avoided and the producer side walls 
are subjected to less abrasion and 
damage. 


In the application of a system of 


waste gas return to the producer the 
details of construction must be pro- 
portioned and adjusted to the bench 
design and capacity. The size, length 
and connecting points of the return 
flues, as well as the injector arrange- 
ment, have an influence on the opera- 
tion of this firing system. 


RECUPERATORS: The recu- 
perator on each side of the bench is 
merely an elongated waste gas con- 
nection between the combustion 
chamber and chimney. This connect- 
ing flue is surrounded with an air 
space or flue, one end of which is 
provided with a dampened opening 
to atmosphere and the other end con- 
nected to the secondary air nostrils. 
There are many designs of bench re- 
cuperators but only two general 
types. In one type the waste gas is 
confined to a single stream by pass- 
ing a flue of sufficient area back and 
forth through the length of the bench 
and connecting its lower (last) pass 
to the chimney. In the other (and 
less common) type of recuperator the 
waste gas is divided into a number 
of streams and the length of each 
individual flue, from combustion 
chamber to chimney, is usually 
shorter in this type than in the single 
flue type. 

It is not practical to raise the tem- 
perature of the air at the secondary 
air nostril to the temperature of the 
waste gas leaving the combustion 
chamber, but it is important that the 
secondary air be given the greatest 
practical amount of sensible heat— 
raising it to the highest possible tem- 
perature. In order to accomplish this 
condition the walls of the waste gas 
flues are made as thin as practicable. 
These walls (tiles) must transfer and 
emit heat to the secondary air and 
are therefore subject to heat shock 
and strain. The construction must be 
such that it will not leak, and in some 
cases, where the recuperator is used 
as partial support for the retorts and 
settings it must have considerable 
Structural strength. Due to their 
relative quantities, the inflowing sec- 
ondary air can absorb only a portion 
of the sensible heat of the waste 
and as the rate of heat transfer be- 
comes slower with the decrease in 
temperature difference -between the 
secondary air and waste gas, it is im- 
portant that the recuperators be kept 
clean so as not to further retard the 
heat transfer through its walls. This 
fact is sometimes overlooked, but the 
cleanliness of the recuperators does 
have a direct effect on the fuel con- 
sumption of the bench. 


Because of the thin wall sections 
of the recuperator tiles, the work of 











cleaning them should be done very 
carefully. They should be cleaned at 
least once a week, starting the first 
week of operation, and if they are 
carefully scraped or blown out with 
a low pressure steam jet, they can 
be kept clean, tight and efficient dur- 
ing the whole life of the bench. If 
steam is used, the jet should not be 
allowed to blow directly on the joints 
between the tiles as there is danger 
of causing a leak by such procedure. 
Leaks should be thoroughly patched 
just as soon as they are discovered. 
A leak will appear more clearly in 
a clean recuperator than in one in 
which the inside walls of the waste 
gas flues are covered with dust and 
soot. It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
cover just where, the leak is while 
the bench is in normal operation but, 
usually, if the supply of secondary 
air is reduced by closing the air 
damper. to about one half its normal 
setting, there will be sufficient carbon 
monoxide in the waste gas a few 
minutes afterward to be ignited by 
any air that is leaking into the recu- 
perator and the resultant flames will 
indicate the location of the leak. An- 
other method is to leave the air 
damper at its normal setting and 
place a piece of waste, dipped in oil 
or tar and ignited, just inside the end 
of the secondary air flue. Small jets 
of smoke will indicate the leaks be- 
tween the secondary air and waste 
gas flues. 


Although it has but little effect on 
the amount of coal that may be car- 
bonized in a bench, the efficiency of 
the recuperators may determine 
whether or not it is economical to 
carbonize coal in that bench. To put 
it another way, recuperators which 
are inefficient because of leaks or 
dust and soot may so affect the fuel 
requirements as to make operation of 
the bench uneconomical. 


RETORTS: Perhaps the most im- 
portant section of the coal-gas bench 
is the retorts, because it is in this 

rt of the apparatus that gains or 
osses may have their greatest effect 
upon the cost of gas production. In 
these units the gas coal may be eco- 
nomically utilized or wasted and ob- 
viously, because the coal is the big- 
gest single item of expense, economy 
at this point is most effective. The 
silica retorts, kept tight and free of 
scurf carbon, will lose practically no 
gas as, after they have been in use 
a few charges, the originally porous 
material will have become sealed with 
carbon. Gas loss from such retorts 
occurs mainly during the drawing 
and charging operation and the oper- 
ating schedule in the retort house 
should be such that there is as little 
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delay as possible in charging and 
closing the retort. 

One of the most important im- 
provements made in gas bench con- 
struction is the substitution of wet, 
or scrubber standpipes for the now 
old-fashioned dry standpipes. Scrub- 
ber standpipes, properly operated, do 
not stop up and therefore provide a 
free outlet from the retort to the hy- 
draulic main. One of the causes of 
heavy deposits of scurf carbon in a 
retort is the back pressure caused by 
partially stopped standpipes and it is 
usually to be met with in the use of 
the dry standpipes. Unless such 
pipes are frequently reamed, the ac- 





cumulation of pitch and carbon on 
the inner surface is unavoidable. 
Scrubber standpipes require but little 
attention,—mainly the business of 
keeeping the valves at each mouth- 
piece connection clean arid in good 
working order so that there will be 
no leakage of gas from the standpipe 
into an open mouthpiece when the re- 
tort is being drawn and charged. 


A common cause of high produc- 
tion cost lies in cracked retort tiles, 
open joints and a heavy inside de- 
posit of scurf carbon. Under such 
conditions the weight of coal charge 
that can be put in is reduced, heat 
transfer into the retort is retarded 
and a considerable portion of the gas 
produced escapes into the combustion 
chamber instead of to the standpi 
Cracked retorts should be satthel on 
soon as discovered and after every 
scurfing a thorough examination 
should be made as the open joints 
and cracks not only appear more 
plainly at such a time but are more 
accessible. Occasionally, a leak will 
develop between the cast iron retort 








mouthpiece and the clay head unless 
the front wall binding and the mouth- 
piece are kept tight. 


Retorts should be scurfed—decar- 
bonized—as frequently as may be 
necessary to keep the inside surface 
clean. Thick deposits should not be 
allowed to accumulate on the under 
side of the crown or at the rear end. 
Ordinarily, the deposit forms at the 
rear end more rapidly than at other 
points and is, incidentally, much 
harder to remove. The r use 
of “decarbonizing” tile with a small 
air or steam jet will keep the retort 
suitably free of carbon deposits. 


DRYING AND HEATING UP 
A NEW BENCH: The initial firing 
of a new bench will, to a large extent, 
determine its future efficiency and 
life. This point is so important that 
an operator should give it his per- 
sonal attention and not leave it un- 
supervised to inexperienced control. 
The chart indicates a rate at which 
it is safe to raise the temperature in 
a new. bench and, while a greater 
time than indicated by the curves 
may be taken, a shorter time is likely 
to be dangerous. It is important that 
the temperature rise continuously and 
not up one day and down the next. 
A low slow burning fire should be 
maintained until the temperature of 
the setting blocks immediately above 
the gas nostrils is above the evapora- 
tion point of water. The capacity of 
the refractory materials for absorb- 
ing heat increases rapidly after this 
point has been passed and a faster 
—— oi becomes ‘aoe 
Sate as the temperature t 
the bench rises. During the slow fire, 
an enormous quantity of moisture is 
driven out of the brick work and the 
temperature rise must not be at a 
rate faster than will drive out this 
moisture at atmospheric pressure. It 
is very easy to spall damp fire brick 
by applying heat so rapidly as to gen- 
erate steam within the body of the 
brick. The mortar used in laying up 
the refractory material contains a 
higher percentage of water than the 
fire brick and as the temperature 
rises the mortar shrinks and the 
brick and tiles expand,—silica more 
than fire clay. As the mass expands, 
attention must be given to the bind- 
ing. When gener is cold, this 

inding shoul just snug against 
the walls but, as the “thas te my 
the ue von! oe pee will be- 
come tighter sho gradually 
let out to prevent their breaking or 
the buckstays bending. They should 
be snug at all times and never al- 
lowed to become slack. If the end 
(Continued on page 110) 
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All welded 60’ diameter sphere type 
high pressure holder with footings of 
a type to minimize pier height and size. 
Welding minimizes weight. Fig. 22. 


High Pressure Storage 


Building Foundations for Tanks, Testing Sotl to Determine 
Bearing Power and Making Proper Connections for 
Receiving and Discharging Gas 


Foundations 


The supporting medium of a foun- 
dation is of prime importance in the 
prevention not only of major dam- 
age caused by excessive settlement 
but also in the prevention of leaks in 
seams or on rivets which may be 
caused by strains due to non-uniform 
settlement. An important requisite 
‘especially on large, heavy tanks is 
extending the foundation below the 
frost line. Frost causes ground 
movement which though slight may 
affect a tank unless the force of the 
movement is counter-balanced by the 
additional weight and rigidity pro- 
duced by extending the foundation 
below the frost action. 

Whatever the nature of the mate- 
rial may be beneath the foundation 
the bottom should rest on the same 
soil type not only under any indi- 
vidual pier but all piers. An earth 
strata of similar physiochemical 
‘properties may run at an angle rather 
than parallel to the earth’s surface 


making it necessary to carry one or 
more piers to a lower elevation than 


By Distribution Engineer 


others in order that all may rest upon 
the one soil type. Following the prac- 
tice of a uniform type supporting 
material will provide even bearing 
for all piers and if settlement does 
occur it is much more apt to be uni- 
form on all piers. The added weight 
of piers extended below others is 
compensated for by spreading the 
footing over a greater area so that 
there is an equal distribution of load 
per unit of area. 


The Bearing Power Of Soils 


Bearing Power in Tons per Square Foot 


Minimum Maximum Type of Soil 
200 be Rock in thick layers— 
native 
25 30 Rock equal to best ash- 
ler masonry 
15 20 Rock equal to best brick 
masonry 
10 Rock equal to poor brick 
masonry 
4 6 Clay in thick beds al- 
ways dry 
2 4 Clay in thick, bed mod- 
erately dry 
1 2 Clay soft 
8 10 Gravel and coarse sand 
well cemented 
4 6 Sand compact and well 
cemented. 
2 4 Sand clean and dry | 
0.5 1 Quick sand of alluvial 


soils 


When the storage is erected on an 
exceptionally steep hillside, which is 
avoided when possible, the founda- 
tions are carried deeper than on flat 
ground and the load distributed over 
a greater area to decrease the possi- 
bility of sliding and protect against 
severe erosion of surrounding soil 
undermining-piers. 

The bearing power safety factor 
ofdinarily used varies between four 
and five. 

In swampy or other types of poor 
bearing power soils, piling is neces- 
sary. Piling should project deep 
enough. to enter firm soils: Provid- 
ing safe bearing power by means of 
piling requires especial skill and ex- 
perience which ought to be provided 
during construction. _ There are 
severe conditions where piling of the 
longest available length could be 
driven their full distance without 
difficulty. Such a condition results 
in the necessity for a floating foun- 
dation and requires specialized engi- 
neering skill in both design and con- 







































































































struction which will result in lower 
maintenance costs. 

To determine the bearing power 
and the nature of the soils boring 
tests are conducted. Boring is usu- 
ally carried to a depth at least twice 
the distance from the surface of the 
ground to the estimated foundation 
bottom as a shallow layer of good 
bearing soil may overlay a poor type 
in which case it would be necessary 
to extend the foundation through the 
poor bearing soil to one of satisfac- 
tory bearing power. 

The ingredients for the foundation 
concrete should be in a proportion to 
provide high strength and not disin- 
tegrate over a long term of years as 
high pressure storage tanks have an 
indefinite life. A 1:2%4:5 proportion 
of cement, sand and stone respec- 
tively has been commonly used and 
proved satisfactory. A slight saving 
by the use of leaner mixes is not 
warranted as the additional cost of 
cement and stone is small compared 
to the total storage costs. Each of 
the ingredients should be of a quality 
recommended for good concrete 
practice. 

By pouring the concrete of each 
pier continuously it is possible to 
eliminate seams into which water 
may percolate, freeze or cause dis- 
integration of the concrete. Care- 
fully designing the reinforcing will 
add materially to the strength of 
piers and especiaily if field foremen 
are cautioned to place the reinforc- 
ing exactly as shown by the prints. 
Reinforcing rods are selected as free 


ol 
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as possible from any scaly rust. A re- 
inforcing rod free from surface cor- 
rosion is seldom available but the 
cost of scraping and brushing rods 
is not warranted and the rods should 
be protected from corrosion by being 
kept under cover until used. 

Provisions are usually made per- 
mitting a slight movement of the 
anchor bolts so that they may be 
easily entered into the holes provided 
in the steel footings without damag- 
ing threads, additional drilling or 
reaming of the footings being neces- 
sary. While the exact locations of 
the holes in the footings may be pro- 
vided on plans the difficulty of main- 
taining the required accuracy of 
foundation bolt location when pour- 
ing concrete makes it necessary to 
provide for a slight movement of the 
bolt. The usual method of providing 
the movement is to surround the 
upper half to two-thirds of the 
anchor bolt with a pipe one-half to 
three-quarters inches larger in in- 
ternal diameter than the diameter ot 
the anchor bolt. In climates where 
freezing occurs a drain is necessary 
for these surrounding pipes during 
construction to guard against the 
damage which would result to the 
whole pier should water freeze in 
the pipes. Another advantage of 
drains is to prevent air pockets:when 
filling the pipe with a material im- 
pervious to water after the steel foot- 
ings have been placed. Careful check- 
ing of provisions for the drainage is 
a worthwhile precaution as the effect 
of expansion caused by water freez- 
ing is one often disregarded. 

The filling of the surrounding pipe 
is satisfactory and more easily ac- 


Piling driven for high presswre storage 
pier support. All piles 30 long and 
driven with the same steam hammer until 
there was no additional penetration in the 
final ten minutes of driving. The group 
at No. 1 location were driven the full 30 ; 
pile No. 2 was 12 above ground !evel; 
pile No. 3 was & and.pile No. 4 was 4. 
Indicates considerable difference met with 
in driving piles in a circle of 40’ diameter. 
Botiom of piles may have become bent 
and struck adjacent piles preventing 
farther penetration. Fig. 20. 


Concrete pier cracked by water freezing 


around foundation bolts. Fig. 21. 
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complished with a plastic material, 
usually of a bituminous base, than at- 
tempting to use neat cement or a ce- 
ment and sand mix. The plastic ma- 
terial is easily forced into place with 
more assurance that the pipe has been 
completely filled and as the plastic 
never hardens cracking is not as apt 
to occur as with cement mixes in thin 
layers. By extending the concrete 
portion of a foundation above the 
ground only to the elevation of the 
bottom of the steel footing base 
plates all steel work will be visible 
and accessible for painting. From 
the bottom edges of the base plate 
the foundation is usually sloped 
downward to prevent ponding of 
water on top of the concrete. 

Trowel finishing the exposed sec- 
tions of the concrete piers with a ce- 
ment sand mix assists in water proof- 
ing the pier which minimizes dete- 
rioration, improves appearances and 
facilitates painting by providing a 
smooth surface. A surface coat of 
neat cement applied by brush is some- 
times applied above the trowelled 
coat to improve appearances. 

The height of the foundation above 
ground level is usually made a mini- 
mum consistent with securing suffi- 
cient clearance underneath the bot- 
tom of the tank to facilitate construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance. 
When connections to the storage are 
on the lowest point of the tank addi- 
tional height is required to allow plac- 
ing and operating a valve just under- 
neath the tank. On plug type valves 
a ratchet wrench may be used to op- 
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erate the valve, having the advantage 
or minimizing the clearance neces- 
sary. With a ratchet wrench it is 
possible to effect complete opening of 
the valve by several short strokes of 
the wrench taking a slightly longer 
time than ordinary keys but a greater 
leverage is possible with a ratchet 
type which is important especially on 
large sized plug type valves. With 
side connections at least two feet 
clearance is provided between the 
tank bottom and ground surface to 
provide room in which to make up 
flanges or screw fittings on the bot- 
tom drains or accomplish riveting and 
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Water proof cushion between tank and 
‘ concrete pier. Fig. 23. 


When sto tanks are installed 
horizontally the steel of the tanks 
usually rests directly on the concrete 
pier in place of a cradle supported by 


crete or cradle and steel prevents the 
steel shell coming in direct contact 
with concrete or cast iron cradles 
where painting difficulties are en- 
countered and corrosion is rapid. 
The ion may. consist of several 
layers of tar paper, impregnated felt, 
or a satisfactory cush- 
found to be the expan- 
- Sion joints used in the construction 
of oes roads. A thick layer of 
an itive grease type of protec- 
tion adds considerable resistance to 
corrosion at locations such as this 
where liquids may have access to 
metal where it is practically im- 
possible to scrape and paint periodi- 
. With grease types of paints it 


possible to apply most decorative 
paints as final coats while asphalt or 


tar base protection has a tendency 
to discolor decorative paints. 


Connections 


he primary purpose of the con- 
_ mection to the storage is receiving 
- and discharging gas but an important 
function is disc ing the maximum 
demand of a territory without ex- 
¢ Cessive pressure drop between the 


i 
i 


& 


storage and the control governors. 
On occasions storage may be the 
only available supply for a territory 
and for connection design purposes 
this condition is assumed as occur- 
ring at the hour of peak demand. 
Often it is assumed that when stor- 
age supplies the total demand the 
same size connection would be re- 
quired as the sub-transmission main 
feeding a territory. Such an assump- 
tion overlooks the element of dis- 
tance between storage and controls 
which is comparatively short. Con- 
siderable storage has been installed 
with the connections sufficiently large 
to discharge the entire available stor- 
age in one-half hour when such a de- 
mand on storage is improbable. 

The size of connection may be 
computed using the same formula 
adopted for distribution design. The 
initial pressure is ordinarily taken as 
five pounds above the distribution 
pressure, the final at maximum dis- 
tribution pressure and the distance 
as it actually exists between storage 
and controls. When designing con- 
nections future loads and storage are 
usually considered in excess of the 
usual five year period previously ad- 
vocated as being the limit of future 
prediction, as a slight increase in the 
size of connection is a minute factor 
in the total costs when considering 
its short length. Filling outlying 
storage under ordinary conditions 
will not be at as rapid a rate of flow 
when the storage is filled from a 
transmission as the rate of maximum 
discharge. However, when filled di- 
rect from compressors the connec- 
tion is designed sufficiently large to 
minimize the back pressure against 
the compressors which results in 
more economical compressing and 
does not decrease the capacity of the 
compressors. 

A single connecting line acting as 
both inlet and outlet to the storage is 
all that is necessary except when the 
storage is used for mixing gases, 
maintaining B.t.u. values within 
close limits or when the storage is 
located at a compressing station and 
the compressors would cause a pulsa- 
tion on the outlet line or on the con- 
trols or on nearby services. The in- 
stallation of duplicate lines to allow 
valving off one of the lines for main- 
tenance or repair is unwarranted as 
the probability of such valving off 
being essential when it would inter- 
fere with service is extremely re- 
mote. There is more chance of con- 
fusion during valving operations 
with two lines than with one as the 
operation of a wrong valve may put 
the controls out of service or dis- 
continue a supply to the distribution 
system at a critical period. 
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When a compressor is used for 
filling the storage through a ~~ 
connection the controls would 
subjected to pressure pulsations 
which may be minimized by connect- 
ing the compressor outlet line to the 
storage connection as near the stor- 
age as possible. Two connecting 
lines are not essential for intermit- 
tent compressing but if the pumping 
is continuous or for long periods as 
occurs when the storage is at the 
manufacturing plant a separate line 
from compressor to storage is ef- 
fective in decreasing maintenance on 
the controls. Check valves are par- 
ticularly susceptible to pressure pul- 
sations and are seldom placed be- 
tween storage and compressors as 
excessive pulsation damages the seats 
resulting in the valve by-passing. 
Compressors will act as a check 
valve when being started or shut 
down and regular cut off valves of 
the gate or plug type may be used 





; wipes for gro pred with J ocemen 

for awning oper evevation screw 

joint and allowing free movement of 
connecting line on a roller. Fig. 24. 


during nonoperating periods of the 


compressors, 

Whether the connecting line is 
placed above or sub-surface depends 
on local conditions. In locations such 
as obsolete manufacturing plants, ex- 
isting manuf i ishments 
or certain types of filled land with 
corrosive soil ing the line above 
the surface will lessen maintenance 
cost. An ete i225 line oe less 
costly initially and over 
periods. Where no other we Bite 
except storage and control housing 
exist the appearance is usually im- 
proved by having connections buried. 
Overh lines may be more eco- 


—s graded and drained when 
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The Gas Meter And Its 


Maintenance 


Part 2—Design of Meter Repair Shop and Methods of 
Routing, Repairing and Testing Meters 


By JOHN E. GODSOE 


Superintendent of Distribution, Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 


ECENT years have witnessed 

a distinct development in meter 
repair shop design. The poorly ven- 
tilated and under-illuminated shop ot 
other days, is rapidly being replaced 
by the laboratory-styled shop so fre- 
quently encountered today. This de- 
sign trend is resulting in more health- 
ful working conditions and is placing 
the art of meter maintenance on a 
plane where it rightfully belongs. 

Company size, local zoning regula- 
tions and the geographical character- 
istics of the area served will govern 
repair shop location and many of its 
architectural features, but when shop 
lay-out is considered, there are cer- 
tain fundamentals of design which 
must be followed in order to comply 
with the requisites of good practice. 

From the time that meters enter 
the shop for repair until they are 
stocked ready for the field, there are 
certain steps which must be per- 
formed during the process, regard- 
less of the shop size. Practice in 
various shops may differ as to the 
order in which these steps may fol- 
low, but this is a matter of practice 
only. Policy may dictate that one 
step be merged into another or, on 
the other hand, demand even greater 
separation ; nevertheless, at one time 
or other, these basic steps must be 
performed. 

It is generally accepted that an un- 
interrupted and even flow of meters 
through the shop be maintained. The 
basic operations and their sequence 
of order then will play an important 
part in shop lay-out or design. Where 
room units for the various operations 
are deemed desirable, their relation- 
ship to the flow must be studied. 
Opening benches, proving machines, 
stripping » repair benches, test- 
ing apparatus, painting booths and so 
forth, all must enter into considera- 


tion of flow and should, for good de- 
sign purposes, be laid out so as to 
maintain efficient movement. 

In order to better illustrate the 
essential features of the foregoing by 
moving away from the abstract, the 
privilege of presenting the repair 
shop of the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company and some of its equipment 
is taken, bearing in mind, that the 
design, while perhaps not adaptable 
to many shops, still embodies those 
basic features upon which most shops 
are founded. 

In the way of a foreword, it may 
be mentioned that the Distribution 
Building in which the shop is located 
was built during 1930 and 1931 and 
is, therefore, sufficiently new to have 
taken advantage of the good features 
resulting from a study of several 
noteworthy shops made previously to 
its erection, at the same time a suffi- 
cient interval has elapsed since its 
completion to afford a check upon the 
features embodied. Such a check has 
fully justified all expectations. 

During preliminary work, location 
was considered, but because of the 
compactness of the territory served, 
the necessity for a central location 
was obviated and a site was selected 
within easy distance of the plant and 
executive offices. This site is on an 
arterial thoroughfare comprising a 
part of the future marginal highway 
system of Brooklyn. 

The repair shop occupies the sec- 
ond floor of the building and faces 
south. The roof is peaked with a 
ventilating skylight, very nearly as 
long as the shop, let into the north 
slope. This skylight furnishes an 
abundance of daylight to every 
square inch of the floor space and 
is particularly desirable from the 
viewpoint of the light it supplies to 





table-tops and valve enclosures no 
matter where the meters may be 
worked in the shop. 

The repair benches face the steel- 
sashed windows on the south and 
are set three feet from the front wall 
so that the windows are accessible 
for cleaning and the benches for por- 
ter work. They are set parallel with 
the long dimension of the shop and 
are of steel construction with tool 
drawers and wundershelves. Each 
bench is equipped with water, gas 
and air outlets, together with a water 
column gauge and a soldering iron 
furnace set on an especially designed 
slate slab, which protects the bench 
from heat as well as the corrosive 
action of sal-ammoniac and dipping 
solutions. 

The entire floor of the Meter De- 
partment with the exception of the 
lavatory, lunch and diaphragm rooms 
is of creosoted wood block construc- 
tion. This type of floor is also em- 
ployed in the store rooms, trucking 
alleys and on the loading platforms 
of the Fitting Department. | 
minimum damage resulting in 
handling of enameled appliances and 
meters fully justified its selec- 
tion. 

Ventilation is effected by hooding 
the soldering iron furnaces, stri 
tanks, opening benches and tinning 
pots together with the use of a ven- 
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uired. 
> order to avoid the unsightliness 
usually associated with 
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branches from the Soldering iron 
furnace hoods, all take-offs are goose- 
necked over the backs of the repair 
benches into a header running below 
and parallel to the bench tops. This 
trunk rises at one point and follows 
a roof truss across’ the depth of the 
shop, where it exits to a fan house 
on the flat roof above the balance 
of the second floor. Hoods over the 
stripping tanks, opening benches and 
tinning pots are ducted to another 
fan house on the flat roof. 
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The proving room has no outside 
walls. It is skylighted and is heated 
by a steam coil, thermostatically con- 
trolled, located in the skylight hous- 


ing. The diaphragm room is with- 
out windows, is ventilated but un- 
heated. The portion of the floor 


underneath the diaphragm racks is 
lead sheathed and flashed into the 
brick wall six inches above the floor. 
This portion of the floor is guttered 
and pitched to accumulate oil drip- 
page. 
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The wash room is wainscoted with 
buff tile and is equipped with ped- 
estaled wash basins and tiled par- 
titioned shower booths. To the north 
of the wash room is the lunch room, 
which is also buff tiled and provided 
with a gas range, steel cabinet for 
dishes, porcelain sink, linoleumed 
topped tables and tavern chairs. No 
lunches are supplied as a dining room 
for employees is maintained in the 
general offices, but the room provides 
a pleasant place for those meter shop 
employees who desire to bring in 
or prepare their own lunch. 

Within the meter storage room 
there is a railed-off space, which 
is used as a school room for both 
repairmen, fitters and customer’s 
service men. This space is provided 
with outlets for air, gas and water 
together with drains. Here new ap- 
pliances are connected up for lec- 
ture and demonstration purposes and 
during a portion of the year regular 
school sessions are held. 

Meter routing is indicated on the 
accompanying floor plan, but will be 
briefly described here. Incoming 
meters are taken from the elevator 
directly to the proving room for tem- 
pering purposes and are tested the 
following day. They are then classi- 
fied as to repairs required, capped 
and sent to the meter storage. Jobs 
of ten meters each are made up on 
especially designed trucks with rub- 
ber-tired rollers and are routed to 
the opening benches. After they are 
opened and inspected, the meters in 
which diaphragms are to be reoiled 
are sent to the rotating oiling ma- 
chine, and those to be rediaphragmed 
to the stripping tank, together with 
cases, discs and back plates. 


Diagram of Meter Repair 
Shop of Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company 
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The job is reassembled on the 
truck and gues to the inspection bench 
at the beginning of the repair line, 
where each meter is examined and 
replacements, such as valve arms, in- 
dexes, discs, cases, etc., are indicated 
on the job sheet, which is carried in 
a compartment on the job truck. 
Jobs are then issued to the repair- 
men, who work them back and forth 
between truck and bench. 

At the completion of repair work, 
each job is leak tested at the repair- 
man’s bench by means of a portable 
immersion tank, the water in which 
is illuminated by submerged electric 
bulbs. After the meters are adjusted 
to proof they are small-consumption 
tested, topped, top-tested and put 
under a duration test as a final leak 
and oil leak test. They are then 
stocked in the proving room for in- 
spection and sealing by the Public 
Service Commission, after which 
they move to the paint booths and 
are stocked for field use. 


Special Equipment 


We are adjusting our meters to 
proof by the aid of an automatic de- 
vice developed in our shops. The 
object sought at the beginning of ex- 
perimental work was to attain a 
greater degree of accuracy by mini- 
mizing manual labor. The device 
and its accessories were developed to 
a point where not only has this ob- 
jective been realized, but proving 
production has been increased thirty- 
three per cent as well. While the de- 
vice has been described in a previous 
paper, it will not be amiss to go over 
its essential features in this paper, 
particularly in view of our experience 
in its continued use. Aside from the 
device, but used in conjunction with 
it, is the proving bench itself. 

The proving machines stand on 
steel platforms placed on a frame- 
work made up of pipe and fittings. 
The proving bench with a steel top 
is integral to the platform supports. 
The hose from the prover outlet is 
connected to an arm riding on a per- 
pendicular steel shaft. This arm has 
a cup on its extremity into which a 
sponge rubber section is recessed. 
This recessed cup makes the connec- 
tion to the inlet of the meter. On 
the outlet side a similar arm is lo- 
cated. This outlet arm is connected 
by means of a flexible hose through 
a solenoid valve to both open and 
check outlets, which are controlled 
independently by lever handle stop 
cocks. 

Both arms are swiveled so as to 
permit of variation in meter pipe 
centers and their recessed cups are 
held down on the meter cones by 
coiled springs. .By means of a foot 
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pedal on a horizontal shaft, both 
arms are raised so that a meter can 
be set in place and the cups let down 
into position, connecting the meter to 
the proving machine without hand 
coupling. 

Air for filling the proving bell is 
through a solenoid valve, which is 
actuated by the push button on a 
bakelite panel board underneath the 
outer edge of the bench top and also 
by contactor points attached to the 
flare on the proving machine tank, 
which are closed by an attachment 
to the prover scale at the zero grad- 
uation. By this arrangement the bell 
when filled always comes to rest at 
the zero point. 

The outlet solenoid valve may also 
be opened by a button on the panel 
board, but is operated primarily by 
the proving device. The device is 
essentially a circuit switch, which is 
opened and closed by means of an 
arm so arranged that it is moved by 
a lug slipped over the index shaft of 
the meter. The device works through 
telays located in the panel board and 
is housed in an aluminum shell, mak- 
ing it light and compact, and is 
equipped with a clamp which grips 
the front gallery lip of the meter 
between the index box and the right 
edge of the meter. 

In operation, the lug is slipped over 
the index shaft and the device is 
clamped into position. A button on 
the front of the device is pressed 
and the arm moves down until it 
touches the lug projection. . This 
opens the solenoid and the meter is 
put in motion. The operator moves 
to the next machine and goes through 
the same procedure. 

When the meter has made one full 
revolution of its index shaft, the lug 
is again in position and the solenoid 
is closed. The tangent then has made 
exactly 360 degrees and the scale is 
read and adjustments made. An op- 
erator finds no difficulty in operating 
six machines with this device and 
the human element, as far as watch- 
ing scales, setting the bell to zero 
and catching the tangent on a chalk 
mark, are entirely eliminated. 

During the experimental stage of 
development, it was discovered that 
a slight inaccuracy resulted from 
controlling the meter run from the 
inlet side. It was disclosed that the 
proving bell would actually move a 
short distance before the meter would 
take up the motion. This was at- 
tributed to the fact that the bell air 
was at fifteen-tenths pressure while 
the meter air was at atmospheric and 
the lag was the result of the neces- 
sity of overcoming the inertia of the 
air in the meter. By controlling the 
meter from the outlet, the run was 
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started with the air in the meter at 
bell pressure and actual field work- 
ing conditions were simulated. 

All proving machine bells are 
floated in light transformer oil. While 
there was nothing original in the use 
of oil, the experimental work with 
the proving device demanded the 
elimination of expansion due to the 
air becoming saturated in the bell, 
The use of oil has eliminated this 
difficulty for all practical purposes, 

Oil leaks, those bug-a-bears of the 
meter man’s existence, are kept at 
a minimum by the use of a low grade, 
uncalendered paper stretched across 
the top of the holding test bench. A 
roll of this paper is supported on 
brackets below the bench and a fresh 
sheet is drawn preliminary to each 
bank of meters being set up. Oil 
leaks are easily detected by the stains 
on the paper after the meters are 
held under two pounds of air for the 
period of the duration test. Oil leaks 
are the result of unsweated solder 
seams and appear most frequently at 
the corners of meters. Strict inspec- 
tion of tinned surfaces both on the 
meter skeleton and on the inside of 
case lips will go a long way towards 
reducing these troublesome leaks. 


Exercising or Frictional Test 


A recent paper by our contem- 
poraries in New Orleans developed 
a practice which they are using in 
their shop and which is so apparently 
meritorious that we are losing no 
time in embodying it in our routine 
practice. This is the exercise or 
triction test to which they are sub- 
jecting their repaired meters. As a 
result of the idea as presented by 
Messrs. C. L. Nairne and J. H. Col- 
lins, we have run a number of exer- 
cising tests on proved meters, with 
the result that a sufficient number 
have changed proof to the extent 
that we feel the practice is fully 
justified. 

In Providence, they are testing for 
resistances set up by friction by the 
use of a draught gauge across the 
meter during a friction test run, with 
the idea of eliminating binds and con- 
sequent unevenness of operation. 

In these days of pilot lights and 
small refrigerator consumption, it is 
imperative that a meter when set 
will not only register all the gas that 
passes through it but do so in such 
manner as will eliminate the possi- 
bility of combustion failure through 
inconsistencies in meter operation. 

After all, no one shop has a cor- 
ner on good practice. It is by an 
interchange of ideas emanating from 
(Continued on page 44) 
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GAS: THE GREAT SOURCE OF 
HEAT SUPPLY 


Of the total energy requirements 

of Germany at the present time, 80 
per cent. is prov:Jed by solid fuels, 
45 per cent. being still supplied by 
raw coal. Heating purposes consti- 
tute 80 per cent of the demand, 19 
per cent being required for power 
and 1 per cent for lighting. 
_ Even if all the power and light- 
ing requirements were given up to 
electricity, there still remains consid- 
erable scope for the extended use of 
gas for heating in industry and in 
the domestic field. Except in very 
special circumstances, it is irrational 
to use electricity generated from coal 
as a source of heat. 

The extent to which gas can dis- 
place other fuels in industry depends 
upon the solution of two technical 

: (1) The attainment of 
the highest ible efficiency in utili- 
zation and (2): the adaptation of fur- 
nace design to specific purposes. In 
the modern gas-fired furnace, the ef- 
ficiency of utilization of gas has been 
— increased by the recovery of 

eat from the products of combus- 
tion and suitable insulation of the 
furnace, while marked progress has 
been realized in the design of burn- 
ers, attachment of automatic contro! 
and development of continuously op- 
erating systems. At the present time, 
with the prevailing relative prices of 
gas and electricity, a gas-fired fur- 
nace-need have an efficiency of no 
more than 20 per cent. to compare 
favorably with an electric one of 90 
per cent. efficiency. It is, of course, 
essential that the gas supplied should 
be uniform in heating value, purity 
and pressure of supply, and varia- 
tions of price in adjacent areas 
should be eliminated. 

The costs of production of both 

and electricity bear similar rela- 
tionships to the average amount taken 
consumer. With electricity, 
however, the question of the peak 
load is more acute, and will become 
still more so if the domestic load is 
increased. Given a suitable tariff 
for gas rates, electricity cannot com- 
pete with gas for domestic purposes, 
for water heating. 

To make the best use of this pro- 
spective wide field for the further 
development of heating by gas, the 


efforts of the whole industry must 
be co-ordinated in research, sales pol- 
icy and the standardization of con- 
sumers’ appliances. 


(Director Wolff, “Das Gas-und Wasser- 
fach,” 1934 vol. 77, p. 521). 


INFLUENCE OF SODA ON THE 
GASIFICATION OF HEAVY OILS 


The Acceleration of Water-gas Produc- 
tion During the Pyrolysis of Heavy 
Oil in the Presence of Steam 


Bunker C oil is cracked in the 
presence of steam at the temperature 
intervals between 1300° to 1600° F. 
The oil and steam rates are 0.2 cc. 
(0.000053 gallon) and 0.15 gram 
(0.00033 pound) per minute, re- 
spectively. Comparative experiments 
are made with a refractory surface 
of magnesite blocks alone and when 
impregnated with 5% of sodium car- 
bonate by weight. The impregna- 
tion of the refractory greatly accel- 
erates the steam-carbon reactions 
above 1300° F. Accordingly, more 
carbon appears in the form of blue 
gas and less is present on the refrac- 
tory surface. The thermal yield is 
increased by as much as 62% in some 
cases. These experiments indicate 
that soda exerts little or no primary 
influence on the pyrolysis of the oil. 
Less hydrogen sulfide was formed 
per gallon of oil when soda was 
present. The possible poisoning ef- 
fect of sulfur was therefore investi- 
gated by impregnating the refractory 
with sodium sulfide. This was found 
to be effective under the conditions 
of these experiments in catalyzing 
the steam-carbon reaction. 

(M. A. Elliott and W. J. Huff, Ind. En- 
gineering Chem. vol. 26, pp. 480-5 1934). 


COKING PROPERTIES OF COAL 
IN THE LABORATORY 


It is shown by a number of ex- 
amples that the caking index of a 
coal is no measure of the property of 
the coke produced from it. As larger 
quantities of coal, coked under con- 
ditions resembling those of the cok- 
ing plant, are necessary to obtain 
reliable results, the Bureau of Mines 
and, later, H. Koppers developed ap- 
paratus of the required size. The 
authors carbonize 1.5 kg. (3.3 Ib.) of 
coal of the same grading as used’on 


the large scale in an electrically heat- 
ed vertical iron retort, which, apart 
from producing a reliable coke sam- 
ple, gives its yield as well as the yield 
of by-products. The coke is crushed 
to 30-20 mm. (1.18 in.-0.79 in.) size 
and is subjected to a Trommell test, 
which gives the most consistent re- 
sults w carried out according to 
the Nedelmann method. The data 
obtained show agreement with 
those obtained by the same method 
from the same coke produced on the 
large scale. No relationship appears 
to exist between caking index and 
coking property of coal as proved by 
a number of examples. 

In conclusion, the influence of rate 
of carbonization, rank of coal and its 
petrographic composition on the 
physical properties of the coke pro- 
duced is demonstrated. 


(A. Jenkins, F. H. Kunewein, E. Hoffman, 
“Gluckauf” 1934. 70, pp. 473-481). 


PROPANE AND BUTANE IN 
THE GAS INDUSTRY 


The recovery of these gases has 
been develo in Germany, where 
they are produced at the oil refineries 
of North Germany, and as by-prod- 
ucts from the hydrogenation of coal. 
The total quantities available from 
both sources are estimated to reach 
12,000 to 15,000 tons annually, of 
which 10,000 tons of propane origi- 
nate from the hydrogenation of coal. 
Following the utilization of propane 
and butane for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes in America, in 1932, 
121 litres (26.62 million gallons) 
were disposed of by oil refineries. 

The author gives the physical char- 
acteristics of these gases and their 
burning ies such as flame 
propagation, height of flame and the 
gas pressure at which the flame is 
extinguished. Both gases resemble 
benzine-air gas. In certain respects 
they are similar to gen yng 

es, particularly with regard to the 
cunt and 4 ition of the prod- 
ucts of combustion, eS differ pm 
the usual city with regard to 
flame ceanaelal extinguishing 
pressure and burner capacity per 
unit cross-sectional area, all of which 
are considerably lower than .in the 
case of city gas. Nevertheless, the 
gases are considered useful as a 
source of gas supply to domestic 
and industrial users who are not con- 
nected to a gas undertaking, for use 
in refrigerators and as motor fuel 
for airships, or as raw materials in 
the chemical industry and for the 
carburation of water gas in mixture 
with m 
(H. Bruckner, “Gas wund-Wasserfach” 
1934. vol. 77 pp. 425-429). 
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UTTING back to work, on 

a new location, about 65 miles 
of abandoned pipe line, was the 
problem faced by a Linde cus- 
tomer. To do the job in the short- 
est time—and at the lowest cost— 
Linde Service men were called 
in. They specified Lindewelding 
because of its inherently greater 
speed and superior quality of the 
joints over other types. 


To gain time, the pipe was 
double-lengthed by Lindewelding 
at the pipe racks. This cut the 
number of welds required on the 
firing line just in half! Speed—and 
more speed—developed with each 
day’s work. The number of welds 
made per day increased pro- 
gressively. Yet—less gas was con- 
sumed. Fewer rods were used 
than by other methods and—<al/ 
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by Lindewelding 


welds were sound. With produc- 
tion “clicking” like this, the pipe 
line was laid fast, even under 
extremely muddy conditions. 


Here was a job that fully sold 
the customer on Lindewelding re- 
claimed pipe. It made perform- 
ance mean something. Results 
were so economical in both time 
and materials that all this cus- 
tomer’s future pipe line construc- 
tion will be Lindewelded. 


Linde Process Service supplied 
without charge to Linde custom- 
ers includes assistance in or- 
ganizing pipe line construction 
operations for greatest speed, de- 
pendability and profit. Linde En- 
gineers have had wide experience 
in double-lengthing operations in 
pipe mills and in field operations 
all over the country. 


Multi- Flame Head for Lindewelding is setting 
new records for fast production on pipe lines 


Take advantage of Linde’s offer 
to help. You will profit from the 
experience and knowledge of a 
great organization of laboratory 
workers, engineers, and service 
engineers —all, at no extra cost. 
Call freely on the nearest Linde 
Sales Office to tell you how they 
can help in your pipe line con- 
struction work. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Maintaining And Operating 
A Stand-by Gas Plant 


By GEORGE WEHRLE, 
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Superintendent Gas Department, Public Service Company of Colorado 





“Standby Gas Plant” Public Service Company of Colorado, Denver. 


HE extensive substitution of nat- 

ural gas, or mixed gas, for manu- 
factured gas within the past few 
years has presented a problem involv- 
ing gas manufacture that is being 
studied by many gas engineers 
throughout the country. The need 
for stand-by manufacturing plants 
for peak load or emergency service 
has been recognized generally and 
processes have been developed for 
making high B.t.u. gas suitable for 
mixing with or substituting for the 
type of gas ordinarily distributed 
withoutreadjustment of customers’ 
burners and with a minimum of in- 
convenience to customers. 

Mr. Willien’s paper presented at 
the Natural Gas Department session 
of the American Gas Association 
Convention very ably discusses de- 
tails of production and utilization of 
substitute gas and it shall be the 
purpose of this article to describe 
the experiences of Public Service 
Company of Colorado in maintaining 
and operating their stand-by plant in 
Denver, with particular reference to 
the organization and other essential 
requirements of this service. 

In the spring of 1933, we converted 
two eleven-foot carbureted water- 


gas machines to the Refractory 
Screen Oil Gas Process developed by 
Combustion Utilities Corporation of 
New York. On September 9, 1933, 
a severe cloudburst caused a flood 
which washed out the pipe line about 
four miles from Denver. The stand- 
by gas plant at that time supplied 
the entire load of the city of Denver 
for 42 hours. On July 26, 1934, a 
cloudburst washed out the pipe line 
at a point 65 miles from Denver and 
the stand-by plant again supplied gas 
service for an eight-hour period. On 
several other occasions, severe floods 
in close proximity to the pipe line 
have caused the plant to be manned 
and placed in readiness for service. 

While interruption to natural gas 
service may not be confined to one 
cause in all situations, we have con- 
cluded in our own case that the ele- 
ment of risk in pipe-line service is 
greatest during the flood expectancy 
season. In our western country, par- 
ticularly along the front range of 
the Rockies and extending out upon 
the plains, extremes of rainfall is the 
rule rather than the exception and 
cloudbursts and floods may be ex- 
pected during a period extending 
from May to September. During 


this period, we observe every pre- 
cautionary measure relative to a 
quick start-up of the stand-by plant. 

The operation of a gas plant on an 
emergency basis presents a number 
of problems not encountered in ordi- 
nary plant operation. The apparatus 
which has stood idle perhaps for long 
periods must be started up, by men 
who are employed regularly-at other 
work and who do not have an op- 
portunity to keep familiar with the 
plant by daily operation. The eauip- 
ment, therefore, must be periodically 
inspected at frequent intervals and 
men kept in training by “fire drills.” 
A manual of operation has been pre- 
pared in our company covering every 
phase of an emergency and every 
operating detail. This book is in the 
hands of all key men in the Gas 
Department. 

We have adopted a regular course 
of procedure for the operation of the 
plant. Naturally, the plant is more 
or less “laid by” during the winter 
months by draining all water, steam 
and other piping and by protecting 
apparatus a the elements. The 
entire plant to the inlet of the storage 
holder is purged of combustible gas. 
Early-in the spring, when danger of 
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freezing is over, the plant is given 
a complete inspection and put into 
operating condition. The operating 
personnel is called together in a two- 
day conference at the plant. The 
first day is spent in instruction and 
eo. including an inspection of 
all equipment, and on the second, 
the plant is actually started and op- 
erated sufficiently to familiarize the 
men with their stations and duties. 
At this time, all apparatus and pip- 
ing are purged : first, with products 
of combustion from the oil-heating 
burners in generators and carbure- 
tors; and secondly, with manufac- 
After this, the plant is 
shut down and is left to cool off, 
but is in operating position. 


Weekly Inspection 


During the flood expectancy sea- 
son, all equipment at the plant is 
inspected once each week to make 
sure that everything is ready to 
function. A prepared list, or ques- 
tionnaire, covering details of the 

various apparatus, is filled out by the 
inspectors and turned into the super- 
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intendent’s office. It is planned to 
hold occasional “fire drills,” wherein 
the plant personnel is to be called 
from their regular duties or homes 
and will go through the actual op- 
eration of firing the generators and 
putting the entire plant into gas- 
making position, but this year there 
were several actual aldrms, which 
brought the crew together and ac- 
complished the purpose desired. Sev- 
eral men have been delegated to call 
the operators for assembly: upon 
orders from the _ superintendent. 
These men are furnished with lists 
of the operators containing their 
working and home addresses, tele- 
phone numbers and other information 
needed for speedy transportation of 
the men to the plant. The lists sup- 
ply the names of alternate operators 
so that a full operating crew may 
always be available. Each man is 
fully acquainted with his duties and, 
after reporting to the foreman in 
charge, goes at once to his station 
and proceeds with the work at hand. 
The Denver plant has actually been 
put into gas-making position from 







stone cold within less than four 
hours from the time the alarm was 
first. given. 

While it is not expected that key 
men in the Gas Operating Depart- 
ment and the plant operating person- 
nel be ready for call at any moment, 
a check is made each Friday and the 
day preceding holidays to determine 
what men will be available if re- 
quired for duty over the week-end or 
holiday. Key men are required to 
report vacations, extended trips or 
illness. Nothing is left to chance 
and the operating manual is specific 
in the information given to every 
man involved. The duties of the 
foreman in char, rge of operations are 
here enumerated as they appear in 
the manual. It is presumed, of 
course, that the call to start the plant 
will be given by the superintendent 
of the Gas Department or a superior 
officer of the company. 

1. Call one or all of the three dis- 
patchers delegated to assemble 
the operators. 

2. Go to plant, unlock doors and 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Competent gas engineers of Improved Equipment-Russell Engi- 
neering Corporation and Combustion Utilities Corporation will 
be ready to discuss with you 


Proven Ways 
to Regain 
Maintain 
Increase 
Profits 


There will be no high pressure selling—simply presentation of 
data concerning actual situations from which you can draw con- 
clusions applicable to your own problems. | 


New York, N. Y. 
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An Entirely New Product 


Lee 


GRANULAR’ 


Lavino Granular Oxide is standard Lavino Ac- 
tivated Oxide in a porous Granular form. It is 


made under a patented process and requires no 
Shavings or any other carrying medium. 
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This material is not a coating of Oxide on an 


inert carrier but, rather, each granule in its en- A Purifying Box in the late Fifties. 
tirety, is available for H.S removal. The granules 

have a high degree of porosity which, in addition Pp R OG R e ‘ S 
to their size, allows free passage of the gas through 

the box. This porosity is also of great importance, demands that 

as it permits the H,S to penetrate through each . 

lump and not merely coat the surface. OLD METHODS 





Lavino Granular Oxide: Requires no mixing— k te 
Gives “increased” Box Capacity—Can be used in wena hat: ges 
your present boxes, without change—Is easier to NEW 
handle and fill Boxes—Enables fouled material 
to be sold for sulphuric acid manufacture. 

Visit Booth 306 at the Gas Show and see a 
practical demonstration of this New Product. It 
will be worth your while. 








BLE RIPE LAER EG NG LAE MELE LENT AL LIE ERIS LLA RAI OELIE LLIN IO OH BOI AE 


Note: Lavino Activated Oxide, for use with 
Shavings or other carriers, still maintains its 
high position and may be had by those whe 
prefer this type. 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY 


Bullitt Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Modern Purifying Boxes 











ves~-Mere Purification 


Sor the Dollar 
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Atmospheric Immersion 


Heating 


Results of tests to determine basis of immersion coil 
design and thermal efficiency 
By LAWRENCE E. BIEMILLER 


§ hs of the greatest needs of the 
Gas Industry at this time is for 
equipment to burn gas for industrial 
heating applications, in such a man- 
ner that it can withstand the competi- 
tion of other fuels, particularly oil. 
Immersion heated equipment falls in 
this class, because it is usually cheap 
to install, it has very high thermal 
efficiency, it cannot be converted to 
another fuel, and it has sales appeal. 
It is cheap to install since it consists 
of reasonably priced burner equip- 
ment, and coils made usually of 
standard pipe and fittings. It has a 
very high thermal efficiency since 
with proper coil design the flue losses 
for usual temperature ranges will be 
only a few per cent in addition to the 
loss due to the heat of vaporization 
of the water of combustion. Equip- 
ment can be insulated, and often the 
tank covered, so that losses in addi- 
tion to those in the flue gases will be 
negligible. Immersion heated equip- 
ment cannot be converted to other 
fuels since the space inside gas im- 
mersion coils is not sufficient for the 
combustion of cruder gas, solid, or 
liquid fuels. Of great importance is 
the sales appeal of such equipment, 
which results in immediately secur- 
ing the interest of the coldest pros- 
pect. The radical difference in heat 
application appeals to the imagina- 
tion of the prospective user, and he 
will readily consider immersion 
equipment, because even though he 
be neither technical or mechanical, he 
is convinced that such design should 
result in great efficiency. 

Immersion heating is most fre- 
quently applied to water tanks, 
cleaning and pickling solutions, oil 
baths, and the like. But it can be ap- 
plied in exactly the same manner to 
any material which is, or becomes, 
liquid at reasonably low tempera- 
tures, such as tar, grease, and low 
melting point metals and salts. In 
some cases the equipment will com- 
bine immersion and external heating, 


Supervisor, Fuel Sales, Consoli- 
* dated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore 


by burning the gas in immersion coils 
and exhausting the products into a 
combustion space around the outside 
of the tank containing the liquid. The 
immersion principle of heating, that 
of burning the gas in coils has also 
been applied to some extent for an- 
nealing operations, where the heat is 
transferred from the coils, not to 
liquid surrounding them, but to a 
gaseous atmosphere, through which 
it is transferred by convection to the 
material being heated. While the 
same principles of design are applied 
in the case of this type of equipment, 
it is not truly heated by immersion, 
and will not be included in this 
article. 

Immersion heating is advantageous 
in that it, in many cases, eliminates 
the necessity for a steam boiler, with 
its investment, space requirements, 
and demand for high grade labor to 
operate it. With a boiler there are 
always distribution losses to get the 
steam to the tanks to be heated. 


Often this is a very considerable item 
of steam cost. With immersion heat- 
ing there are no such distribution 
losses. The boiler requires space 
which is often very valuable, in addi- 
tion to the space required for fuel 
storage. Where there are a number 
of tanks, each individually immer- 
sion heated, there is a flexibility of 
operation under conditions of vary- 
ing load which results in additional 
economy. Immersion heater tanks 
are readily subjected to automatic 
control if desired. 

There are certain limiting factors 
in connection with immersion heat- 
ing which should be clearly under- 
stood, and considered in each indi- 
vidual application. Sometimes it may 
be impossible to get enough immer- 


. sion coil in the tank to heat the solu- 


tion as quickly as desired. This, 
however, may be true to the same or 
lesser extent with other methods of 
heating. This limitation will be_les- 
sened as more work is done on coil 
requirements; and perhaps suitable 
radiators, or manifolding of piping, 
will be developed which ‘will give 
more surface than coils so far used. 





Immersion Heated Tank—Used in Test D 
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TEST A-NO-5 


To secure the required amount of 
heating surface it may be necessary 
to use a large number of bends, or 
restricted internal coil areas. This 
can be done to a much greater extent 
if the combustion system is blast, or 
if an exhaust fan is used. To date 
there has been relatively little work 
done with these last systems, but 
there is no reason why they cannot 
be developed to overcome many limi- 
tations of atmospheric immersion 
equipment. If a tank is immersion 
heated it is essential that most of the 
coil’ be covered by the liquid at all 
times, so this method is sometimes 
not satisfactory if it is essential to 
heat the tank with very low liquid 
levels. Of course sometimes immer- 
sion heating cannot be applied to 
existing, or new tanks, because the 
coils require space necessary for the 
liquid or mechanism in the tank. 
Sometimes it cannot be applied be- 
cause of fire hazard, though this may 
often be eliminated by using a blast 
— electric ignition, and air from 
outside, Sometimes .the space 
required for the burner and the vent 
from the tank may be objectionable. 
Sometimes immersion heating can- 
not be used because the material to 
be heated, or solids therein might 
burn on the coil. Such an objection 
can sometimes be eliminated by test. 
In a recent installation of an immer- 
sion heated brew kettle, this question 
was raised, and was eliminated by 
running a test in a small immersion 
heated unit, which proved that 
neither the malt extract, nor the 
settled on the coil and burnt. 

prime requirement for a fur- 

ther development of the use of gas 
immersion heating is a clearer under- 


standing of the engineering principles 
involved, and more actual test work 
on immersion installations. To fur- 
ther this end, this article will treat of 
some theoretical aspects of immer- 
sion heating and will give the re- 
sults of tests run to determine the 
basis of, immersion coil design, and 
the thermal efficiency of resulting in- 
stallations, in the case of atmospheric 
immersion heating. 

The first thing with which one is 
concerned is the probable tempera- 
ture of the outside surface of the im- 
mersion coil. It seems probable that 
the temperatures should closely 
parallel those in fire tube boilers. If 
so, there is much pertaining to gas 
immersion heating in Bulletin 18 of 
the Bureau of Mines entitled, “The 
Transmission of Heat Into Steanr 
Boilers” by Kreisinger and Ray. On 
Page 106 thereof they have a dia- 
gram giving estimated temperatures 
as follows: 


Initial Temperature of gases 


moving: ' through boiler 

Ws. bdieaeaseiet ssid. 2500°F 
Average Temperature of' 

gases moving through 

boller tie’. .5. va. ‘it 1550°F 
Temperature on’ dry side of “'”' 

boiler tube... ..0....... 503°F 
Temperattre on wet side'of ~** 

homer OR ie i.e i ves 360° F 


Temperature of boiler water 350°F 
Drop ‘from moving gases “ 

dry surface of tube.... 1047°F 
The drop of 143° from the dry side 


- to the wet side of the boiler tube is 


made up of 
Drop in gas film and soot— 


fire side of tube ........ 65°F 
Drop through metal of tube 

COMET 6 Ts. cee ks 13°F 
Drop through scale on water- 

side of tubé and water 

and steam film ......... 65°F 


Thus we may conclude that with gas 
fired immersion burners, and the 
solution at 210°F, 


1. If outside of immersion coil i: 
free of scale, temperature of 
outside of coil proper will be 
less than 275°F. 

2. Drop through metal of coil tube 
will not be over 13°, so tempera- 
ture of inside of coil will be less 
than 288°F, 

3. Since there will be no soot on 
inside of gas immersion coil 
there will be less than 65° tem- 
perature drop through gas film 
on inside of coil and tempera- 
ture there will be less than 
353°F. 

4. Practically all of the tempera- 
ture drop from flame tempera- 
ture to solution temperature will 
be between the moving gases 
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and the inside surface of the 
coil. ; 

The important thing in the design 
of immersion coils, is not only that 
you have sufficient coil surface to 
conduct the heat through, but that 
you have coil surface and have it so 
arranged as to get the heat trans- 
ferred by convection from the prod- 
ucts of combustion to the inside sur- 
face of the metal immersion coil, 
with satisfactory combustion. One of 
the most difficult things to measure 
or to calculate is this transfer of heat 
by convection. In view of this it is 
quite possible that the area required 
in an immersion coil to transfer a 
certain amount of heat is not the 
same for different coil diameters, and 
with different number of bends. The 
amount of experimental data which 
has been published pertaining to this 
problem has. been almost negligible. 

If the theory and temperatures as 
given above, are correct, the capacity 
of an immersion coil cannot be very 
greatly affected by agitation of the 
solution. With a completely en- 
closed. blast system so that a very 
high pressure may be maintained in- 
side of. the coil there is little limita- 
tion, upon. the use of ten or more 
elbows.. However, if the burner is an. 
atmospheric burner there .is appar- 
ently a. definite limitation on the 
number of elbows which can be used. 

To. determine. just. what the limi- 
tations are,.in the number of elbows 
which can, be used with atmospheric 
immersion installations, a series of 
tests were run, the results of which 
are presented in the accompanying 
tabulations. 

From these tests. we can deduce 
the following conclusions : 
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1. The 25,000 B.t.u. burner will de- 
develop full capacity with com- 
plete combustion, only providing 
there are not more than three 
elbows in the coil. 

2. The 50,000 B.t.u. burner will de- 
velop 90% of its capacity with 
six elbows. 

3. The 100,00 B.t.u. burner will de- 
velop 120% of its capacity with 
five elbows. 

4. With the smaller burners the 

burner nozzle may not be very 

close to the entrance of the coil. 

With the larger burner this is 
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.In general, 





not a limitation ‘on’ satisfactory 
combustion. 

with the smaller 
burners and the smaller coils it 
is difficult to obtain complete 
combustion unless there are only 
a very small number of bends. 
On the other hand, with the 
larger burner and a 6” coil, it is 
difficult to restrict, the excess air 
unless there are a large number 
of bends. This suggests the de- 
sirability of an adjustable shut- 
ter in the latter case. 


6. Atmospheric immersion burners 


7. 


8. 


9. 


TEST A—50,000 B.t.u. Burner and 2% Inch Coil 
Flue Analysis 








Per cent Gas GasRate Flue 
Test r A \ Pressure MBt.u. Length 
No. Coil Description CO; co O; Inches perhour Feet 
1 42 ft. ye ee pipe, 
joined by 2 U’s, 1 L, 
with L to flue. Coil ly- 
ing horizontal ........ 9.1 74 0.0 4.0 56 5 
BE Sak sa hinvaeaus seas 10.0 6.5 0.0 40 56 7% 
BA Si canaaek as cages 10.0 5.0 0.0 4.0 57 7% 
We EU 9s cs HS oe kes ones 10.2 5.0 0.0 4.0 57 7% 
5 32 ft. lengths—234” pipe, 
joined by 2 U’s—with L 
to flue—coil horizontal. 11.0 44 0.0 4.0 57 7% 
6 Ditto—with coil and U’s 
in vertical plane....... 11.7 3.4 0.0 4.0 57 7% 
7 2-2 ft. lengths—2%” pipe 
joined by 1-U with L 
to flue—coil vertical. . 12.5 1.4 0.0 4.0 57 7% 
8 6” + @ ay er yy en 
reducer t. 1 
2%" pipe, joined by 2 
U’s, 1 L, with L to flue 
—coil horizontal....... 11.1 3.5 0.0 40 57 7% 
POs  icdeassaabnees 128 2 1.0 4.0 42 7% 
SN sai a 5B csv wks 10.8 0.0 4.3 3.0 7% 
Be OS ha 5 a wah oak 12.9 0.5 03 3.0 42 7% 
ee SE Beas a ee sa owhad 12.5 1.5 0.0 3.5 45 7% 
* Distance in inches from orifice to beginning of throat. 
TEST B—25,000 B.t.u. Burner and 2 Inck Coil 
Flue Analysis 
Coil Description Per cent Gas GasRate Flue 
Test (Horizontal r —~ ~. Pressure MBtu. Length 
No. in each case) Co, CO O; Inches perhour Feet 
3 2s ae wy sommes 
e, reducer, 4 lengths 
Zope (12”, 20", 20”, 
14”) joined by 5 L’s and 
short nipples, connected 
es fee 12.1 24 0.0 3.5 175 7 
6 BRO ici biteauss 12.3 1.9 0.0 2.7 15.0 7 
15 12 x 24%" Combustion 
nipple, reducer, 1—20° 
length 2” pipe, joined by 
2 L’s pi short oy 
connected by L 8.3 0.0 5.6 3.6 18.0 7 
WO TO een chek. oad es 11.5 0.0 2.9 35 25.5 7 
IF MeN 6 ov cae neha s 5} chee 12.6 0.0 08 44 28.0 7 








* Distance in inches from orifice to beginning of throat. 


Distance 
Orifice Data burner 
to coil— 
Size Distance* inches Remarks 
$32 Y% 2 Flue temperature 
—170° F. 
$32 Y% 
% 2 Flue temperature 
—290° F. 
$29 Y% Flue temperature 
4 P want F. 
ue temperature 
é —325° F. M 
Btu. per sq. 


33 



























should be adjusted by the use of 
an Orsat. They should always 
be vented unless they are of the 
smallest sizes and unless they 
are adjusted to give a safe 
amount of excess air. 

With the smaller coils a com- 
bustion nipple of the next larger 
pipe size is advantageous. 
There should be a vertical flue of 
at.least 7 feet before the draft 
hood. 

If a burner is set for the cor- 
rect combustion at one pressure 
there will be a definite difference 


Distance 
Orifice Data burner 
——_ tocoil— 
Size Distance* inches Remarks 
$6 0 V, 
$6 0 % 
$6 0 3 
%6 0 3 Burner put in tee 
—in flue 1 ft. 
from top 
%6 3 
%6 0 3 
0 3 
uC 
ue temperature 
: —325 F. M 
B.t.u. .per sq. 
ft. external 
coil area is 5.5. 
$18 Y% 3 
$13 A 3 
$13 Y% 3 


ft.external 
coil area is 8.75 





in the amount of air for com- 

bustion if there is an appreciable 

variation in the gas pressure. 
10. It is possible to use more el- 


though the quantity of gas billed per 
square foot of coil was as much as 
13,000 B.t.u. This indicates that 
very high thermal efficiencies can be 
bows with atmospheric burners, obtained from atmospheric and im- 
particularly with those of the mersion heated installations, particu- 
larger size if they are adjusted larly when they are well insulated 

to a capacity which will result and covered. If such tanks are not 

in complete combustion. covered there is a very appreciable 

11. It is quite probable that any de- heat loss from the top surface of the 
sired number of elbows could be water. This is not, of course, a re- 
used if an exhaust fan were used sult of immersion heating and is not 

to pull the products of combus- strictly chargeable against immersion 
tion with the required combus- heating when comparing the effi- 
tion air through the coil. ciency of immersion heating with the 
From the data completed in the efficiency of heating by steam coils. 
test above, it will be noted that flue This loss will be approximately 945 
temperatures were quite low even B.t.u. per square foot of exposed 
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TEST C—100,000 B.t.u. Burner and 4 Inch Coil 


water surface per hour when the 
water is 150°F and 1690 B.t.u. when 
the water is 180°F. The tabulation 
of Test D gives the details of an effi- 
ciency test run on a tank 7x4x3% 
feet heated by two atmospheric 
burners firing into two 6” coils with 
a total length of 36 ft. Each coil had 
three elbows. 

It is hoped that the above informa- 
tion can be used as a basis for the 
design of atmospheric immersion 
heated installations. It is also hoped 
that there will be further publication 
of test data of this nature. If so, 
there will be an increased use of in- 
dustrial gas for atmospheric immer- 
sion heating and the Gas Industry 
will benefit accordingly. 





Flue Analysis Distance 
Coil Description Per cent Gas Rate Orifice Data = burner 
ba (Horizontal r —~ Pressure MB.t.u. Length to coil— 
in each case) CO; CO O; Inches perhour Feet Size Distance* inches Remarks 
18. 4 Length 4 inch pipe (26”, 
19”, 19”) joined by L’s 
and short nipples, con- 
nected by L to flue... 10.2 0.0 28 3.5 108 7 19/64 % - a 
—512° F. 
MN ies Siti iS ss ov se 11.5 0.0 1.4 3.5 120 7 % 4 ee 
NN a esa risa. + ana. 12.0 0.0 0.6 35 120 7 % % % M Bu. per sq. 
ft. external coil 
area is 13 
* Distance in inches—orifice is inserted in throat. 
TEST D—Cleaning Tank Heated by Immersion Burners 
Test with 460 M. B.tu. on Burners 
Efficiency . 
Water Sensible Meter Sensible M B.t.u. gas 
Temperature Heat added Reading Gas Heat only— _—i burnt per 
: of to Water cu. ft. used in added to sq. ft. coil 
Time Period End Period M B.t.u. _ one period MBt.u. water—% per hour 
102 = wits ss 
0 min. to OP i 126 112 4400 150 75 79 
20 min. to MN eo os 148 103 4700 150 69 79 
8 Ee SS a ee a 170 103 5000 150 69 79 
1 hr. ee ee 189 89 5320 160 56 84 
1 hr. 20 min. to 1 hr. 40 min............. 205 75 5640 160 47 8.4 
ee 2M 214 42 5950 155 26 8&2 
SE 5 a Ske 524 925 56.7 B81 
Including heat to evaporate water Efficiency is 644% 
Height of water an Beginning—3’0” End—2’11%" Evaporated—% 
Weight of water in tank.................. Beginning—4680% End—4607% Evaporated—/3% 
Average Water Temp................... 166° F. 
Flue Gas: 
Temperature—620° F. Per Cent 
a aU so... cae ve dacs cuncecumouencabinevn. ceuctemiul 10.5 
Rs ert teense =. errsasssnahesst tana yen cadaner tak. Una cia eos Ne EDITORS NOTE 
son. ne caucuses sndcsen pene 20% 
Semmes ment boos im flue gases... .... 2... eee teen eeeds 67.5 B.t.u. tong cu. ft. gas ; 
Rie ment foes im flue gases... ..... 2.2... eee eeecs eens: 50 B.t.u. per cu. ft. gas The American Gas Journal 


Heat Balanc = Per Cent M. B.t.u: will be pleased to publish sim- 
To Sensible Hea TRE PRINS cae Me “71 | iat Aeste on immersion “heat- 
NN Sk aa 6 kis canes ic ccvacccesheenv’ sthes 2.6 24 ing made by, other industrial 
Radiation from surface of still water.....................-. 78 72 j : 

Cee TT awe cuentananbenbas 23.4 217 fuel engineers, as suggested in 
Unaccounted for ....-.......... GWE GiaKs 9 hs cob wea baaneas 18 18 a > 
Mr. Biemiller’s closing para- 
gE SEE 5 ri RES a 100.0 925 


Remarks: Solution agitated throughout both tests by blowing high pressure air through 
Tank: Size 7 x 4 x 3% ft., of sheet metal, open at top. 


Coils: 2, 6 inch diameter. Total length 36 ft. Bends—6. 


Volume—8.9 cu. ft 


.. [500 — (67.5 + 50)] + 5000 = 77% 


Internal surface—57 sq. ft. 
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WE SALUTE THE ALERT GAS COMPANY EXECUTIVES WHO ARE DEMONSTRATING LEADERSHIP in the modernization of |) 
ranges, appliances and metering as a means of keeping the if 
gas industry in step with the van of progress. 


Loads are being increased ... customer good will is being 
strengthened. 


In terms of simple economics, meter modernization not only is 
giving gas companies the advantage of the larger capacities 
of today’s meters, but it is also definitely assuring savings on 
maintenance for years to come. 


Advanced developments in both design and materials are 
minimizing preventable causes of removal due to premature : 
failure of obsolete equipment. This reduces customer complaints 
and stimulates further confidence in gas company equipment. 


American Meter Company products and service are calculated 
to net you the greatest possible return on your meter dollar. 
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Pressure Regulators On 


Gas Appliances 


Some Salient Features of Design and Application 
By ALLEN: D. MACLEAN 


Chief Engineer, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 


G‘s is distributed for only one 

purpose—to be burned and to 
produce heat. Every operation in gas 
production and distribution is di- 
rected to this end, and the gas indus- 
try will spare no effort to produce 
and transmit its product to the point 
of burning in the most efficient and 
economical manner, Equipment for 
the production and transmission of 
gas has been highly developed and 
the operation of this equipment is in 
the hands of that carefully trained 
and conscientious group of men 
which comprises the personnel of 
our gas industry. 


Gas appliances, too, especially in 
recent years, have a high degree of 
efficiency. The designs have been 
scientifically developed to insure 
proper and complete combustion of 
the gas so that the greatest amount 
of useful heat can be produced per 
cubic foot of gas burned and this 
heat applied with a minimum of loss. 


The designer of gas burning equip- 
ment has at hand a vast store of in- 
formation on combustion. The pub- 
lished results of a host of experi- 
menters, as well as his own investiga- 
tions, yield valuable data on burner 
and appliance designs. The proper 
mixing-of air with the gas, the heat 
input, the proportioning of the ori- 
fices, the physical arrangement of the 
burner, the location of the burner 
with respect to the point where heat 
is to be applied, and a myriad of 
other details are carefully considered 
in designing any gas appliance. In 
general the designer knows the 
amount of heat he wishes to develop, 
expressed in B.t.u.’s, and he must 
take into account the heating value 
of the various with which the 
appliance is to be used, All calcula- 
tions are based on known gases and 
known heat inputs, 


With the ordinary gas burner the 
amount of any specified gas used in 
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Fig. 1—Spring Loaded Appliance Regu- 
lator 


a given time can depend on but two 
factors; first, the size of the orifice 
through which the gas flows from its 
pipe line into that region in which it 
mixes with air, and second, the pres- 
sure difference across this orifice. 
This last can, in reality, be stated as 
the pressure in the pipe just ahead of 
the orifice since the region to which 
the gas flows through the orifice is 
usually very close to atmospheric, or 
zero, pressure. 


For many burners, such as the top 
burner on a stove, the pressure at the 
orifice is adjusted each time the 
is turned on, that is, the hand e 
is turned until the desired height of 
flame is obtained ; but on other appli- 
ances such as water heaters, space 
heaters, gas furnaces, conversion 
burners, refrigerators, etc., there is 
no manual supervision of the height 
of the flame or no inspection to see 


that the flame is adjusted to its opti- 
mum condition. It is evident, then, 
that the efficiency of such a burner 
will depend very largely upon the 
ressure at the orifice and it is here, 
o insure the best type of combus- 
tion in view of the fairly wide varia- 
tion in distribution pressures, that 
most designers incorporate a pressure 
regulator. 


The regulation of pressure at the 
orifice permits the designer to build 
equipment for a maximum of effi- 
ciency. Since he is very certain that 
the pressure difference across the 
orifice is to be maintained accurately, 
he can choose his orifice size to admit 
exactly the amount of gas necessary, 
and design the burner so that :t will 
obtain the proper amount of air for 
the gas being used. Flues, combus- 
tion spaces, secondary air, etc. can 
be Pape on ve et oo 
on the premise that a ve efinite 
rate of flow of gas will be Gachateeh 
through the orifice. In this way 
maximum efficiency can be obtained 
from all parts of the appliarice. Heat 
input is controlled accurately and air- 
gas ratios can be held within very 
close limits. The constant height of 
the flame under these condtions per- 
mits the proper burner location with 
respect to the body being heated. The 
designer of appliances, above all 
others, appreciates the advantage of 
accurately controlled pressure. 


This advantage, however, also ex- 
tends to the installation and operation 
of the appliance. All adjustments can 
be made with a very definite knowl- 
edge that they will not change be- 
cause of pressure changes. There is 
no need of continually experimenting 
with the size of orifices or adjust- 
ment required to give most efficient 
combustion, and all factors in the 
burner design, being based on a con- 
stant pressure, can be depended upon 
to remain constant. 
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In using gas where the pressure is 
controlled accurately at the orifice, 
there is no possibility of obtaining 
too rich a mixture at times of high 
pressure in the mains, nor too lean 
a mixture when during peak load 
hours main pressures are reduced 
somewhat below the average. Of 
particular value is accurately con- 
trolled pressure when a modulating 
type thermostat is used on the appli- 
ances. This type of control is essen- 
tially a valve just ahead of the burner 
orifice, which, in response to tem- 
perature changes modulates the pres- 
sure at the orifice. If the pressure 
ahead of this modulating valve is 
allowed to vary, the valve can never 
a so of equilibrium, for 
besides its position to take 
care of the sits Ae heat requirements 
to maintain a constant temperature, it 
must also change position as the 
pressure at its inlet changes. Since 
there is considerable lag in tempera- 
ture control systems, the pressure 
varying during the period between 
ve movement and the thermo- 
stat action will sometimes cause an 
effect just opposite tu what the 
thermostat is trying to accomplish. 
If, for instance, the thermostat valve 
is ‘closing to decrease heat input, and 
simultaneously the pressure in the 
main increases, an increased amount 
of gas will pass through the valve 
spi the gt Hi is closing. With 
ed pressure, of course, this 
is not the case, for the amount of gas 
flowing will be directl proportional 
to the thermostatic valve opening. 
Recently, ranges of the “receding 
oa type have been developed, 
on the principle of a given 
heat vegan A to the oven in a prede- 
termined time, and then closing off 
the source of heat, and by good in- 


-gulation allowing the temperature to 


recede very slowly. This type of 
heat and time control requires very 
careful pressure regulation so as to 
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Fig. 11l—Performance Curve—Spring Loaded Appliance 


Regulator 
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maintain the input at a constant rate. 
A pressure regulator here is very 
essential. 


The design of a pressure regulator 
to work satisfactory on an appliance 
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Fig. I1—Weight Loaded Appliance 
Regulator 


is somewhat different from the de- 
sign of an ordinary regulator, such 
as a service regulator. In the first 
place, appliance regulators are in- 
tended to operate on very low inlet 
pressures, These inlet pressures, 
however, vary over a wide range 
when expressed as percen For 
instance, the tests eck he 

AG Ek Laboratory on lochange 
regulators varies from 3.5" minimum 
to 10.5” maximum. These pressures 
have been chosen as representing the 
expected maximum variation in the 
average distribution system. Since 
the outlet pressure of the regulator is 
usually set fairly close to the mini- 
mum expected inlet pressure, the ac- 
tual pressure loss across the regula- 
tor valve must be small. This fact 
must be considered in designing 
an appliance regulator. Appliance 


regulators also must be designed 
compactly since they are to become 
part of the appliance and should not 
take up too much space. In general, 
connections should be horizontal to 
permit the best installation and for 
most appliances some sort of a vent- 
ing device above the diaphragm 
should be provided. The regulator 
must also be capable of outlet pres- 
sure adjustment, either when the ap- 
pliance is assembled or at installa- 
tion. The regulator, of course, 
should be rugged and capable of 
withstanding a certain amount of 
rough handling. 


A typical regulator for such work 
is shown in Figure I, It will be noted 
that even though conditions of regu- 
lation are quite different than with 
standard regulators, the general prin- 
ciple of the pressure regulator still 
applies. The inlet at the left is con- 
nected to the house piping system; 
the outlet, of course, is connected to 
the appliance, The outlet pressure is 
allowed to pass into’ the diaphragm 
chamber through the hole at A so 
that the diaphragm B is subjected to 
the outlet pressure. Counteracting 
the upward force of this outlet pres- 
sure is the compression of spring C 
which is adjustable. The diaphragm 
in its movement is connected to the 
valve at D so that as the outlet pres- 
ps ene to ova and —< the 

iaphragm upwar inst the force 
in the i ag valve D is raised 
and tends to restrict the flow of gas 
from the inlet to the outlet. Simi- 
larly if the outlet pressure tends to 
decrease, the spring forces the dia- 
a and valves downward, en- 
the opening of the valve so 

a e outlet pressure is restored. 
ent is, of course, ex- 


sais simple and is, in general, the 
m of operation in all pressure 


regulators. It is possible to adjust 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Modern 
Carbonizing 
Systems 





GLOVER-WEST 


CONTINUOUS VERTICAL RETORTS 


Making gas in 355 installations whose yearly 
production is from 6 to 8,000 million. The 
logical plant for maximum gas yields. 


WESTVERTICAL 
: SEMI-INTERMITTENT VERTICALS 


As an alternative where a demand for coke 
of a special character must be met. 


Combining the proved advantages of contin- 
uous carbonization with the best features of 
intermittent carbonization. 


Designed, Manufactured and Erected by 


WEST CAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
424 Madison Avenue 
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(Continued from page 38) 


the spring by means of a screw so 
that any desired outlet pressure may 
be obtained. It will also be noted that 
there is a vent connection at E above 
the diaphragm so that any seepage 
or leakage through the diaphragm 
can be conducted away to a safe 
point. The loading of the diaphragm, 
which provides the force which re- 
acts against the controlled pressure, 
can be accomplished by using 
weights instead of a spring. Such a 
weight loading arrangement is shown 
in Figure IT. 


Performance 


The actual performance of the ap- 
pliance regulator is of prime interest. 
Its function, of course, is to main- 
tain the outlet pressure as nearly con- 
stant as possible in spite of wide va- 
riations in inlet pressure and in the 
face of volumes which, in some cases, 
are varied by a modifying thermostat 

_ valve. lt will be seen that we are in- 
terested mainly in three variables, in- 
let pressure, rate of flow through the 
regulator, and outlet pressure. To 
really understand the inter-relation 
of these three variables, it is neces- 
sary to express them graphically as 
shown in Figure III. Here it will be 
noted that curves are plotted with the 
outlet pressure vertically and the 
rate of flow of gas through the regu- 
lator horizontally. To express the 
various inlet pressures it is usually 
desirable to plot a curve of the outlet 
pressure versus rate of flow for sev- 
eral inlet pressures. That is to say, 
throughout a test the volume is 
varied and the outlet pressure noted 
while the inlet pressure is maintained 
constant for the test. Thus it will 
be seen there is an outlet pressure- 
volume curve for a 3.5” inlet pressure 
and a 10.5” inlet pressure. 


The regulator producing the curve 
for Figure III is of a typical spring 
loaded type. It will be noted that as 
the rate of flow increases for any 
given. inlet maintained, the outlet 
pressure decreases. This is due to 
several causes. First, as the rate of 
flow increases the valve must open 
to take care of this increased volume, 
the diaphragm lowers and the spring 
extends. As the spring extends its 
compression reaction against the 
diaphragm decreases, therefore re- 
quiring less outlet pressure to main- 
tain the balanced condition. Also, as 
the diaphragm moves downward the 
arch of the leather between the mov- 
ing diaphragm pan and the fixed 
diaphragm casing is such that the 
actual effective area of the dia- 
phragm increases. This requires less 
pressure .per square inch under the 








~~ —s 


diaphragm to balance in its lower 
position than it does in its upper. A 
further decrease in outlet pressure 
is occasioned by the fact that as the 
rate of flow increases there is in- 
creased swirling and also an in- 
creased amount of pressure required 
to move the gas from the body of 
the regulator (from which point the 
pressure under the diaphragm is 
taken) into the outlet pipe. These 
three factors tend to give us decreas- 
ing outlet pressures as the rate of 
flow through the regulator is in- 
creased. It is for this reason that al- 
most all appliance regulators will 
show a lower outlet pressure at the 
higher rates of flow than at the lower. 
This, of course, is objectionable, but 
if held within proper limits. is not 
serious. The Committee on domestic 
gas appliance regulators of the 
American Gas Association have limi- 
ted this decrease to %” of outlet 
pressure. This factor is of more im- 
portance in those appliances where 
the rate of flow is changed by means 
of a modifying type thermostatic 
control than it is in those appliances 
where the thermostatic control is ac- 
complished by turning the appliance 
on or off completely rather than by 
modulating. 


It will also be noted from Figure 
III that with the inlet pressure at 
10.5" for any given rate of flow 
through the regulator the outlet pres- 
sure is higher than if the inlet pres- 


sure were maintained at 3.5.” With © 


higher inlet pressures the valve must 
be more nearly closed to pass a given 
volume of gas. As seen above, with 
the valve more nearly closed the 
spring effect and the diaphragm ef- 
fect are such as to produce higher 
outlet pressures. Hence, with spring 
type regulators we have a tendency 
to increase the outlet somewhat as 
the inlet increases, This effect is ob- 
jectionable if too great, and the A. 
G. A. Laboratory have specified that 
the outlet pressure variation due to 
this cause shall not be greater than 
one half inch of water column. 


The performance characteristics o1 
weight loaded regulators differ some- 
what from spring loaded types as 
can be seen by comparing Figure IV 
which shows the curve of a weight 
loaded regulator with Figure III, a 
spring loaded regulator. The drop 
off of outlet pressure with increasing 
volume is not of such large magni- 
tude in the weight type, mainly be- 
cause the downward force of the 
weight is constant at all valve posi~ 
tions, while the spring pressure de- 
creases as the valve opens. 


It will also be noted that with the 
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weight type, as shown in Figure IV, 


increasing the inlet pressure dé 


creases the outlet pressure for any 
constant volume. This effect is the 
opposite of what occurs with the 
spring type. It can be explained by 
the fact that with the higher inlet 
pressure the valve is nearly closed, 
and the velocity component in the 
lower valve is very nearly perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the valve, while 
in the wider open position, which 
corresponds to the lower inlet pres- 
sure, the velocity component is more 
nearly parallel to the axis of the 
valve. This velocity component, be- 
ing applied in a downward direction, 
acts to increase the downward forces 
on the ‘valve-diaphragm system, 
hence increasing the outlet pressure. 
It is the same as if more weights 
were added to the diaphragm as the 
valve opens. “It is true that the same 
effect exists’ in the spring loaded 
regulator, but it is more than over- 
balanced by the decrease in spring 
pressure as the valve opens. 


Tests 


In the actual tests which have 
been worked out by the A. G. A. 
Committee on Gas Appliance Regu- 
lators, the interrelation of inlet pres- 
sure, rate of flow, and outlet pres- 
sure is expressed in curves quite 
similar to those in Figures III and 
IV. 


All regulators are set for the outlet 
pressure required with an inlet pres- 
sure of 7 inches of water, and a rate 
of flow through the regulator which 
depends on its size. e following 
table gives this setting rate of flow 
expressed in cubic feet per hour of 
“standard gas,” i. e. a gas having a 
specific gravity of .60 and a heating 
value of 500 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 


Setting Rate of Flow 
Cubic Feet per hour 
Size Regulator Standard Gas. 

% 10 
% 15 
iy 30 
i 50 
1 100 
1% 180 
1y% 275 
2 450 
2% 700 
3 1000 


Since the setting rate of flow is 
specified as standard gas it is neces- 
sary to modify this setting rate if 
the gravity of the test gas is other 
than .60 


The performance characteristics 
of the regulator are what we are pri- 
marily interested in, and since these 
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depend mainly on valve position, the 


. setting rate, no matter what gas we 


use, uld be such as to make the 
valve assume the same position as 
with the specified setting rate of .60 
gas. The valves of a regulator in 
reality form an orifice, and the flow 
through them conforms to the laws 
of flow through any orifice. The gen- 
eral orifice formula can be expressed 
by the following equation: 


/h 
Vv G 
where 
= rate of flow. 
= a constant depending on size 
and shape of the orifice. 

A = area of orifice (equivalent). 

h = pressure loss across the ori- 

fice (in this case inlet pres- 

* gure minus outlet pressure). 

G = specific gravity of the gas 
(air = 1). 

In our consideration we wish to 
find what value of © to use for the 
value G of the test gas so as to main- 
tain K, A and h constant. Our 
formula then becomes 


1 Ki 


Q=KAVE — - 
VG VG 
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This formula merely states that the 
rate of flow is inversely proportional 
to the square root of the specific 
gravity of the gas. If we denote the 
rate of flow with standard gas by 
Q,, we can write two equations as 
follows: 








Ky 
O = 
VG 
Ky 
Q = 
V6 


Dividing one equation by the other 
we find 
Q K, V6 


QO, K, VG 


or QO = the setting rate with test 
6 1746), 


= O. / apes ES © nent 
VG VG 

If, as is often convenient, air is used 
in testing, O = .7746Q,. The curves 
in Figures III and IV were based: on 
air, and the setting point is desig- 
nated by a square surrounding the 
point. In using curves based on air 
or other gas, any rate of flow can be 


converted to .6 gravity gas by using 
the above formula. 





gas 





Fig. V—Conversion Chart—Standard Gas to Test Gas. 





774 Qs 


where 
Q = rate of flow of gas being 
used 


Q, = rate of flow of standard 
gas (.6 gravity). 

G = specific gravity of gas being 
used, 


To facilitate the conversion of 
rates of flow from standard gas to 
gas of any other specific gravity, the 
conversion diagram shown in Figure 
V has been prepared. 


Standard Setting 


Making the adjustments as de- 
scribed above, i. e. setting the outlet 

ressure with a very definite rate of 
ow for each size of appliance regu- 
lator and with an inlet pressure of 7 
inches of water permits a standard 
setting on which all regulators can 
be tested equitably. Runs are then 
made without further disturbing the 
adjustment, with the inlet pressure 
maintained at 3.5 inches of water and 
at 10.5 inches of water. These curves 
give an excellent basis for arriving at 
a safe capacity rating for the regu- 
lator. The throughput must not be 
so high as to permit excessive varia- 
tion in outlet due either to rate of 
flow increasing or inlet pressure 
varying. The A. G. A. Committee 
states that at the capacity rating of 
the regulator the outlet pressure with 
either 3.5 or 10 inches of water inlet 
shall not be lower than an outlet pres- 
sure which is .5 of an inch water 
column below the setting pressure 
described above; also, the variation 
of outlet pressure as inlet pressure 
varies from 3.5 to 10 inches must 
not be in excess of % inch water 
column at any rate of flow up to the 
capacity rating. These specifications 
insure good regulator performance 
in spite of varying rates of flow and 


be a. inlet pressures. 

ere is one other factor which 
must be considered in setting the ca- 
pacity of the regulator. When in- 
stalled in an appliance, the regulator, 
the various control valves, hand 
valves, etc. constitute restriction to 
the flow of gas. For many years in 
testing appliances, the loss of pres- 
sure through these controls has been 
considered in setting a rating on the 
appliance. It is obvious that this loss 
must be in some way apportioned 
among the various parts of the con- 
trol. The A. G. A. Committee has 
apportioned .3 inches of water col- 
= as ee allowable wipro bn 

rough the regulator if the condi 

of operation is such that the regula- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued fram page 42) 

tor must open to its widest position. 
This test is conducted by maintaining 
the inlet pressure at 2” of water col- 
umn, allowing the regulator to as- 
sume its natural open position, since 
the outlet pressure is below that 
value for which it has been set, and 
increasing the rate of flow until the 
outlet pressure is .3 inches below the 
inlet or 1.7 inches of water. This 
rate of flow can not be less than the 
capacity rating of the regulator. 

In rating a regulator then, we have 
three main rates of flow to consider. 


1—That rate of flow of :60 gravity 
gas at which the outlet pressure 
drops to a value % inch of water 
column below the setting pres- 
sure, with either 3.5 or 10.5 inches 
of water column inlet. 


2—That rate of flow of .60 gravity 
gas at which the difference of 
outlet pressure equals %4 inch of 
water column, when the inlet 
pressure is varied from 3.5 to 
10.5. inches of water column. 


3—That rate of flow of .6 gravity gas 
through the regulator which 
causes a pressure loss, with the 
valves in their naturally open po- 
sition, of .3 inch of water column. 
Whichever of the above three 
considerations gives the lowest value 
is considered the maximum capacity 
rating of ‘the regulator. 


High Degree of Accuracy 


With such a method of capacity 
rating provided for the appliance de- 
signer, it is evident that he can select 
‘for each appliance the size and type 
of regulator which will insure a high 
degree of accuracy in his pressure 
control. He is reasonably certain that 
a pressure regulator so selected for 
his appliance will maintain constant 
heat input and good flame character- 
istics in spite of varying inlet pres- 
sure and varying volume. 

To be sure, many characteristics 
other than control must be consid- 
‘ered in selecting an appliance regu- 
lator. Sturdiness, adjustability, ap- 
pearance, and general construction 
features all play an important part. 
An appliance regulator, once set, will 
not receive much attention. Its per- 
formance is taken for granted from 
that time on, and therefore films) 
and. unstable constructions should be 
avoided. 


Venting of appliance regulators 
has not received sufficient attention 
in the past. The space above the dia- 
phragm should be connected to a 
safe outlet location, to insure that 
any seepage or leakage which may 
develop in time will be carried safely 
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and not cause any damage. Venting 
directly into the firebox of a boiler or 
conversion burner or too near the 
flame of a water heater may cause 
trouble. It is possible that during the 
period the main flame is off, enough 
seepage of gas will take place 
through the diaphragm into the vent 
line to form an explosive mixture, so 
that when the flame is turned on an 
explosion will travel back along the 
vent line into the diaphragm chamber. 
Each time that this occurs a small 
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Fig. VI— Safety Seal Type Appliance 
Regulator 


hole is made in the diaphragm ma- 
terial and eventually a sizeable leak 
through the diaphragm will develop. 
To prevent this the vent line from 
the regulator should be connected to 
the stack or the outside air, or some 
point where direct combustion cannot 
reach it. 

When, as is the case with gas- 
burning refrigerators, or pressure 
controlled ovens, the regulator is set 
in a kitchen, the venting becomes 
quite a problem. For such installa- 
tions a special safety vent regulator 
has been developed and 1s shown in 
Figure VI. It will be noted that 
there are two diaphragms provided, 
an upper one “D” and a lower one 
“C”. At the center of stem A in 
the upper diaphragm a hole is drilled, 
making a long, thin orifice through 
the center screw. A spacer is pro- 
vided at B, which keeps the dia- 
phragm spaced, as shown in the il- 
lustration, but will allow them to 
spread away from each other if nec- 
essary. The pressure being con- 
trolled, ie. the outlet pressure, is 
under the lower diaphragm C, and 
the downward force acting against 
this pressure is composed of the 
weight of diaphragms C and D, with 
their attached parts, plus the down- 
ward pressure of adjustable spring 


E. As these diaphragms move up 
and down, under normal operation, 
the air space between diaphragms C 
and D does not change in volume, 
and there is but little movement of 
air through the orifice in stem A. If, 
however, a leak of more than one 
cubic foot per hour takes place, it 


' cannot escape through orifice in stem 


A as fast as it enters the space be- 
tween the diaphragms. Consequent- 
ly, diaphragm D will rise against the 
spring pressure unfil the valve por-. 
tion of the center screw at A hits 
seat F, which is made of paraprene. 

This closes off the leak and now the 
pressure above diaphragm C will 
equalize with the pressure below it, 
allowing the weight of diaphragm C 
to cause it to drop. This closes valve 
G so as to shut off the main gas 
flow. Hence, besides closing off the 
vent line, the main gas flow through 
the regulator is shut off, indicating 
excessive diaphragm leakage. This 
insures against the escape of an ex- 
cessive amount of unburned gas. 


A.G.A, Laboratory Activity 


We have tried to point out some 
of the salient features in the design 
and application of pressure regulators 
for appliances. Recent A. G. A. 
Laboratory activity has provided a 
good basis for rating and comparison 
of regulators, as well as giving as- 
surance of permanence and durabil- 
ity in the devices selected. Design- 
ers can now use regulators with much 
more confidence and with a better 
knowledge of their performance. The 
benefits derived from the use ot a 
proper regulator is becoming more 


_ apparent with the increasing number 


of appliances and the future will no 
doubt see a larger percentage of 
pressure controlled installations. 


The Gas Meter and 
Its Maintenance 
(Continued from page 23) 


the small shops as well as the large 
that we can hope to place the work 
of meter maintenance upon a plane 
where the product of our repair shops 
assumes its rightful position as an 
instrument of scientific caliber. 

Shops which are designed to, pro- 
mote time-saving travel, furnish 
healthy working conditions, and in- 
crease the degree of perfection with 
which the work is turned out, are 
well designed. Whether they turn 
out 1,000 or 50,000 meters a year, 
the objective sought is the same— 
maximum of accurate service eco- 
nomically supplied. 
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COAL MAKES GAS 


Coals produced at ACI mines stand unique in 
the field as gas producers. They have the 


required structure... correct preparation... 








proper analyses. They are low in ash, high in 





fusion temperature, low in sulphur content, high 
in volatiles and give a high gas yield. Whether you 
require coal for the manufacture of carburetted 
water gas, retort gas, or for by-product ovens, ACI 
mines offer a product unsurpassed in adaptability 
and economy. | 

ACI backs up its 
quality coals with ex- 


pert, intelligent gas en- 





gineering service which 
is available to produc- 
ers always . . . without 
obligation. You are in- 
vited to utilize this 


service. 


A) 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


~< 
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Dispatching Customers 


Orders— 


By THOMAS J. PERRY 


47 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE importance of occasional 

study of routine methods and 
operations is frequently minimized 
on the theory that it is better to 
“leave-well-enough alone.” While, on 
the other hand, the desire for change 
is often over-emphasized, resulting in 
unnecessary confusion. 

To arrive at the happy “middle 
road,” an analysis of the obvious is 
mighty helpful. For instance, gov- 
erned by the adage, “no-system-will- 
work - unless - someone - makes - it - 
work,” we would naturally look to 
the man who actually handles the 
job to suggest necessary changes 
since he knows more about the de- 
tails and routine. However, because 
of his closeness to the work, many 
times he. fails to get the proper per- 
spective. In this case we have found 
that an interchange of ideas with 
other departments results in mutual 
enlightenment. 

Of course, all of us are continually 
striving for the seemingly elusive 
state—Perfection, In conscientiously 
doing this, we often lose sight of the 
fact that it must always remain a 
“visionary goal” rather than an “ac- 
tual achievement.” It always seems 
to keep a jump ahead of us, and 
rightly so. Today’s idea of Perfec- 
tion is not tomorrow’s for this con- 
ception is directly geared to success- 
ful efforts in effecting Progress. 

Applying these thoughts to our 
method of receiving, recording and 
dispatching customers’ orders in the 
Customers’ Service Division in Kings 
and Queens Districts Service Sta- 
tions, we found it possible to effect 
improvement through centralization 
of dispatching operations. The old 
method of handling these orders 
worked satisfactorily but our practice 
of reviewing and checking our 
methods from time to time brought 
forth certain conditions which we 
felt could be improved. 

in order that this condition may 
be better understood it would be well 
for us to outline our practice at the 
Gas Service Station. 


Customers’ orders are forwarded 
from our Orders and Records Sec- 
tion to a central point in the shop by 
means of a mechanical conveyor and 
are counted and checked at this point 
which we refer to as the Counting 
and Distributing station. From here 
they are distributed to the various 
divisions according to the classes of 
work. Distribution previously’ re- 
quired messenger service between the 
receiving point and the various div- 
isional headquarters, involving some 
delay and possibility of misdirection 
with consequent effect on field op- 
erations. Under this method the fur- 
thest point from the distributing sta- 
tion was one hundred feet. 


Dispatching Board 


After careful study had been given 
the matter and various plans of im- 
provement suggested, it was decided 
that the installation of an eight po- 
sition central dispatching board, 
equipped with special telephone ap- 
paratus consisting of lamp and key 
units at each position, offered the 
most advantages to centralized dis- 
patching and elimination of messen- 


ger service with its attendant con- 
fusion. The board has ten special 
unlisted telephone trunk lines. This 
equipment is so designed as to cause 
a light to appear on each of the 
eight positions when a call is received 
on any of the trunk lines. A call is 
answered by throwing a key corres- 
ponding to the light on any of the 
positions, automatically indicating to 
the other operators that the call has 
been answered. 

A revolving bin composed of three 
horizontal sections carefully balanced 
on bearings is mounted on a shaft in 
the center of the table. These sec- 
tions contain the files designed to 
accommodate the work orders for 
each route. At the same time, the 
rotating feature makes all parts of 
the file available to each dispatcher 
without the necessity of leaving his 
station. This file may be swung in 
either direction with a very slight 
touch of the finger. 


File Design 


Very often the success or failure 
of a project depends on a detail. 
We found this true about one phase 





The Dispatching Board—Mechanical Conveyor and 
Dispatching Station Section Shown at Rear 
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of the file design. The two hundred 
and forty bins contained in the three 
sections are pitched downward 
toward the shaft to prevent the filed 
orders from falling out when the 
file is in motion. In addition their 


depth is limited so that the orders’ 


protrude approximately 44” beyond 
the outer edge of the bin. The pitch 
makes it possible to read the labels 
on the bins indicating route number 
and service man, although the or- 
ders protrude beyond the edge of the 
bin. And this overhang also makes 
it possible to withdraw orders from 
the bins without stopping the motion 
of the file. These two points made 
it possible to use the dispatching 
board without the operators inter- 
fering with each other either in filing 
or Poe mrp orders. 
ra dispatchers can use the board 
simultaneously. Thus, when you 
consider that several thousand orders 
are filed and dispatched in the course 
of a day’s work you can realize the 
actual ease and facility of operation. 
Of course it’s necessary to main- 
tain telephone schedules for service 
men. Before the central dispatching 
board was installed it was customary 
for service men to call the plant 
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switchboard ; and this involved trans- 
fer of the call by a telephone opera- 
tor to the divisional dispatcher re- 
sulting in a great deal of work fot 
the switchboard operators. In fact 
frequently switchboard traffic was 
congested to a point where it was 
difficult for service men to get in 
touch with their dispatchers without 
delay. This condition reacted against 
general efficiency on the part of serv- 
ice men for they were often unable 
to comply with their telephone sched- 
ules. 


600 Daily Calls 


Approximately six hundred tele- 
phone calls per day are handled by 
the dispatchers at the central dis- 
patching board without delay to 
service men and this has resulted 
in adherence to telephone schedules 
as well as a saving in time and tem- 
per to service men. The increased 
speed has resulted in reduction of 
customers’ inquiries pertaining to 
pending orders, an indication of the 
improved condition. 

In addition to these advantages 
a better distribution of field work is 
possible when the dispatching is done 


from a central point and this reacts 
favorably on customers, service men 
and Company. Furthermore, those 
supervisors concerned with shop 
management are enabled to keep 
closer touch with field work during 
the course of each shift effecting bet- 
ter co-ordination of field activities. 
When it is necessary to contact a 
service man it is easier to do so 
through the medium of the central 
dispatching board where time and call 
records are standardized. and it’s 
easier to systematize the work of 
various dispatchers when they oper- 
ate from one point. 

Observation of various types of 
dispatching methods in other utility 
companies seems to indicate the trend 
toward this method, and more com- 
panies are experiencing imrroved re- 
sults. 

Our study of dispatching methods 
leads us to the conclusion that ours 
is as satisfactory as any in use today. 
But tomorrow will soon be here with 
further demands for Progress. And 
then our picture of Perfection will 
advance in proportion. We expect 
that our practice of occasional study 
of routine methods and devices will 
help us keep pace. 





Protection Supreme 
for Gas Holders and = Lines 


Thousands of mies of pipe lines and dozens of 


m safe from rust for years 


gas holders have bee 
ie coatings of NO-OX-ID. 
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It is used on both new and reconditioning work 
in all climates and all soils, the nature of applica- 
tion varying with the corrosive conditions to be 
overcome. 


NO-OX-ID has won popular recognition because pe Fo 


Dearborn Chemical Company 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Cast Iron Pipe and 
Mechanical Pipe Joints 
For Gas Mains 


(Continued from page 11) 


Joint No. 11, Figure 5, illustrates 
the typical braided asbestos rein- 
forcement. 

Joint No. 8, Figure 4, illustrates 
the typical braided jute reinforce- 
ment. 

All of the gaskets were in excel- 
lent condition when the test was com- 


pleted. 


Anthony Joints 


Joints Nos. 16 and 17 were stand- 
ard Anthony joints, provided with 
standard Anthony gaskets reinforced 
with asbestos cloth on the tips and 
the backs. tac g Nos. 14 and 15 
were provided with standard An- 
thony hot oil gaskets marked “rub- 
ber core No. 7828 Garlock T.M.” 
The rubber core in these gaskets is 
bright red in color and is entirely 
confined within a cover which ap- 
pears to be woven asbestos impreg- 
nated with a gray rubber material. 

Joints Nos. 14 and 17 are repre- 
sentative of the Anthony gaskets 
tested. See Figures 6 and 7. All of 
these gaskets were in good condition 
except one hot oil gasket which had 
the cover of gray rubber and asbestos 
broken at one point. 


Boltless Joint 


The standard Anthony duck tipped 
and backed gasket came out in ex- 
cellent condition. See Figure 8. 


Dresser—M etal Reinforced Gasket 


A standard steel Dresser coupling 
provided with gaskets reinforced 
with a spiral coil of wire at the tip 
and at the inside of the back of each 
gasket was tested as Joint No. 20, 
see Figure 9. The reinforcements 
consisted of tightly wound coils of 
wire. The wire is about 1/32” in 
diameter and the coil is about 3/16” 
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Fig. 8—Joint No. 3 Leadite-Boltless Type Duck Lip and Back 


in diameter. These gaskets were in 
excellent condition. It was noted that 
some of the rubber, which was on the 
tip of the gasket outside of the wire 
reinforcing ring, was a bit soft and 
that the rubber on the tip of these 
gaskets could be easily split away 
from the wire coil. We do not be- 
lieve that this is a particular disad- 
vantage as the rubber at the tip is 
not necessarily a part of the sealing 
surface of the gasket. 

A test on a Dresser coupling with 
plain rubber gaskets showed that, 
when the coupling was carefully 
made up so that no metallic contact 
existed between either of the pipes 
and the coupling, the resistance from 
one pipe to the other was 10 million 
ohms. With the wire reinforced 
gasket the resistance between the two 
pipes dropped to 64 ohms. 


Conclusions 


All of the gaskets that were tested 
stood up well during the test, and in 
general showed improvement over 
the other gaskets previously tested. 

The method of Srovidilie heavy 
reinforcing rings of braided material, 
such as jute or asbestos, at the tips 
and backs of the gaskets precludes 
any flow of rubber into the small 
crevices which must exist in the 
joints manufactured with reasonable 
foundry tolerances. As shown by the 
test, this method completely confines 
the rubber, and there is every reason 
to expect a similar result in practice. 

The use of braided asbestos rings 
provides a material which should not 
seriously deteriorate with age under 


either dry or wet gas conditions and 
a material which is sufficiently pliable 
to flow or be pressed into the inequal- 
ities of the joint and still retain 
strength enough to completely con- 
fine the rubber. This material also 
permits some movement of the two 
pipes with respect to each other with- 
out breaking the bond between. the 
rubber and the pipe. This test and 
our other earlier tests indicate that 
gaskets made with this material and 
of proper design will permit the in- 
stallation of cast iron .pipes with 
mechanical joints with every assur- 
ance that the life of the joint with 
respect to the gasket should be as 
long as the life of the pipe itself. 

It is our judgment that the blunt 
nose gaskets are to be preferred 
over a gasket with a sharp tip, be- 
cause in this way inequalities in the 
pipe dimensions which would present 
a large opening at the tip of the gas- 
ket will be taken up by the reinforc- 
ing ring at the tip. With a sharp 
nose gasket the tip of the gasket 
would be forced into this large open- 
ing, thus decreasing the usefulness 
of this tip and the effective sealing 
surface of the gasket. 


Suggestions 

It should be to the interest of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Industry and to the 
users of cast iron pipe to standardize 
on a gasket for all makes of mechani- 
cal joints for cast iron pipes. It is 
our suggestion that this be of the 
blunt nose type heavily reinforced at 
the front and the back with braided 
asbestos, and that the gasket be 
lengthened about one half inch over 
the present gasket size so as to pro- 
vide a greater sealing surface of rub- 
ber between the reinforcements. 

By utilizing the knowledge of 
mechanical joints developed in this 
work and by protecting the bolts and 
nuts of a mechanical joint by meth- 
ods developed in other tests, we be- 
lieve that a cast iron pipe line can 
be installed which will remain tight - 
under service conditions during the 
life of the cast iron pipe. 





Fig. 9—Joint No. 20—Dresser Coupling Wire Reinforced 
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(@D OVALSEAL Mechanical Joint 





for TRY with SAND SPUN NSS: IRON Pipi 


FOR GAS, WATER, OIL, STEAM, GASOLENE, CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Some of the Basic Features: 


1. Flexibility: 


A joint which has ample freedom for deflec- 
tion, expansion, and contraction, without .in- 
jury to the gasket or packing. 


2. Efficiency: 


A joint which gives maximum seal under all 
conditions. It \is mechanically right. 


3. Cold Flow Eliminated: 


A joint in which the design of the gasket or 
packing material prevents “‘cold flow.” 


4. Simplicity: 


A joint with the least number of parts—easy 
to handle and to assemble. 


5. Corrosion Avoided: 


A joint which affords maximum protection 
from corrosion. 


6. Fool Proof: 


A joint which cannot be assembled improp- 
erly; the gasket automatically makes the 
spigot end concentric with the bell. 


SEE EXHIBIT AT AGA CONVENTION AT BOOTH NO. 302 
FOR COMPLETE emer “ue WRITE 


R.D. WOOD COMPANY 222cbeeen2 
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High Pressure Storage 
(Continued from page 20) 


condensates are present. At plant 
locations with numerous subsurface 
lines confusion is minimized and 
safety enchanced by overhead con- 
nections. 

Supports are necessary for over- 
head lines and are spaced to prevent 
excessive trapping due to sagging 
between supports and to provide 
rigidity against swaying during wind 
storms. The spacing would depend 
not only on the connection pipe di- 
ameter but whether the pipe used on 
connections was standard or light 
weight or any other factor affecting 
its weight and strength. Local condi- 
tions may permit suspending the con- 
— ine by cables or brackets at- 
tach to “ existing structures. 
Brackets and cables are preferable to 
column supports as more numerous 
points of suspension can be economi- 
cally and practically. installea. Col- 
umn supports interfere with the con- 
venient utilization of ground space 
and usually increase the cost over 
that of cable suspension or brackets. 

Brackets and column. supports 
should not be rigidly attached to nor 
integral with the connecting lines but 
provide a method to allow freedom 
of longitudinal movement of the line 
on either a plane surface or prefer- 
ably rollers. Freedom of longitudinal 
movement decreases the effect of ex- 
‘pansion and contraction, minimizes 
strains from transverse movement of 
a line caused by swaying or move- 
ment of the support and eliminates 
unnecessary fixed points where 


Strains on the line would concentrate 
causing internal stress in excess of 
the amount occurring in a line that is 
free to move. 

Where a connecting line changes in 
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Type of Support Detailed in Illustration 24 and Carrying in Addition a Steam Line. 
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direction especially on exposed lines 
a sweep bénd in place of a sharp 
angle is desirable. As the angle of 
change increases from 0 to 90 de- 
grees the length of the sweep is in- 
creased as much as practical to pro- 
vide increased flexibility which re- 
lieves strain. Factory rolled bends 
may be purchased and simplify con- 
struction on pipe four inches or 
larger in diameter. 

When lack of space requires the 
use of angles in place of bends straps 
welded on the tension side of the 
bend or where fittings are used in- 
stalling a swing joint will assist in 
preventing failure caused by exces- 
sive stress concentrating at the point 
of change in direction. 

A support will relieve strain in a 
connecting line if installed at any 
point where the connecting line is 
changed from a horizontal to a verti- 
cal direction or changed to a decided 
angle from the horizontal or where 
a flange or slip coupling joint is in- 
stalled. 

At both the control and storage 
ends of a connection a slip coupling 
joint is advantageous in taking up 
any slight angularity thus facilitating 
construction and preventing strains 
being concentrated at a flange where 
it may result in failure of the gasket 
or even of the metal itself. Such a 
slip joint would be the last joint to 
be completed on the connection thus 
allowing screw joints to be made up 
without strain, flanges to be evenly 
pulled together and any slight angu- 
larity in the line of the pipe taken up 
in the slip coupling which is designed 
for that purpose. The slip coupling 
would also overcome the necessity of 
cutting the pipe for the connection 
to an exact length as a space of an 
inch or two between the ends of the 
pipe in the slip coupling would not 
be harmful. 


Fig. 25 











Support Uuder Riser with Slip Coupling 


near Ho Connection to Facilitate Con- 

struction and Provide Additional Fle.xibil- 

ity. Bracket Welded to Holder Support 

Allows Connectin tag to Move Freely. 
tg. 26. 


Installing tees for future additional . 
storage is good practice but valves on 
each proposed take-off may be 
omitted as the connecting line can, 
in practically every case, be taken out 
of service for the short time neces- 
sary to install a valve or make a com- 
piete tie-in. Valves are costly and 
the time elapsing between the in- 
stallation of storage increments may 
witness a material change in original 
plans to the extent that the storage 
would be located elsewhere. The tee 
may end in a flange or screw fitting 
but solid welding is preferable so 
that should future changes eliminate 
the need for the tee potential source 
of leakage would not exist. 

At the storage end of the connec- 
tion a shut off valve is practically al- 
ways placed as a safety factor should 
failure occur in the line between con- 
trols and storage and also for the 
purpose of isolating individual stor- 
age tanks. 

Bleeders or regular drips are pro- 
vided at low points to care for con- 
densates. Even on a comparatively 
dry gas very low atmospheric tem- 
peratures may result in an accumula- 
tion of liquids. A drip is valuable 
not: only in interrupting and collect- 
ing liquid- but also — matter. 

en ground water or the type of 
(Continued on page 110) 
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HIGH GASKET 
PRESSURESE, 


ONLY the Dresser Style 60 combines these 
6 features... ONLY the Dresser Style 60 
is Sealometer developed and proved!... 


S. R. DRESSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - BRADFORD, PA. 
In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 32 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
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The Function of 
Thermal Gas Rates 


(Continued from page 14) 


dential business has now been largely 
overshadowed, in others it has not; 
and some of the earnings statements 
still plainly show after a number of 
years the effects of an inadequate 
residential rate schedule. 


The fault generally did not lie 
with the company managements. In 
many cases they made determined 
and able efforts to explain matters to 
the public; but the public was sus- 

icious, and in most cases could not 

‘made to understand the situation. 


In June 1928, in connection with 
ver to natural gas, the Pub- 
lic ice Company of Colorado 
succeeded in putting into effect in 
Denver a residential rate schedule 
the object of which was to maintain 
for small consumption very nearly 
the same revenue per heat unit as 
with manufactured gas. The rate 
was on a volume basis, but neverthe- 
less gave practical recognition to the 
thermal principle. The results were 
sen! gn 2 Very few. other com- 
ich have retained volume 
peor have been as fortunate as the 
one in Denver in maintaining their 
earnings following change-over. 


In 1930, when it was decided to 

ing natural gas to Chicago, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany made a careful investigation of 
the rate questions involved. As a re- 
sult, it decided to change its rate 
schedules to an equivalent thermal 
basis well in advance of the increase 
in heating value, leaving the old vol- 


ume schedules still available if spe- 
cially requested by a customer, It 
was believed that in this way the 
public would become accustomed to 
the new basis of charging with the 
old type of service, and would come 
to realize that it meant no increase 
in bills. Out of about 850,000 cus- 
tomers, only 311 requested to be kept 
on the cubic foot basis of billing. 
When high heating value mixed gas 
was introduced the following year, 
a reduction, averaging about 614% 
was made in the residential thermal 
rates; and the volume rates were dis- 
continued entirely, 


The Chicago plan, which proved an 
outstanding success, depended en- 
tirely on public psychology. The 
customers apparently were more 
favorably impressed with a moderate 
reduction in thermal rates than they 
had been elsewhere with attempts to 
obtain increases in volume rates, 
even though the latter might have re- 
sulted in the delivery of a greater 
number of heat units for a given 
price, 


The acceptance of thermal rates in 
this country since their original adop- 
tion in Chicago has been little short 
of remarkable. Exclusive of Chi- 
cago, companies serving approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 customers have 
changed from manufactured to natu- 
ral or high heating value mixed 
since the end of December, 1930. The 
companies serving approximately 
three-quarters of these customers 
adopted thermal rates either previous 
to or at the time of the change-over, 
and with one exception still have 
them in effect. 


The impression may be gained that 
the principal use of thermal rates in 
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this country is to avoid public mis- 
understanding and opposition to the 
granting of adequate compensation 
for the service when a substantial in- 
crease in heating value occurs. That 
is the case. In England, when thermal 
rates were introduced, the effort of 
the authorities was to avoid condi- 
tions which would arouse public an- 
tagonism and prevent the companies 
from attaining a legitimate end. The 
conditions in the United States are 
different, but the fundamental prin- 
ciple is the same. Usually no great 
advantage or disadvantage may be 
ps to result from the adoption 
of thermal rates in a situation where 
conditions of gas supply are rela- 
tively stable; but experience shows 
that when natural gas is introduced 
they perform a very definite service. 


Evidently that has been the con- 
clusion of those who have thermal 
rates. In almost every case known to 
the author where such rates have 
been adopted, whether or not the 
heating value of the gas has as yet 
actually been raised, the main reason 
for doing so was the introduction or 
expected introduction of natural or 
other high heating value gas. A few 
seem to attach importance to the 
fact that the gas industry is in the 
business of selling fuel service, and 
hence believe that its charges should 
be based directly on heat units de- 
livered. Some others think that 
thermal rates provide an advantage 
in dealing with large industrial cus- 
tomers who are accustomed to pur- 
chase fuel on a heat unit basis. In 
comparison with the first of these, 
however, the latter two apparently 
are considered of rather minor im- 
portance. 


(To be Continued in December Issue) 
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Stories of 52 Appliance Campaigns 


Surpasses “Million-a-Day” Quota 


R. A. Maloney, Assistant Sales 
Manager, Philadelphia (Pennsylva- 
nia) Gas Works Company, forwards 
information on campaigns put on by 
this utility: 

“During the month of August we 
put on one of our most successful 
range sales, featuring the Universal 
range. The Universal Campaign was 
successful due to the following fac- 
tors: 

“In the first place a general sales 
meeting was held the beginning of 
August at which not only the mem- 
bers of the Sales Department attend- 
ed, but brought their families along. 
At this meeting the decision was 
reached to regard August rather as 
the first month of fall than as a dol- 
drum month. At this meeting incen- 
tives were offered through an at- 
tractive copperware premium which 
this company would award for the 
accomplishment of specified unit 
volume. The range selected as a 
leader was a special offering carry- 
ing a very attractive electric light. 
In displaying the ranges on show- 
room floors the lights were connected 
and side lighting effects made a point 
of brilliance for the feature range. 
The sale results were most gratifying 
when the season is. considered and 
despite the fact that the unit value 
was $10 in excess of leader values 
offered through a number of pre- 
vious months. 727 ranges were sold 
during thc month. 

“We are at present engaged in a 
two month campaign to increase our 
gas house heating and automatic 
water heating load through employee 
cooperation. This is one of the most 
complete employee campaigns we 
have ever attempted. The object of 
the drive is to add 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of annual gas load to our system, 
each day from September Ist to Oc- 
tober 3ist. 

“In introducing this campaign, 
known as the ‘Million-A-Day Cam- 


paign’ to our employees, a booklet 
was prepared to assist them in ob- 
taining prospects and thereby win- 
ning prizes. In it was presented use- 
ful information, such as “The Facts 
About Gas House Heating,’ “Why 
Gas is the Logical Fuel for Heating 
Water, ‘The Truth About Hot 
Water Costs,’ “Where Shall I Look 
for Prospects,’ etc., as well as the 
conditions governing the Campaign. 


Special Bonus 


“To stimulate the interest of our 
employees, special bonuses are 
awarded for each productive lead 
submitted, and in addition, prizes of 
copper kitchenware are awarded on 
the basis of points. Each productive 
prospect is credited with a number 
of points depending on the appliance 
sold. House heating being the largest 
load builder receives the highest 


number of points, etc. Further, the 
employees have been divided into 
nine groups and a group High-Point 
cash prize is to be awarded to the 
employee in each group having the 
highest number of points at the close 
of the Campaign. An honorary prize 
of a silver plaque, known as “The 
President’s Plaque,” is to be award- 
ed and will remain in the possession 
of the group having the highest 
number of points per employee at the 
end of the Campaign. 

“As a further incentive to send in 
prospects, a limerick was printed on 
the back of each prospect -slip and 
cash prizes will be awarded for the 
best last lines submitted. 

“During the period September 1st 
to September 30th we exceeded our 
000 cubic feet of annual gas’ load. 

“Our newspaper advertisements at 
the present time are gotten up along 
the lines of the so-called “department 
‘Million-A-Day’ by adding 35,000,- 
store’ style and we believe they are 
unique in Gas industry advertising.” 


Window Display Featuring Water Heating by Gas 
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R. M. Oliver, Director of lowa- 
Nebraska Light & Power Com- 
pany (Lincoln, Nebraska) sends us 


the following account in outline 
form: 

Surveys: 

Careful analysis of salesmen’s 


daily report on field contacted on 
part of special representatives from 
General Office sales department. 

Use of market systematic material 
published by Nebraska and lowa 
publishers, also a prospect system, a 
part of a year-around prospect and 
market research activity, yielding 
complete information about all ap- 
pliances instantly. 


Publicity: 


In addition to a schedule of news- 
paper advertising and direct mail, 24- 
sheet posters were also used. 


Inducements: 
The Theme Song of the campaign 


‘Gs a new rental plan—‘15c A Day.” 


The customer is allowed to rent a 
conversion burner for a maximum 
of one heating season, without obl:- 
gation of buying, for 15c a day. Each 


customer is given a tiny mite bank 
in which to deposit the daily rental 


payments. This is similar in certain 
to the meter purchase plan 
ex that the banks conga! | : a 
pensive and may be used by children 
or other members of the family as 
soon as the customer tires of deposit- 


the 15c a day and wishes to con- 
sider his contract as a sales contract. 


Window Displays: 
_ All window displays and other 
sales promotional material feature 
the new rental plan of the “I5Sc a 
Day” idea. Window displays pre- 
red for every office consist of a 
und highly colored cap- 
tioned as follows: “Try Gas Heat 
The Easy Way, Only 15c A Day,” 
“The New Rental Plan,” “Let Your 
Family Be The Judge.” The bank 
is prominently featured in each of 
these displays. It is so designed that, 
when a display is placed in the win- 
dow with a burner in front of it, 
the burner and display appear to be 
a single unit. It makes an unusual 
presentation. 


Results: 


The Campai 
August 28 to 


dates are from 
ember 1. At the 
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Conversion Burner Rental Plan 


present time—October 5,—quota is 
approximately 80% sold. 


Comments: 


Due to the appeal of the Meter 
Purchase Plan used by refrigerator 
manufacturers as well as manufac- 
turers of other appliances our plan 
was based upon a similar idea using 
the inexpensive mite bank instead of 
a meter. This feature quickly in- 
trigued the general public; and u 
provided a new and effective theme 
song. The plan appears to be timed 
accurately with the market as results 
are already more than were antici- 
pated. Most contracts are strictly 
sales contracts rather than rental. 
However, the rental idea is the bait 
that lures the prospect to investigate. 
Due to the care taken in making in- 
stallations and the high grade service 
given to each customer, as well as 
to reasonable Natural Gas rates pre- 
vailing in each town, the percentage 
of removals will be exceedingly small. 
The plan succeeds in hurdling the re- 
sistence in the prospect’s mind of 
waiting to put in gas until he is abso- 


lutely sure he wants it, since he has 
the opportunity of trying it to find 
out for himself. 








80% Increase In First Six Months 


Cyrus Barnes, General Sales 
Manager Charles H. Tenney & Com- 
pany (Boston) enumerates the high- 
lights of their Gas Merchandising 


Plans and Activities for the current 
year: 


“1. We have conducted a survey 
of customers’ appliances which 
has given us valuable informa- 
tion on which to base our poli- 
cies. 

“2. At Fitchburg, Malden, Salem 
and Beverly unusual store 
window displays have been ar- 
ranged for House Heating and 
gi bere Heaters. 
The displays created good in- 
terest and helped to increase 
sales materially. 

“3. In marketing at a price, we 
have had very good results in 
the sale of Gas House Heaters. 
Rates were drastically reduced 
and a flat base price was placed 
on Conversion Burners in an 
earnest attempt to go after 
this market. Our sales for the 
first six months this year were 
twenty-eight compared with 
one the same period last year. 


“4. Our 


“6. 


bat 


we 


general merchandise 
policy is to sell “quality” at 
prices consistent with sound 
merchandising practice. The 
result of this policy for the 
first six months was an in- 
crease in appliance sales of 
80% over last year. 


. We have endeavored to get 


back to fundamentals in mer- 
chandising — developing and 
traini of salesmen, hard 
work, informative advertising, 
the right appliances, and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

We do not believe in tricky or 
spectacular practices in mer- 
chandising. 

This year we planned and ex- 
ecuted a system-wide Gas 
Sales Program designed to 
hold present load, restore lost 
customers, increase customer 
consumption and develop new 
business. 

Although all of these points 
cannot be brought to a high 
standard, we shall continue 
with a 1935 program promot- 
ing the fundamentals which 
are stated.” 
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September Activity 


Roy G. Munroe, Gas New Busi- 
ness Manager Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado (Denver), re- 
ported in a recent bulletin that this 
utility put on two intensive cam- 
paigns during September, ‘one on 
House Heating and the other on 
Storage Water Heating. This an- 
nouncement, describing the plan of 
the former reads in part: 

“The high point in number of all- 
gas domestic i customers 
was reached in May, 1932, during 
which month 10,180 househeating 
customers were billed for gas. From 
that time on there was a steady re- 
cession in numbers of domestic 
house heating customers, due to va- 
cant houses, unemployment, business 
depression, customers discontinued 
for non-payment of gas or merchan- 
dise bills, and lowered prices of lo- 
cally mined coal which pushed the 
excesses of gas heating above coal 
heating higher and higher. As a re- 
sult of 8,160 domestic all-gas heating 
customers were billed during August, 
1934, or 2.020 less than the high 
point in May, 1932. While a great 
many of this 2,020 represented va- 
¢ant houses and customers wholly 
unable to purchase gas for house- 
heating, a selected list of 1,272 for- 
mer users of domestic all-gas 
househeating were assigned to the 
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househeating representatives by ter- 
ritories. The representatives made 
it their first duty to sandwich 
in with their calls upon prospective 
new users, calls upon these 1,272 
former users for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the effect of the rate reduc- 
tion, and of reselling them upon the 
use of gas househeating, by reex- 
plaining its comforts and conven- 
iences. At the same time it was 
necessary (and is always necessary) 
to be on the lookout for present cus- 
tomers who may be becoming dis- 
satisfied with gas heating costs, and 
must be retained by the best persua- 
sive methods. 


Objective 


“The campaign therefore has as 
its objective the securing of net addi- 
tional domestic and commercial all- 
gas space heating customers, with 
full realization that a job lost from 
the existing list, offsets fully a new 
job sold elsewhere, Also a -former 
customer induced to resume all-gas 
househeating means as much to the 
company’s net, as a new job sold. In 
setting up the campaign all house- 
heating jobs involving any merchan- 
dise purchased from the company 
(such as equipment bought, or labor 
and material for reconnecting) are 
classified as “sales.” And former all- 
gas heating customers who are “re- 
sold” on the use of gas heating, and 
who resume all-gas eos without 
the purchase of equipment or recon- 
necting labor and material, are 
classed as “resales.” 

“The 8,522 Denver District domes- 
tic and commercial customers who 
were listed by the Bookkeeping de- 
partment as being all-gas space heat- 
ing customers as of August 25, 1934, 
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were listed as to names and addresses 
by Representatives’ territories, 24 
domestic househeating territories, and 
6 Commercial Gas territories. Each 
representative was given a list of 
existing customers on his territory 
officially classified as of August 25 
as all-gas heating customers, in order 
that he might compare this list with 
the records in his own Territory 
Canvass Book, and that he might be 
alert to prevent any of them going 
back to coal. This list accompanied 
another list of “marginal” or former 
househeating customers which was 
to have first attention together with 
his selected list of prospective cus- 
tomers. Upon all “sales” (orders in- 
volving the sale of new merchandise, 
labor or material) the representative 
is paid his full regular $10.00 gas- 
revenue commission, in addition to 
the merchandise commission and 
other compensations. Upon all “re- 
sales” (instances of re-selling former 
heating customers upon the use of 
gas, which involve no reconnecting 
expense or equipment purchases) the 
representative is paid 50c each, with 
no merchandise commissions in- 
volved, but with points and bonuses 
credited for additional net jobs.” 

Newspaper advertising, billboard 
display, direct-mail piece, literature 
for personal distribution and 100- 
word daily spot announcements on 
Denver’s four stations, publicized 
these selling efforts. 


Results 


A release including data on results 
of sales in the House Heating Pro- 
gram through September 30th states 
that “a total of 421 all-gas house- 
heating orders taken in the Denver 
district during September, . from 
which 17 removals and cancellations 
are deducted, represents a net prog- 
ress to date of 404 jobs. 


—_——___ 


Premium Offer 


R. J. Rutherford, New Business 
Manager Worcester (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company, advises that their 
most successful selling effort of the 
year consisted of a campaign on 
Clock-Controlled “Worcester Auto- 
matic Flexible Fuel Ranges.” 

Mr. Rutherford says that they 
were particularly successful in pro- 
moting the idea of automatic gas 
cooking as a convenience heretofore 
only dreamed of by housewives. 

A special offer at $99.00 (regu- 


larly priced, $139.00) and turn-in of 
old range, plus a premium le: 
“Miracle Clock Control Free With 
The First 100 Ranges Sold,” was the 
proposition. A payment of $1.00 
down put the appliance in the cus- 
tomer’s kitchen, the ‘balance to be 
paid in 36 months at the rate of 70c 
a week. 

Prizes and extra bonuses were 
given salesmen and em oe In 
the first two weeks, 41 Ranges 
and 23 others were sold. 
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Meeting TVA Competition 


Atlanta (Georgia) Gas Light 
Company might well define its mer- 
chandising policy as (a) keeping the 
interest of both employees and pub- 
lic at “buying heat” through the use 
of clever selling campaigns at all 
seasons of the year; (b) arranging 
selling campaigns which can be re- 
peated, annually, with timely varia- 
tions, and (c) not being afraid to 
try something new when something 
new seems to be required to meet 
the merchandising sitaution. 

That this policy is successful can 
be seen from the fact that at least 
one selling campaign is being re- 
peated for the sixth consecutive year, 
with no diminution of interest or in 
sales; while several are being repeat- 
ed for the second or third year and 
all of the new selling campaigns de- 
vised in 1933-4 will be repeated dur- 
ing the same period in the com- 
ing twelve months period. This fact 
alone is positive proof of the success 
of the various campaigns. 

But if more proof is required, let 
us look at the results obtained, in 
dollars and cents, in the period from 


—— Ist, 1933, to July 31st, 1934. 


ring that period, 1,786 net, or 
1,860 gross, water heaters were sold 
on a rental-purchase plan for $125,- 
020, and 266 net, or gross, were 
sold outright, for $15,623, while 2,- 
496 net, or 2589 gross, gas ranges 
brought $204,917; and 116 net, or 
142 gross, house-heating units real- 
ized $18,289 on a rental-purchase 
plan and 80 net, or 107 gross, were 
sold outright for $20,570. The num- 
ber of meters in use increased from 
44,976 to 48,725 . . . an advance of 
3,749. The combined total for the 
year, on an average of 47,733 meters, 


amounted to $529,293, including ren- 


tals, or $11.09 per meter, and net 
sales, including rentals, amounted to 
$385,984, or $8.09 per meter. 

In the year extending from Aug- 
ust Ist, 1933, to August Ist, 1934, 
the Atlanta Gas Light Company con- 
ducted no less than eight definite 
and successful merchandising cam- 
paigns, as follows: 


. Old Stove Round-up. 

House Warmers. 

Water Heater Rental-Purchase. 
. Burner Rental. 

. Christmas Appliance. 

. Gasco City. 

. Spring Range. 

. Summer Heating Appliance. 
Space does not permit giving de- 
tails about the entire list (of the 
campaigns). However, mention 
must. be made of the campaigns 
which showed a great deal of orig- 
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inality, and are interesting in illus- 
trating the methods of selling em- 
ployed by the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, 


Bandanna Days 


Take the Old Stove Round-up 
Campaign, for example, which is 
now in its sixth year and still “go- 
ing strong” with both the employees 
of the company and the public. 

Instead of just advertising a trade- 
in allowance on old gas ranges, the 
Company “dresses it up” and digni- 
fies the procedure with the name of 
“Old Stove Round-up.” During the 
campaign, special window displays 
picture cowboys roping in old gas 
stoves. One year the company con- 
structed a corral in the center of 
the main floor, filling it with a hand- 
picked collection of old stoves that 
had been traded in for new gas 
ranges. The theme is followed faith- 
fully in all newspaper advertising. 
Employees wear red bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs during the progress of the 
campaign. 

Neither employees nor the public 
are allowed to forget for one mo- 
ment that there is a campaign in 
progress . . . and the amount al- 
lowed for old gas ranges or other 
types of stoves is always featured in 
the center of this rodeo atmosphere. 

The House Warmers Campaign 
introduced last September, and to 
be repeated this year, is another ex- 
ample of ingenuity. 

In Atlanta eight trucks were fitted 
out by the company .. . one for 
each 5,000 meters in the territory 
served ... with a special framework 
made in the company’s shop and 
designed to hold fifteen different 
types of gas heaters. 


Street Demonstrations 


On each truck, arrangements were 
made to have several of the heaters 
connected with a gas cylinder so 
that they could be demonstrated “on 
the truck.” Trucks. were decorated 
in bright red and yellow, and the 
four House Warmers assigned to 
each truck were provided with red 
and yellow uniforms to give an il- 
lusion of warmth on the chill fall 
days through which the campaign 
ran. 

Each truck had its route accu- 
rately mapped during the six weeks 
of the campaign, so that its driver 
knew exactly where to begin and 
end each day’s work. Going to their 
trucks, each crew assigned its four 
members to certain definite duties 
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for the day. The first cared for the 
truck, the second drove the truck, 
the third saw that advertising ma- 
terial was on hand and the fourth 
kept “4g “ee cards in order and 
properly filled out during the day’s 
run. All had to sell. 

If they wanted to shift these du- 
ties from week to week or from day 
to day, no objections were raised by 
the manager of the campaign. Mem- 
bers of the crew were there to get 
results .. . and the campaign figures 
showed that they got them. The 
House Warmers sold 11,739 heaters 
on a total of 83,468 meters in three 
Southern States during the six weeks 
that the campaign was in progress. 

Following the House Warmer 
Campaign and beginning September 
1, 1933, the Company inaugurated a 
rental-purchase plan for water heat- 
ers that extended until the close of 
the year. 


Dealer Cooperation 


Here the Gas Light Company 
developed sales from another angle 
—plumber-cooperation. First, gas 
company officials asked for and se- 
cured a cooperating committee from 
the Atlanta Association of Master 
Plumbers and Heating Contractors, 
which met with a group of officials 
of the company oth perfected plans 
for the Rental Water Heater Cam- 
paign. When final details of this 
plan had been worked out, a smoker 
was held for the plumbers in the au- 
ditorium of the Gas Building, and 
the retailers were given details of 
the cooperative rental plan. Thirty- 
six signed up for the campaign at 
the conclusion of the meeting and 11 
later, making a total of 47 master 

lumbers out of an association mem- 

tship of 60 taking part in the 
campaign ... a fine record of co- 
operation. 

In this campaign, the cooperating 
master plumbers were provided with 
prospect cards and advertising litera- 
ture for their customers. Each sale 
actually closed by a master plumber 

ve him a “load bonus” of $4.00. 

€ same was paid salesmen of the 
gas company if they were responsible 
for making the sale. Furthermore, 
cooperating plumbers were paid a 
straight price for making installa- 
tions, given the work on the sales 
which they made and also assigned 
many direct sales made by the com- 
pany, to insure immediate installa- 
tion. 

To avoid confusion, only salesmen 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Company 
were permitted to actually “close” a 
contract to install a water heater, 
receiving a commission of 5% on 

















each heater sold in their territory, 
regardless of whether sold by a 
plumber or not. 


Down Payment 


From the stand-point of the public, 
the most interesting fact about this 
campaign was that the water heaters 
were sold for $1.00 down and $1.00 
a month. If the customer rented the 
heater for a period of seven years, 
he was given a bill of sale for the 
appliance by the gas company. He 
could also secure a discount for the 
heater at any time he desired to pay 
up the balance in -cash. In five 
months, this campaign resulted in 
the sale of 529 automatic water 
heaters of the twenty and thirty- 
gallon types. 

The Burner Rental Campaign was 
similar to this in outline and execu- 
tion, and the Christmas Campaign 
presents no features of unusual in- 
terest to the merchandise manager. 


Raising the “Dead” 


On February 1, 1934, however, 
the Atlanta Gas Light Company in- 
augurated its most unusual campaign 
of the year and one of the most 
unique campaigns in the history of 
American gas-dom . . . the “Greater 
Gasco City Campaign” to restore 
dormant services. The company set 
a goal of 1195 “dead” meters to be 
brought to life . . . and then pro- 
ceeded to go out and construct a 
mythical “Gasco City” out of the 
services restored. 

The first steps in the campaign .. . 
designed throughout to arouse em- 
ployee-interest in what is usually a 
dull sort of a campaign . . . was the 
organization of the “Greater Gasco 
Chamber of Commerce” with W. 
Fred Eve, general commercial man- 
ager of the company, as president. 
Managers of the three divisions of 
the company were entered in a race 
for Mayor of Gasco City . . . the 
winner, as you may have guessed to 
be the one restoring the highest per- 
centage of services in his territory. 
And every “dead” service restored 
counted as a new citizen of the 
mythical community, located in the 
equally mythical state of “Alagafia.” 

Great care was taken at the begin- 
ning of the campaign to define 
“dead” services and keep them sepa- 
rated from new services secured by 
employees during the campaign. 

It was decided to count each serv- 
ice restored where there was an 
existing connection, and the former 
service had been discontinued for a 
period of at least three months. For 
restoring a service dead six months 
or longer, employees received a 
bonus of $2.00; and where the serv- 
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ice had been dead for from three to 
six months, the employee was al- 
lowed a bonus of $1.00. The same 
amount was allowed employees for 
each new connection made. . . but 
this was not, of course, counted in 
the “Build Gasco City Campaign.” 
Indeed, so strict was the restriction 
regarding this point, that the win- 
ning mayor threw out more than 75 
doubtful “votes” . . . but won in spite 
of jeopardizing his lead position. 

“Political rallies” were held in 
many communities served by the 
Company and its affiliated gas prop- 
erties . . . and when the smoke of 
battle had cleared away, it was found 
that a total of 3,185 families had 
been “restored” to the gas company, 
and that the quota set had been ex- 
ceeded by 266%. 

That the TVA menace has not 
worried the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany can be seen from the results of 
a Spring Range Campaign conducted 
last Spring. 


Cheap Electricity 


At that time there was a consider- 
able amount of publicity about the 
arrival of TVA cheap power in 
Georgia and other Southeastern 
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states, to be followed by TVA ap- 
pliances at exceedingly low rates. It 
was predicted that nobody . . . ex- 
cept the Tennessee Valley Authority 
. .. would be able to go out and sell 
appliances of any sort in the section 
in the future. 

The Atlanta Gas Light Company 
proved the fallacy of this prediction 
by going out, and, in a whirl-wind 
campaign of six weeks, disposed of 
948 gas ranges! The ranges were 
sold for $1.25 down and $1.25 a 


month for a period of five years.: 


And what is more, they were sold 
in the heart of the TVA territory! 

Having thus laid the fear of TVA 
competition for good and all, offi- 
cials of the Company have ceased 
to worry about it. 

As a matter of fact, they are too 
busy formulating merchandising 
campaigns . . . and then selling the 
appliances . . . to give this impending 
competition much serious thought. 
As one member of the staff ex- 
pressed it: “his slide-rule has de- 
veloped a hot-box from figuring 
sales” .. . and that is how the “do 
and dare” campaigns of the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company affect every- 
body in the merchandising depart- 


ment. 


Building House Heating Load 


The St. Louis County Gas Com- 
pany (Webster Groves, Missouri) 
reports that activities have 
centered, almost exclusively, on 
house heating, with best results com- 
ing from newspaper advertising and 
no extensive use of direct mail. 

All gas designed equipment was 
handled by dealers; and, conversion 
burners, sold by the company, have 


been retailed at regular prices. Em- 
ployees have been paid for leads, 
while salesmen: receive salaries plus 
a commission on each burner sold or 
a bonus if the appliance is sold by a 
dealer. , 

The company is serving 385 new 
heating customers (as of October 
1), and expects to add 215 more be- 
fore the first of the year. 





Advertising House Heating With Gas on Billboards 
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Inducements Found Valuable 


From C. K. Patton, New Busi- 
ness Manager The Dallas (Texas) 
Gas Company: 


“In our company ‘life is just one 
campaign after another’ or at least 
this is the situation largely from the 
first of March until Christmas time. 
These campaigns are based on an all 
round promotion program; and in 
turn this promotional program is 
built on a foundation of, (1) devel- 
oping new gas load; (2) retention of 
present gas load and improvement of 
gas utilization in customers’ homes. 
In our particular case where the City 
of Dallas has. grown up with natural 
gas, most every home that can pos- 
sibly afford it uses gas for cooking 
and water heating and also house- 
heating, varying in degree from the 
“huddle system” around one heater 
and in only one room, to the fewer 
complete heating jobs either through 
central heating plant or completely 
equipped gasteam radiator or floor 
furnace installation. This then re- 
solves the problem into the limitation 
of ‘new load building through im- 
proved heating in the greater major- 
ity of homes and store buildings in 
this territory and increased use 
through such appliances as the gas 
refrigerator, gas ironer, laundry 
Stove and incinerator, with particular 
emphasis being centered on improved 
heating and refrigeration. On such 
a basis, therefore, the promotion pro- 
gram of the Dallas Gas Com- 
pany . gives major attention § in 
about Sune months of the year to 
refrigeration and three months to 
heating. During the remaining pe- 
riods, concentrated effort is now 
being given to ranges and water heat- 
ers. ese activities are largely of 
a replacement character but the im- 

rtance is not in the least lessened 
S this fact. On the contrary, due to 
the fact that this activity has been 
entirely ignored, particularly through 
field selling in the past several years 
by the retail interests in the city, 
there is a very large market existing 
for improved appliances. We con- 
sider it our responsibility to do every- 
thing we can through campaigns 
and otherwise to promote better 
cooking and water heating equipment 
in the homes of present customers. 

“All campaigns are built around 
a proper survey of a given number 
of homes in each salesman’s territory 
by each salesman. We favor mak- 
ing this su during the months of 
January and February and a portion 
of the month of March. We have 
found it difficult to meet with much 


success in campaigns during these 
first two months of the year. We, 
therefore, concentrate on survey 
work and from time to time during 
the year carry on with this activity in 
a more limited way. From this sur- 
vey, however, the salesman is able 
to build up a file of prospects suffi- 
cient to carry him through the year. 
We work on a five year plan whereby 
the entire city is to be surveyed com- 
pletely within the five year period. A 
larger sales force, of course, could 
do it in a shorter time. It must be 
remembered that the Dallas Gas 
Company for 20 years did not main- 
tain a merchandise sales department, 
and all sales activities have been 
gradually increased since the new 
business program was enlarged three 
years ago when more aggressive ac- 
tion along this line was started. 

“In all campaigns there is gener- 
ally first considered an inducement 
to the customer. We feel that any 
campaign to be successful must offer 
a genuine inducement of a tangible 
character for the customer; second, 
it must have a proper incentive to the 
salesmen. We take care of this 


through special bonuses and prizes 
during the campaign. Third, the 
campaign must be well planned so 
that any direct mail, newspaper, 
radio, billboard or other advertising, 
is correlated with the campaign. 
Then, in addition to all this, there 
must be the energetic and enthusi- 
astic response of the entire organiza- 
tion from top to bottom and all these 
things properly directed to conclu- 
sion by the head of the sales depart- 
ment. 

“Selling merchandise through a 
utility company can so easily be a 
question of large volume sales and 
apparently give all the evidence of 
being a big job of accomplishment. 
However, unless it is built on a solid 
foundation of new business building 
and improvement of utilization in the 
customer’s home—all working to bet- 
ter customer relationship resulting 
therefrom (and reducing service 
costs through replacement of worn 
out unsatisfactory appliances) a suc- 
cessful selling job by a utility com- 
pany is not accomplished. Successful 
selling and successful promotion can 
only be obtained by sound planning 
by men experienced in gas utility 
sales problems and the proper direc- 
tion of such activity along construc- 
tive lines.” 


——_}—_——_- 


Bonus Awards Effective 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company (New Jersey) conducted 
two formal campaigns on Gas 
Refrigerators and one on Water 
Heaters during 1934. The Gas Re- 
frigerator campaigns were known as 
“The Electrolux Gas Refrigerator 
Vacation Savings Fund Campaign,” 
which ran from January 2 to June 
30, and the “Christmas Savings Fund 
Campaign,” which is being conducted 
from July 2 to December 8. The 
Water Heater campaign started on 
August 1 and lasts until November 
30. 

Each Public Service Gas Appliance 
Sales Representative has a definite 
assigned territory. This territory em- 
braces approximately 4,500 domestic 
meters,.and he is responsible for sur- 
veying this territory at least twice 
each year. 

All selling activities are supported 
by newspaper advertising. Window 
displays in 25 district offices feature 
the gas appliance being pushed, and 
selected direct mail pieces are sent 
to live prospects turned in by sales 
representatives. In some cases whole 
areas which are not producing as 
they should are covered by direct 


mail broadsides. 

No customer, price or trade-in in- 
ducements were offered in either gas 
refrigerator campaign. A_ special 
bonus of $2.00 an installation was 
offered to sales representatives who 
reached or exceeded their quotas, 
and a weekly bulletin showing each 
representative’s arid district’s stand- 
ing is published. 

The refrigerator campaigns have 
been decidedly successful. Installa- 
tions of Electrolux Gas Refrigerators 
in the first eight months of 1934 to- 
taled 2,309 units, an increase of 1,080 
units over the same period of 1933. 
It is still too early to determine the 
results of the water heating cam- 
paign. 

In general, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company has found that 
bonus awards to sales representatives 
are more effective in selling gas ap- 
pliances than are price reductions 
and customer inducements such as 
trade-in allowances. Excellent re- 
sults are obtained by organizing non- 
selling employes, and rewarding them 
for turning in leads which result in 
sales, These organized efforts are 
known as “Team-Work” Campaigns. 
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llc Per Therm = Sales 


T. W. Halloran gives us the 
following brief outline of New York 
Power & Light Corporation’s recent 
gas heating conversion burner activi- 
ties in the Albany (New York) Dis- 
trict : 

“In June, 1933, our gas heating 
rate was reduced to about ilc per 
therm and our new house heating 
sales program was set in motion. 
Since that time, 700 gas heating in- 
stallations have been added to the 
lines. 

“Our company distributes 537 B. 
t. u. manufactured gas only. The 
territory served consists of 25 widely 
separated communities with popula- 
tions ranging from 125,000 down to 
200. The degree days for the terri- 
tory average 7000. In some parts of 
the territory the temperature dropped 
to 40° below zero several times last 
winter. 

“Anthracite coal in this area sells 
for $13.50 to $14.50 per ton. Fuel oil 
has varied from 5%c to 7%c per 
gallon and is now selling for 634c. 

“Newspaper advertising, direct 
mail advertising and bill stuffers are 
being used to familiarize our cus- 
tomers with the rate reduction, the 
new plan for selling conversion 
burners and the advantages of gas 
heating. This advertising has been 
very effective, producing consistently 
sufficient leads to keep our salesmen 
busy. 

“On the new plan conversion burn- 
ers are sold on a satisfaction guar- 
anteed basis. The customer pays 
$4.00 a month for 30 months. The 
contract form is simple and brief. 
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“The sales force consists of ten 
trained gas heating salesmen who are 
paid on a salary and commission 
basis. The commission is 54c per 
hundred cubic feet of increased an- 
nual gas consumption. 

“The equipment used is a standard 
conversion burner complete with 
high and low limit control and ther- 
mostat, 

“All installation work is handled 
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by the dealers, who have given splen- 
did cooperation and assistance in 
making sales and supplying leads. 
Installation specifications are the 
American Gas Association specifica- 
tions and the Manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. 

“The direct result of our conver- 
sion burner program is a large in- 
crease in the sale of gas. However, 
this is only part of the value of a 
satisfactory program for selling 
house heating. Our house heating 
program has helped in the promotion 
of all uses of gas.” 
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Lloyd R. Leslie, Commercial 
Sales Manager Delaware Power & 
Light Company (Wilmington) sends 
us the following information: 

“We have conducted a survey of 
our residential customers and find 
that of the 30,000 customers, ap- 
proximately 5,000 are using bucket- 
a-day or jack stoves for heating hot 
water. This represents 17% of our 
customers or reveals that there are 
approximately 1% more bucket-a- 
day stoves in use than automatic gas 
water heaters. 

“We believe that these 5,000 users 
of bucket-a-day stoves are potential 
prospects for automatic gas water 
heaters. There is very little doubt 
that the users of the jack stoves ap- 


preciate hot water and have been 
used to receiving some type of hot 
water service, and we believe they 
can be interested in automatic gas 
water heaters. 

“During the past year, we have 
placed our entire efforts upon the 
sale of gas ranges which featured 
oven heat control, insulation and 
broiling instead of low down pay- 
ments and reduced prices. In a com- 
munity of less than 30,000 meters, 
for the first eight months, we have 
sold approximately 800 gas ranges 
(an increase of approximately 40% 
over the first eight months of 1933) 
with an average selling price of 
$73.00.” 
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Unofficial Quota Topped 


L. S. Maehling, Supervisor Spe- 
cialty Sales Equitable Gas Company, 
describes activities in connection 
with the recent conversion burner 
campaign in the Pittsburgh territory : 

Gas home heating in the Pitts- 
burgh District is almost as old as 
the natural gas industry. When 
natural gas was first introduced, 
many who had been using wood and 
coal in their fireplaces had them piped 
for gas. The burners were of a 
very crude design, quite frequently 
consisting solely of an open end pipe. 
Gas was sold on a flat rate basis for 
each fireplace, as meters were not in 
general use in those days. 

As central heating systems were 
introduced, they usually took the 
form of a coal designed furnace or 
boiler with very crude gas burners. 
Almost every plumbing or heating 

i t installed gas burners, 
many of them being of their own de- 
sign. The majority however were 

more than pipes, the flame 
being directed against balls of re- 
fractory material. A few of these 
installations are still used in the older 
sections of Pittsburgh. 

As the gas in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Pittsburgh began to be ex- 
hausted the price was gradually in- 
creased, and many customers turned 
to other fuels for héating. This was 
especially true during the World War 
period when large amounts of natural 
gas were used in industrial plants 
and very few new wells were brought 
in to supplant the diminishing supply. 
The utilities themselves found it 
necessary to discourage the use of 
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gas for heating and ran newspaper 
advertisements advising their cus- 
tomers to be prepared to use other 
fuels. As a consequence, thousands 
of houses changed again to solid fuels 
for heating. 

In recent years however, numer- 
ous gas fields adjacent to Pittsburgh 
have been discovered and an adequate 
supply of gas is now available for 
home heating as well as other 
uses. However the damage had al- 
ready been done and the trend 
toward other fuels continued. It has 
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been the purpose therefore, of our 
house heating department to try to 
regain this load as well as new load. 

Our company organized a house 
heating department in 1927, selling 
only gas-designed equipment. Rea- 
sonable progress was made in the 
sale of this equipment, especially 
during the building boom of 1928- 
30. The modern type of conversion 
burner was introduced in 1930, but 
due to previous prejudice and 
economic conditions, very little sales 
progress was made, 

There are three natural gas com- 
panies serving the Greater Pitts- 
burgh District, the Peoples Natural 
Gas Company, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company and The 
Equitable Gas Company. Although 
each company had done spasmodic 
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advertising, no effort was made to 
combine the advertising efforts of the 
three companies until last year. At 
that time a joint radiant heater cam- 
paign was conducted and the results 
were so successful that a permanent 
committee was set up to handle joint 
advertising campaigns. A series of 
newspaper advertisements and radio 
broadcasts were continued through- 
out the winter and spring but these 
however, were almost entirely of a 
promotional nature. 


Regain Househeating Load 


The management of the three 
gas companies decided that this year 
a serious effort should be made to 
regain some part of our lost house 
heating load and a conversion burner 
campaign was decided upon. Several 
factors were in our favor. Business 
and payrolls were again on the in- 
crease. Numerous people who had 
discontinued gas heating in recent 
years due to economic conditions 
were now in a position to again de- 
mand convenience and comfort. The 
especially severe weather of last 
winter made the public more than 
ever conscious of the work and dirt 
connected with the firing of solid 
fuels. Finally the success of the 
radiant heater campaign the previous 
year had demonstrated the worth of 
an extensive .joint advertising cam- 
paign.- 

The time decided upon for the con- 
version burner campaign was from 
July 16th to October 3ist. Each 
company was to direct its own sales 
force and choose its own equipment, 
but the advertised price and terms 
were to be the same. 















The Equitable Sales Company, a 
separate organization doing all mer- 
chandising for the Equitable Gas 
Company, is featuring the standard 
janitrol, Roberts and Bryant burners 
at a cash installed price of $99.50. 
The customer has the option of se- 
curing this equipment on a trial 
demonstration plan whereby he rents 
the equipment for two dollars per 
month for nine months of the first 
year after which he has the option 
of paying the balance in cash or in 
twenty-four monthly payments. No 
carrying charge is added during the 
first year and the equipment will be 
removed at any time on request. At 
the end of the first year, if the cus- 
tomer does not pay the balance in 
cash, the rental contract automatically 
becomes a lease purchase contract. 


Special Rental Plant 


A special rental plan of two dol- 
lars per month for nine months of 
the year as long as the equipment is 
installed is available to tenants. Em- 
ployes desiring to purchase burners 
for their own use were given a spe- 
cial price for an outright sale, but if 
contracted for on the rental plan, no 
special inducement was given. 

In addition to the sales organiza- 
tion of the three companies, the heat- 
ing contractors and department stores 
of the district are cooperating in the 
campaign. On every lead turned over 

to the gas companies, resulting in a 

sale, a load building bonus of $20.00 
is allowed. If the heating contractors 
or department stores choose to close 
their own sales, they are given the 
load building bonus in addition to the 
profit on the merchandise. They also 
have the privilege of assigning the 
paper to the gas companies for col- 
lection. These agencies are not re- 
sponsible for reverts as all jobs are 
checked by our engineers before be- 
ing accepted. They are, however, 
responsible for bad accounts and any 
uncollectable accounts will be charged 
back.to them. This is the first case 
in which department stores have co- 
operated in a campaign of this na- 
ture in Pittsburgh. 


Advertising Big Factor 


One of the chief reasons for the 
present success of this campaign has 
been the extensive advertising. News- 
paper advertisements are carried 
weekly in each of the three Pitts- 
burgh newspapers. A fifteen minute 
broadcast on station KDKA is fea- 
tured twice a week and “spot” an 
nouncements are carried at various 
times throughout the day on station 
WCAE. Approximately 200,000 cir- 
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culars have been distributed in the 
better residential districts calling at- 
tention to the liberal offer and the 
desirable features of gas heating. 

Window and floor displays are 
featured at the Gas and Electric 
Shops and display booths have been 
contracted for at several church fairs 
and the Allegheny County Fair. Sign- 
boards have been used to a limited ex- 
tent. 

No official quota was set for in- 
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dividual companies or for the com- 
bined efforts of the three companies, 
The Equitable Gas Company had, 
however, set an unofficial quota of 
300 installations. This was consid- 
ered by the management as a reason- 
able figure, and the campaign would 
be considered a success if this quota 
could be reached. Actual sales re- 
sults for the Equitable Gas Company 
up to and including October 10th 
were 356 burners. 


—>~—— 


Rodeo Spirit Captured 


R. D. Burmaster, Sales Su- 
pervisor Ottumwa (Iowa) Gas Com- 
pany submits the following material : 

“Our most recent activity is still 
in progress. It is a range campaign 
in the form of an ‘Old Stove Round- 
Up.’ 

“Last year our salesmen surveyed 
their territories to determine what 
our customers needed in gas appli- 
ances also noting the age of the ap- 
pliances in use. From these survey 
cards we compiled our prospect and 
mailing lists. 

“For our range campaign we are 
using about two hundred inches of 
newspaper display advertising, per- 
sonalized letters to 600 selected pros- 
pects, stickers on the gas bills, and 
three hundred post cards to be mailed 
to prospects four days before the end 
of the sale notifying them that the 
special offer will soon be withdrawn. 
We followed up the letters by phon- 
ing these people for an appointment 
to tell them about the new models 
and the special offer of $10.00 al- 
lowance for the old stove. 


“Our window display consisted of 
a range of the latest type and for 
comparison a very old model gas 
range. A cowboy in silhouette on the 
background spelled Old Stove 
Round-Up with his lariat which was 
extended with a real rope around the 
old stove. Appropriate cards men- 
tioned our special offer. 

“Employees other than salesmen 
were reimbursed for prospect cards 
in accordance with our load building 
contest running throughout the year 
and covering all appliances. In the 
case of a gas range sold, this amounts 
to 60c on a replacement and $1.20 
for a new customer. 

“The final results of this campaign 
are not yet complete. We feel it will 
be reasonably successful and are en- 
thusiastic about this plan as we have 
used it successfully in the promotion 
of other campaigns on other appli- 
ances. Practically every inexpensive 
sales aid is given our salesmen other 
than outdoor and movie advertising, 
which we thought would cost too 
much for this campaign.” 
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Portion of Newspaper Advertising Showing Detail of Illustration 
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Sales in Suburban Area 


Austin Monty, Manager Mer- 
thandise Sales Department, Phila- 
ia Electric Company, writes as 
follows : 
“The gas territory of the Philadel- 


phia Electric Company consists of 
the suburban area outside the City 


of Philadelphia, serving 117,000 do- 
mestic customers. As a result we do 
not enjoy the advantage of the load 
density which many other metropoli- 
tan companies do. Competing keenly 
with other types of fuels, the present 
-house heating rate is 65 cents per 
{000 cu. ft. for the first 20,000 cu. 
ft., and 50 cents for the balance with 
mo annual minimum of $75.00. House 
ting is an increasingly important 
phase of our business because of the 
character of our territory which is 
largely residential. 
€ promote and sell two types 
of installations—a unit gas fired boil- 
er and a conversion burner for in- 
stallation in existing boilers or fur- 


naces. 

“In order to determine the quan- 
tity and quality of prospects in the 
various sections of the territory, 
house heating salesmen are assigned 
to spot-check the likely communities 
to find out the buying power of that 
particular area. As a result of this 
spot-check, definite territories can be 
assigned to the special house heating 
salesmen for house-to-house can- 
vassing. 

“The advertising of automatic gas 
heating has received considerable at- 
tention and practically every medium 
is used. Particular emphasis is given 


to on in community news- 
papers e monthly service bill 
stuffer 


“In addition, special direct-mail 


broadsides are prepared, and from 
time to time advertisements are run 
offering the customer an attractive 
booklet entitled, “The Vogue of the 
Basement Room.” This booklet de- 
scribes and illustrates how customers 
may renovate their basements after 
installing automatic gas heating so 
as to obtain an additional room for 
recreational purposes, 


“As an inducement to customers 
during the heating season, automatic 
house heating equipment is offered 
without a down payment, and the 
monthly installments are not due 
until the following spring. The cus- 
tomer is then given 24 months to pay 
for the equipment. 


“In all of the larger showrooms in 
the gas territory, a display of a com- 
plete boiler and a Conversion Unit 
installed in a coal boiler is estab- 


lished. No particular emphasis is 
given to window displays. 

“To encourage employees and the 
regular appliance salesmen to turn in 
prospects for automatic gas heating, 
the company allows the employee a 
bonus of $10 and a regular appliance 
salesman a bonus of 3 per cent of the 
cash selling price of the equipment. 

“All house heating sales are 
handled by a special group of sales- 
men who are employed throughout 
the entire year, on a salary and bonus 
arrangement. 

“During the first 8 months of 1934 
we have sold 218 automatic gas heat- 
ing installations, and in addition, 
have given sales assistance on 41 in- 
stallations sold by cooperating deal- 
ers. 

“During this same period, 81 in- 
stallations which had previously been 
discontinued for one reason or an- 
other, were reconnected to the gas 
lines, making a total of 340 installa- 
tions put in operation since the first 
of the year.” 


intrinsic mateo 


Summer Campaign 


The Connecticut Light & Power 
Company and Associated Com- 
panies staged a Gas Water Heater 
Campaign during the summer 
months from May Ist to August 
lst, tabulated results herewith: 

W. M. Walsh, Merchandise Mana- 
ger, also advises that this company 
is at present actively engaged in 
autumn selling with: (1) Regular 
Fall Range Campaign (terminating 
October 13th) ; and (2) Gas Kitchen 
Heating Campaign (ending October 


27th), both of which will be de- 
scribed in article form in an early 
issue of AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL. 


Sales Rentals Total 
Winsted ..... 16 23 39 


Danielson .... 16 10 26 
Waterbury ... 78 78 = «156 
Norwalk ..... 26 22 48 
Meriden ..... 42 26 68 
Willimantic 4 12 16 
Northern 12 3 15 
Mristel «4 css65 11 7 18 

Totals ..... 205 181 386 
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Advocates Rental Plan 


W. A. McIntyre, Manager Sabine 
Utilities Corporation (Port Arthur, 
Texas), reports on recent activities : 

“On February 15, last year, we 
completed a complete customer sur- 
vey of the territory for the sales or- 
ganization, by a house to house can- 
vass, checking all appliances then in 
use, ascertaining approximate age 
and making notations of conditions 
at that time of appliances then in use. 
During this survey we also were able 
to get the customer’s attitude toward 
the company which we consider ex- 
tremely profitable. 

“On special campaigns it is our 
policy to offer salesmen special bo- 
nuses, particularly on bringing dead 
services to life and new water heater 
installations, or replacing of oil and 
wood stoves with gas ranges. We 
find this extremely profitable and 
would recommend this procedure to 
any operating utility; and special in- 
ducements offered from time to time 
to our employees for leads and pros- 
pects, have proven reasonably satis- 
factory. 


“We find newspaper advertising 
the most effective method in securing 
new business in this territory. Re- 
cently on a thirty day water heater 
rental program we succeeded in plac- 
ing 500 thermostat storage heaters on 
our lines, based on $1.00 down and 
$1.00 per month. 

“It is my thought we are definitely 
entering a period of renting gas ap- 
pliances to the customer; and, in my 
judgment it would be the greatest 
means of building a gas load. But, 
before a program of this kind could 
be pursued to a proper degree of 
success, some kind of a ‘work-out’ 
with the manufacturers of the var- 


ous gas appliances has to be made, 
which will enable a company to buy 
on terms which will allow the cus- 
tomer to purchase on periods rang- 
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ing from three to five years. If and 
when an arrangement of this kind 
has been effected, the gas industry, 
as I see it, will come into its own; 
and, unless something is worked out 
along this line, our electric competi- 
tor is going to make things hard on 
us in the next two or three years.” 


——__—_- 


Aggressive Sales Job 


H. H. Cuthrell, New Business 
Manager, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, reports: 

“We have completed a survey of 
the 275,000 one- and two-family 
homes in our territory. We are at 
present analyzing the results of that 
survey and doing an aggressive sales 
job in each unit area of our territory 
as soon as its analysis has been com- 
pleted. 

“This survey was begun on April 
1 of this year. At the same time we 
inaugurated our water heating plan 
which is not only building up our 
water heating load but also tends 
toward developing cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturer, the dealer 
and the gas company in the effort to 
merchandise modern gas water heat- 
ers successfully. 

“Under our plan a specialty water 
heater group, specifically trained in 
water heater sales, has been estab- 
lished. The men in this group are 
working with master plumbers, help- 
ing them in the sale of water heaters. 
These men are paid a salary plus a 
‘load building incentive.’ 

“The sales of the specialty water 
heating group are being made 
through the plumber dealer because 
we believe it will lead to better co- 
operation in selling and advertising, 
thereby materially strengthening our 
entire plumber-dealer agreement. 


“The sales inducements offered to 
the public include (1) installation of 
an automatic water heater after a 
down payment of $5.00 (2) 24 
monthly payments, the first to be 
made 60 days after installation (3) 
a 60-day unconditional money-back 
guarantee, under the terms of which 
the company will be responsible for 
removing the water heater, replacing 
the old equipment and refunding the 
total amount in case a customer is 
dissatisfied. 

“We are also ready to aid a manu- 
facturer who desires to sell, through 
his own sales force or our dealers, 
a water heater which we believe or 
a quality satisfactory to the best in- 
terests of the consumer and our com- 
pany. We will do this through aid 
in financing these sales to a limited 
amount and through promotional 
effort. 

“The advertising program calls for 
the use of daily and weekly news- 
papers, special magazines, window 
displays, broadsides and personalized 
letters. Through each medium we in- 
form the customer of the superiority 
of modern automatic water heaters 
which may be purchased direct from 


the plumber-dealers or our company. ° 


“From April to October, we. sold 
1,009 water heaters at an» average 
price of $110.00.” 





Effective Window Displays Used by Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
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“Modernize Your Kitchen” 


George L. Cullen, Manager Sales 
Department of The Harrisburg 
(Pennsylvania) Gas Company, relays 
the following message : 

“The most successful merchandis- 
ing effort of the year was titled: 
“Modernize Your Kitchen.” With 
the.determination to learn the desires 
of our customers, we conducted this 
campaign, promoted with the idea of 
having each house-wife present a 
sketch, on any kind of paper, of her 


‘ideal kitchen, with a Fully-Automatic 


Roper Range given to the person 
submitting the best plan. 

“Spontaneous enthusiasm greeted 
announcement of campaign details 
resulting in 139 customers each send- 
ing in a sketch of her ideal dream 
kitchen. 

“Then too, the Go-Getter cam- 
paign was outstanding in that we 
sold 72 refrigerators in the month of 
May. I attribute our success of the 
Go-Getter campaign to the fact that 
we employed five men who special- 
ized in the sale of refrigerators. 


eee News! 


You can now Heat Your Home with Gas 
at the New Low Rate. Let us tell you how 
Little it costs. 


The Harrisburg Gas Company 


Advertising 


“Continuous newspaper advertis- 
iia yaad letters; broadsides to 
selected territories, gas bill stickers, 
and enclosures—al] assisted materi- 
ally in increasing our total sales, over 
60% as compared with 1933. 

“I also want to mention the fact 


that we used a special attached bill 


sticker which is readily adaptable to 
an open face envelope without cov- 
ering the address, and which cer- 
tainly has brought us excellent re- 
sults. 

“The fine cooperation and willing- 
ness of the Service Department to 
render assistance at all times in the 
sales and servicing of appliances was 
very helpful. As a matter of fact, 
the Service Department calls the cus- 
tomer on the telephone after any job 
has been completed to learn the atti- 
tude of the client concerning our 
service. This cooperation is surely 
a factor in the success of any gas 
company organization. 

Employee Sales 

“Our work has been successful 
mainly because of all the officials of 
the company cooperating in sales ef- 
forts. President Bertolette periodi- 
cally emphasizes to all employees the 


utmost importance of cooperation 
and the supporting of all sales de- 
partment activities. He not only 
sends out letters to each employee, 
but has instructed department heads 
in the calling of individual meetings 
to promote the sales of all gas appli- 
ances. It can be truly said that in 
Harrisburg we have a Salesman 
President. We make it easy for our 
employees to purchase the modern 
gas appliances—purchase them at 
cost, no carrying charges, and long 
term payments. 





« Doubly Guaranteed » 


ELECTROLUX gas refrigerator is 
guaranteed by your gas company and by the manufacturer. 
lt operates for lees...is permanently silent... has no moving 
parts. Start saving money now with an ELECTROLUX. 
Ask us to give you all the facts. 


THE HARRISBURG GAS COMPANY 











“The year of 1934 is the sixth in 
which our employees have partici- 
pated in the sale of merchandise on 
a prospect basis. They are compen- 
sated according to the type of the ap- 
pliance. Each employee is given 
quotas and rewarded for equalling 
or exceeding quotas. The depart- 
ments are divided into teams and the 
spirit of competition promotes keen 
enthusiasm. Approximately 20% of 
our total sales volume of merchan- 
dise results from employees’ pros- 
pects. At least 22% of the prospects 
turned in result in sales, while the 
total commissions to employees out- 
side of the sales department, amount- 
ed to a little more than 2%. 


Market Survey 


‘We have adopted the plan under 
which, by surveying, analyzing, and 
classifying our market, we hope to 


determine with a reasonable amount _ 


of accuracy the value to us of the 
whole market divided into each class 
of gas usage. On the back of om 
meter route book sheets, space is pro- 
vided for the meter reader to insert 
information about the appliance in 
use by each consumer. The names 
are then divided into classes such as: 
preferred list, second preferred, and 
so on. 

‘In connection with our analysis 
we have recently completed a survey 
by special men, of our unmetered, 
occupied houses and the results cer- 
tainly justified the expense, 


Salesmen’s Compensation 


“Salesmen are given monthly 
quotas, and, when equalled, they re- 
ceive extra rewards, while the earn- 
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ings will increase for every sale ex- 
ceeding the bonuses. Extra bonuses 
are paid for replacing coal, oil, or 
electric stoves; for the sale of fully 
automatic gas ranges and for secur- 
ing large industrial and commercial 
gas sales, 


Home Service Department 


“Our Home Service Department, 
in charge of Miss Elizabeth M. 
Heldt, Iowa State University gradu- 
ate, has done a real job. She has 
organized the Harrisburg Home Eco- 
nomics Association. consisting of 
those interested in household engi- 
neering, including school teachers, 
dietitians, and nurses. Monthly, eve- 
ning meetings are held on our sales 
floor and prominent men and women 
in food and educational work address 
the meetings. The value of. this or- 
ganization to our company is most 
apparent, 

“Miss Heldt arranges innumerable 
church and school demonstrations 
and some of the outstanding have in- 
cluded cooking schools in the forum 
of the new Educational Building of 
Harrisburg where about 5,000 home- 
makers attended the classes each day. 
Three or four cooking demonstra- 
tions are sponsored by the local news- 
papers during certain periods of the 
year in which our Home Service De- 
partment cooperates, and the atten- 
dance always exceeds 5,000 at each 
demonstration. The demonstrations 
are usually over a period of three or 
four days and such well known food 
experts and nationally known home 
economists and lecturers have in- 
cluded Mrs. Frances T. Northcross, 
Mrs, Jessie DeBoth, Mrs. Katherine 
Delaney and Mrs. Ruth Chambers.” 
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THE BIGGEST SELLING 


SENSATION IN FOUR YEARS 


“The Perfect 36” 


Estate presents a_ sensationally new, compact 
table-top range—only 36 inches wide—with full 
capacity and age of amazing new features . . . to 


retail pro 


Gas appliance merchandisers well re- 
member the furore in the Fall of 1930, 
when color advertising in the Sateve- 
post nd other media presented the 
new Estate Gas Range designed to “take 
the walking out of cooking”—the dar- 
ingly different table-top model. 


Today’s estimates place table-top 
range production of all manufacturers 
at no less than 65% of the total, and 
several outstanding utilities and num- 
erous dealers have taken all models 
but table-tops off their floors. 


Today, with price still a paramount 
consideration in volume sales, the gas 
industry hails with enthusiasm Estate’s 
announcement of “The Perfect 36.” A 
new table-top range compressed into a 
width of 36 inches, squeezed into a 
price which permits selling it, profit- 
ably, at $59.75 retail. 


ly at $59.75 (except at remote points) 


Merchandising men see eye appeal 
in its swanky streamlines—in its smart 
color combinations, its modern black 
and chromium door and gas cock 
handles. They see buy appeal in all its 
modern features, notably the waist- 
high, drawer-type broiler and _ the 
griddle plate —“Grid-All” — which can 
also be used for ordinary cooking op- 
erations or as handy work-table space. 
The range is furnished in three forms: 
two burners and Grid-All; four burners 
and Grid-All; four burners, no Grid- 
All. 


Formal presentation of the 900 Series 
Estate will be made at the A, G. A. Con- 
vention in Atlantic City. See it there, 
or write or wire for information to 
Tue Estate Srove Company, Hamm- 
Ton, Onto. 


ESTATE GAS RANGES 





NO STOOPING.. Waist-high, drawer-type broiler in 
the 900 Series Estate makes broiling easier than 
frying. 


See Cee. Coney: peneries . - - oem ae 
hamburgers, sausages, wieners . . . makes 
sandwiches . . . or will heat two large saucepans. 
Also serves as work-table. 


ROOM FOR EVERYTHING. Two top burners, room 
for two more utensils on the Grid-All, handy table 
space. Also made with four burners and Crid-All, 
and with four burners, no Grid-All, at higher prices. 
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Chicago Gets 22,000 New 
Customers 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 

Company (Chicago) forwards a 
story on the Tri-Company House 
Heating Campaign in the Chicago 
area : 
“A heating load equivalent to that 
of 22,000 central heating plants has 
been added to the lines of gas utili- 
ties serving Chicago and suburbs 
since July 19, 1933, when an inten- 
sive house heating campaign was 
begun, according to figures recently 
released 


“The campaign is being conducted 
aS ‘a co-operative effort by the 
three participating companies—The 
Peopies Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, The Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, and The West- 
ern United Gas and Electric Com- 


pany. 

“The success of the Chicago drive 
is based on three factors—a low rate 
for house heating, a liberal - burner 
rental offer, and an intensive selling 
effort. 

“The rate, put into effect on July 
i, 1933, brings the cost of gas hear 
down to a figure comparable with 
oil or anthracite coal. It is available 
to any residential customer who shall 
use a part of the gas purchased as 
fuel for an automatic water heater 


and/or a central heating plant, and 


the remainder of such gas for do- 
mestic purposes in a single family 
apartment or dwelling. The gas 
rates for Chicago are 58c for the 
first two therms, 15.8c per therm for 
the next 24, and 7c per therm for all 
over 26 therms. Rates for the sub- 
urbs are only slightly higher. 


Special Offer 


“The liberal ‘trial offer’ made it 
unnecessary for the customer to 
make any lump sum investment to 
use gas heat. Featuring a ‘standard 

*. including a conversion 
burner adaptable to almost any fur- 
nace or boiler, a thermostat, and all 
controls necessary to make its op- 
eration fully automatic, the offer 
provides that this equipment may be 
rented at rates as low as $3 pe 
month, rental to apply during only 
nine months of the first heating sea- 
son. If for any reason the custome: 
is not entirely satisfied with gas 


heat, the companies offer to remove 
the burner, and to put his heating 
equipment back into the same shape 
it was before the installation, en- 
tirely without cost to the customer, 
at any time within the first year of 
use. 

“Customers were thus able to find 
out for themselves exactly how gas 
would work for them, without any 
cost except the burner rental during 
the months it was used, and the cost 
of gas consumed. Another liberal 
provision applies all rental payments 
made during the first year against 
the purchase price of the burner, 
and permits the customer to continue 
paying for the burner at a low 
monthly figure, with a carrying 
change of six per cent. 

“Salesmen are supplied with sim- 
ple rules for estimating the annual 
heating cost for a prospective cus- 
tomer. If the figure is satisfactory 
to the prospect, his signature to a 
contract is secured, and the contract 
is passed onto the heating engineer, 
who checks the facts and figures it 
contains and approves it. Installa- 
tion of the conversion burners is 
given to outside plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 


Cooperation 


“In addition to the salesmen regu- 
larly employed, 105 dealers, largely 
heating contractors and master 
plumbers, are enlisted on a co-opera- 
tive sales basis, and are contributing 
materially to the success of the cam- 
paign. The companies furnish: dis- 
plays for dealers’ windows, supply 
them with literature and advertising 
material for distribution to prospects, 
give them assistance in hiring and 
training salesmen, set up schools for 
instructing them in sales and engi- 
neering problems, and otherwise 
maintain a close co-operation between 
dealers and campaign headquarters. 

“The Advertising campaign in- 
cludes full page advertisements in 
the six Chicago dailies, followed by 
1500 line advertisements; and this 
schedule has been repeated every 
week during the progress of the cam. 
paign. Suburban papers in outlying 
communities are used each week and 
foreign language newspapers in Chi- 
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cago, which have a considerable cir- 
culation in the suburbs, are used 
once a month. 


More Publicity 


“Billboard advertising is also very 
heavily used as well as cards in ele- 
vated cars, street cars and busses, in 
everything except taxi cabs, in fact. 
Booklets and other literature are 
supplied as needed. 

“Early in 1934, a direct mail cam- 
paign was undertaken. This cam- 
paign had several unusual features— 
in the first place, mailing pieces were 
released by the salesman to pro- 
spective customers whose homes he 
had not been able to enter. The third 
mailing piece carried the offer of a 
book on modernizing the basement, 
with the anouncement that the sales- 
men would call in person with this 
booklet. 

“The effect of this was that the 
salesman exchanged the book for an 
opportunity to present his message to 
the householder. This book won the 
salesman an audience in 80% of the 
homes to which it was taken. 

“Another new market with vast 
possibilities for the sale of gas heat- 
ing was #pened up when the cam- 
paign undertook the sale of auxiliary 
space heating appliances. According 
to the best information available, 
there are upwards of 200,000 coal 
stoves in use in Chicago alone, in 
more than 100,000 buildings which 
have no ‘central heating plants what- 
ever. Because of the known ineffi- 
ciency of coal stove operation and 
also because of the relatively greater 
nuisance of using a coal stove, the 
prospects of securing a substantial 
portion of this market seem ever 
brighter than in the case of central 
heating plant installations. 


“All-Gas Home” 


“An important benefit of the cam- 
paign, which will be felt increasingly 
in the future, is that every one of 
these 22,000 new customers becomes 
a real prospect for the sale of other 
gas appliances. Under the house 
heating rate, which applies during 
nine months of the year, the cus- 
tomer can operate an Electrolux re- 
frigerator for less than half the cost 
of electric refrigeration at prevailing 
rates. The. same condition holds 
good regarding other gas appliances. 
The campaign has thus paved the 
way toward the gas industry’s goal 
—the ‘all gas’ home.” 
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Surveys & Plumber Co- 
Operation Valuable 


L. M. Holmes, Director Residen- 
tial Gas Sales Dayton (Ohio) Power 
and Light Company, describes out- 
standing campaigns on Conversion 
Burners and Storage Water Heat-~ 
ers: 

“Janitrol Burners were used prin- 
cipally in our campaign since Janu- 
1, 1934, with a new rental burner 
plan becoming adopted during the 
last week of July. 

“A survey was conducted during 
1933 by our meter readers; and in- 
spections of all gas house heating 
installations were made by our serv- 
ice department. The result of the 
survey indicated we had a large po- 
tential market for house heating 
equipment if aggressive sales efforts 
were made and the public were prop- 
erly prepared and educated by a 
carefully designed advertising and 
direct mail campaign. 

“Newspaper advertising was used 
as the means to reduce sales resis- 
tance and building up a public ac- 
ceptance for gas fired equipment and 
gas fuel for home heating. Direct 
mail was used to considerable ex- 
tent for a carefully selected list of 
home owners. 

“Beginning in dpe: 1934, a rental 
burner plan was adopted in which 
customers were requested to pay 
$2.85 monthly with no definite time 
contract and no installation charge, 
with privilege to remove without 
charge, if not satisfactory. 

“An option allowed the customer 
to purchase the burner outright dur- 
ing the first and second year with all 
rental payments credited and liberal 
discount of: (1) 10% on balance 
during first year; and (2) .5% dis- 
count.on balance during second year 
on all cash purchases. 

“A few window displays were 
used throughout our territory but 
were no special features of our cam- 
paign. 

“Employees were offered special 
bonuses for prospects and results ob- 
tained were very satisfactory from 
this source. Salesmen were paid a 
salary plus load building bonuses 
with special bonuses for cash sales. 

“We also have a Plumber Dealer 
Cooperative Plan in which the 
Plumbers were invited to participate 
and were permitted to rent or sell 
our burners to the customers at the 


same price as we were quoting. The 
plumber was given a bonus and the 
entire installation of the burner sold. 
He was also permitted to earn 10, 20 
and 30% of the delivered price of 
the burner depending upon how 
much selling he was able to do. 

“We are glad to report that the 
Plumber sales were very satisfac- 
tory and anticipate these to increase 
with time. 

“Sales results by months during 


1934 expressed in number of burners 
installed : 


Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. 
7 4 11 30 
May June July Aug. 
12 15 26 80 
Sept. Oct. 


169 (71 to 10th) 


“Thus, a total of 425 burners have 
been sold to date (October 10th) ; 
and, since the campaign is not yet 
completed, we anticipate 200 addi- 
tional sales before January 1, 1935. 

“It was only after having made a 
careful study of our market, follow- 
ing a survey, that we began to ap- 
preciate the potentialities m our dis- 
trict. A further detailed study of the 
many problems confronting us en- 
abled us to plan a campaign which 
was designed to overcome all major 
resistance in the sale of gas for 
house heating. Then we give the 
public all the facts and figures avail- 
able on the economics of fuel such 
as we have found them here, and 
supported these facts with plenty of 
two-fisted selling arguments favoring 
natural gas over all other crude 
fuels. 

“Conditions, being more favorable 
this year as compared with last year, 
have been most helpful. We have 
capitalized considerably in the well 
established fact that your satisfied 
customers are your best boosters and 
salespeople.” 


Water Heater Campaign 


“Survey conducted last year by 
meter readers revealed low percent 
of saturation and large potential 
market of Automatic Water Heaters 
of storage type: 

“Study of market revealed neces- 
sity of aggressive campaign to edu- 
cate plumbers and public to. discard 
furnace coils and install Automatic 
Storage Water Heaters to improve 
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hot water service and increase 
economy. 

“Newspaper advertising supported 
by direct mail was used for educa- 
tional purposes and public response 
was very satisfactory as sales of 
water heaters and removals of fur- 
nace coils were prompt and encour- 
aging. 

“These campaigns are conducted 
on a monthly basis with monthly 
sales quota and sales contests with 
prizes occasionally. 

“Using the Rex Automatic Under- 
fired type, we featured a 10% trade- 
in-allowance, $2.50 furnace coil re- 
moval allowance and monthly pay- 
ments with low carrying charge. 
Special feature of campaign was the 
co-operative plumber dealer aprtici- 
pation in which plumbers were in- 
vited to help in the sale and in addi- 
tion to. getting all installations were 
given increasing amounts in propor- 
tion to the amount of effort shown 
in selling a unit. Gas company pur- 
chased all sales contracts thus per- 
mitting plumbers to sell on terms but 
receiving their money immediately. 

“Plumbers displayed similar water 
heater in all available windows thus 
tieing in with newspaper advertising. 

“Company employees were invited 
to submit names of prospects for 
which a liberal bonus was offered 
and salesmen were paid a salary plus 
load building bonus plus furnace coil 
bonus. Employee participation con- 
tributed largely to the success of the 
campaign. 

“Sales of Automatic Storage 
be ag Heaters by month during 
1934: 


Jan. Feb. Mar., = Apr. 
14 8 11 - 45 
May June July § Aug. 
99 134 108 88 
Sept. Oct. 

79 (26 to 10th) 


“The total sold to date (October 
10th), therefore, adds up to 612 
heaters, 

“In our opinion there is a big 
market for Automatic Storage 
Water Heaters in our territory; and 
with a careful analysis of our prob- 
lem and a well planned sales cam- 
paign directed to meet all issues 
squarely—plus a well trained sales 
organization with plenty of determi- 
nation and ambition—we know that 
we can carry on the balance of this 
year with fair sales results and con- 
tinue every month throughout 1935, 
with expectations of doubling 1934 
sales by January Ist, 1936.” . 
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More Man-Power 


George Oslund, General Sales 
Manager, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, describes a suc- 
cessful experiment : 

“The month of September marks 
the beginning of our fall selling sea- 
son. Vacations are over; business 
usually shows some increase after 
Labor Day; new leases or decisions 
about moving have been made; so 
that apartment house owners during 
the month of September usually plan 
on renovating their apartments. All 
of this makes September a pretty 
active month. 

“Working on the theory that there 
is a definite relationship between 
sales volume and sales man power, 
the first two weeks of September 
were decided upon as the time to at- 

an experiment whereby the 
of se representatives act- 
talking to our customers about 
ces could be increased with- 
out increasing our sales personnel. 
To do this, all of the Division Mana- 
Assistant Division Managers, 
Scalevuors, and Showroom Mana- 
gers, constituting of rane ye 
supervisory personnel, were asked to 
devote practically 


all of their time 
on the district digging up new busi- 
ness. This increased the number of 
sales representatives on the outside 
by approximately twenty men. Their 


aim was to’secure at least a definite 



































number of new prospects, and where 
possible, to make a sale to a new 
customer. All of them started from 
scratch, without any leads or pros- 
pects, but with the definite goal in 
view, of canvassing for new busi- 
ness, While, as was expected, only 
a few direct sales were made, quite 
a number of new leads were secured, 
many of which have already been 
sold on the follow-up calls by the 
regular district salesmen. 

“The idea behind the experiment 
was twofold—first, to secure addi- 
tional immediate business and future 
business in the form of leads, and 
second, to acquaint more forcibly the 
supervisory personnel with the actual 
conditions facing our salesmen on 
the district. 


“Most of our supervisors have 
come up from the ranks of salesmen 
in the last few years. Many of them, 
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however, have not canvassed for 
new business for some time back be- 
cause most of their outside work 
consisted only of assisting the sales- 
men in closing difficult sales and 
other supervisory activities. 

“The salesmen were all informed 
of our plans at group meetings held 
just prior to September 1. Any sales 
made by the supervisors were imme- 
diately credited to the district sales- 
men; and leads secured were turned 
over to them for follow-up. The plan 
was very well received by both the 
salesmen and the supervisory per- 
sonnel, The salesmen liked it be- 
cause it produced increased business 
for them by virtue of additional man 

wer thrown into their territories. 

he supervisors were unanimous in 
their opinion that it gave them a bet- 
ter insight into the actual conditions 
confronting the salesmen on the dis- 
trict. The overall effects were such 
as to prompt us to make it a part of- 
our regular sales activities at least 
twice a year in the future.” 


——_—_—_- 


“Stratosphere Flight” Contest 


Council Bluffs (Iowa) Gas Com- 
pany places a good deal of stress on 
Employee Bonus Plans in the form 
of Contests with cash prizes. Teams 
are chosen to compete against each 
other for individual awards, The 
most recent campaign was built 
around the idea of the “1934 House 
Heating Stratosphere Flight,” with 
two competing balloons or divisions 
headed by Flight Commanders, Em- 
ployees are given bonuses according 
to the sales made to the prospects 
turned in; while salesmen are paid 


straight salaries, plus the monthly 
prizes. 

Mr. Simmons of this company ad- 
vises that a campaign featuring 
“Finger-Tip” control conversion 
burners is now in successful progress, 
promoted in part, as are all selling 
onett, by ; i : a dis- 
plays and newspaper advertising. 

This utility . mae Sen the 

t twenty months, t tem- 
aa 30th last, as: 309 conversion 
burners, 31 furnaces and 43 circula- 
tors. 


A Series of Letters 


T. W. Logan, General Manager 
The Illinois Gas Company, (General 
Offices in Lawrenceville—Branches 
in Olney, Sumner and Bridgeport— 
Illinois), advises that advertising, 
together with ‘near-fall’ weather, 
have produced gratifying results for 
recent sales activities. 

The first in a series of five direct- 
mail letters announced a lower 
rate, making it possible to heat eco- 
nomically by gas, as well as the fact 
that 73 customers used this service 
last year with two new ones added 
in August, 1934. 

Another communication gave de- 
tails of a special offer: $25 deposit 
against conversion burner purchase 
price, 2nd, in case of dissatisfaction, 
applied on bill for gas consumed; 
and $3 minimum monthly install- 


_ questing the prospect to call. 





ments to complete payment on bal- 
ance of investment. 

A general letter called attention to 
the low rates, ing purchase of 
a space heater, water heater and/or 
range and pointing out conveniently 
economical terms of rental and pur- 
chase. 

A further mailing stressed “Mod- 
ern Gas Service” advantages over 
methods “Just As Good,” advanc- 
ing the —— —s that — 
acceptance o or cooking 
made it aimee in cost for other 
uses; and also contained a “plug” 
for a well-known make of range. 

The fifth letter presented a strong 
emotional, as well as economical ap- 
peal in behalf of the new improve- 
ments in the modern gas range, re- 








71... The New Rex Model “T” Water 
Heater is equipped with double 
control. A thermostat controls the 


temperature of the water. The new 
Rex Triple Burner controls the daily 
average quantity of hot water. Thus 
regulating both temperature and 
quantitative output. 









WHY YOU 


SHOULD SELL THE NEW 
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YOUR CUSTOMER WILL APPRECIATE 
THESE THREE DISTINCTIVE 


2... Your customer can, if she wishes 
to, increase her daily average supply 
of hot water by the simple operdfién of 
opening a gas valve. Thus on laundry 
days, or when she entertains, she never 


needs to stint and worry about-having 


sufficient hot water. 


REX MODEL “T’’ AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER 


Because the new Rex Model “T” can more readily be 
adjusted to meet your customer's needs than any other 
water heater. No two persons, nor two homes will use the 
same quantity of hot water. You can with a Rex Model “T” 
installed assure your customer that this water heater is 
measured to his need, but sufficiently flexible to take care 
of any abnormal or subnormal demand. The Rex Model “T” 


is truly a tailor-made product. 


Because you can now offer Automatic Hot Water Service 
to thousands of prospects, who for years have wished to own 
an automatic water heater but hesitated to buy because 
of the uncertainty of the gas bill or because the water 
heater would furnish them with more hot water than they 
can conveniently use. For these prospects you will have a 
water heater to fit their needs and you can assure them 
accurately what the monthly gas bill will be. 

Because you are not limiting your customers’ hot water 
needs. You are giving your customer the free opportunity 
to purchase more or less hot water. 

~.We want you to be convinced of these facts. May we 
suggest to you to order a 17 or 24 gallon Rex Model “T” 


for test and inspection. 


THE 








| HEATER Co 
1900 W. 112th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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FEATURES 


3...Your customer can, if she so desires,) 
decrease her daily average supply of 
hot water and reduce gas consumption. 
by changing the valve setting. She will, 
appreciate this, as there are times when 
some members of the family are away 
for days. 
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AT THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


GlenWOOod (resents 
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These New 


POPULAR PRICED 
1935 GAS RANGES © 


Built to the specifications of the Advanced 
modern woman who knows the Stylish 
value of GAS COOKING SERVICE Design 
but demands it dressed-up in 1935 8 
fashion. Glenwood provides just € 
what your customers want at a Ev ery 
LOW COST that assures large vol- Mod 
ume sales. ern 


GAS 


An extra capacity model with two Cooking 
baking ovens, one with broiler, and 
six Speediux top burners. Also in four- Feature 
burner style with one baking oven and 
high broiling oven. Finest structural steel 
construction. Moderately priced—an easy 
step-up from the low priced models. 


2 This is the new standard size Table 

Top model so successfully featured 
as a campaign special by many Gas Com- 
panies this fall. One Gas Company sold 
332 of this Glenwood model (ST 38-16) 
during the first 23 days of their fall sale. 


The ‘“‘Thrift’’ model—appealing to 

the woman who wants the latest 
style at the smallest possible cost. It in- 
cludes best Blanket Insulation, Automatic 
Heat Control and Top Burner Lighting. 
Utensil drawer over oven provides air space 
to keep table top cool. 


Glenwood's 
New Built-in GAS 


Heating Unit 


All the well-known advantages of Gas 
Heat for the kitchen are now available 


Gas r 
at an AMAZINGLY LOW_ INSTAL 
answer to the Gas Kitchen Heating problem—a load 
that ALL Gas Users can afford to buy. 
“Inspect these new models 
at booths 220-221 Atlantic City auditorium 


Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 


New York Offices 101 Park Ave. 
Boston Offices 250 -Stwart St. 
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“Enthusiasm” Is The Punch 


H. M. Brundage, Jr., General 
Sales Manager, Washington (D. C.) 
Gas Light Company, points out the 
“red-blood” of any campaign: 

“Successful sales. campaigns de- 
pend almost entirely upon the elusive 
element of ‘enthusiasm.’ 

“‘Enthusiasm’ is not something 
which is picked out of the air or 
bought at a price; but is, as are most 
things in life, the result of crafts- 
manship. It is built not on intangibles 
and bally-hoo, but upon carefully 
laid plans whose merits are self evi- 
dent. 

“There are mighty few new turns 
to the selling game; and there is lit- 
tle which can be dressed up in new 
clothes to disguise successfully its 
old age. The usual appeals such as 
price, terms, sales, season, bonus, et 
cetera, are used with slight variations 





| WHO HAS MILWAUKEE'S 
| OLDEST GAS RANGE? 
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in all campaigns. It is therefore, not 
the combination of attractive prices, 
terms, sales, season or bonus, which 
insures the success of a new endeay- 
or. It is rather the planning work, 
completed long before the campaign 
starts, that builds that elusive quality 
called ‘enthusiasm.’ without which 
no campaign can be successful. 


“Success Is In the Air” 


“Whether the problem be mer- 
chandising of gas ranges, water 
heaters, refrigerators, house heating 
or miscellaneous appliances, the 
ground-work must be laid to capital- 
ize upon the various appeals long 
enough in advance, so that the men 
on the firing line are impressed with 
the thought which has been given to 
campaign plans. As a result they 
feel that success is in the air. All 
the salesmen do theit best work when 
a party to a successful campaign ; 
and, the more successful it is, or 
appears to be, the greater is the ‘en- 
thusiasm.” It, therefore, is necessary 
to construct the preliminaries so that 
success seems assured from the very 
beginning. By preliminary prepara- 
tions are meant the building up of 
prospects, months in advance of a 
particular campaign, by requiring 
salesmen, during comparatively slack 
periods,. to make a definite number 
of canvass calls each day, with a 
view to having a sizeable ‘prospect’ 
list and a tremendous ‘suspect’ list. 
At the time of canvassing, of 
course, these efforts are rarely un- 
derstood by the salesmen, but the 
value is self evident when a cam- 
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paign opens, at which time the bare 
‘suspect’ is seen as a ‘sure-buyer’ 
through the ‘rose colored glasses’ of 
the salesman. Unreasonable quotas, 
or quotas which can only be made 
by the best salesmen in the group, 
have a decided dampening effect 
upon enthusiasm. It is much better 
to be reasonable in expectations and 
allow the incentive for exceeding 
quotas to raise enthusiasm. 
“Preliminary advertising of an in- 
stitutional nature, srencite by a 
month or more the active merchan- 
dise campaign, lays the proper 
foundation for campaign advertising. 
Publicity articles, published in a 
newsy fashion in connection with 
model houses and real estate devel- 
opments, draw particular attention to 
the appliance which is to be cam- 


paigned. 


Planning 


“The product, its style, construc- 
tion, appeal and price are relatively 
unimportant items in the success of 
the campaign, compared with plan- 
ning, an enthusiastic beginning, and 
taking steps to assure mainten- 
ance of a high degree of enthusiasm 
during the campaign. 

“It takes more than the prospect 
of a five dollar bonus to make a 
salesman work four nights a week 
during a campaign—but, with proper 
enthusiasm, the same salesman will 
willingly work seven nights a week. 

“Careful design of a human inter- 
est campaign to accentuate a com- 
petitive spirit within the sales grou 
is most important. Visual records 
of daily progress, designed along hu- 
morous and human lines, with color 
and interest, go far toward maintain- 
ing a high degree of enthusiasm.” 


EE SER 


Who Has Oldest Range? 


H. J. Dropp, Commercial En- 
gineer Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
y, informs us that from Septem- 
t 4th to October 31st the hunt was 
on to find the City’s oldest gas range. 
This quest was shaped up as a pro- 
motional effort, offering: 10% re- 
duction in price on purchase of a 
new stove, 50c per year for each year 
over ten that the range has been in 
active use and substantial awards for 
the oldest ranges, with 43 prizes of- 
fered, consisting of eight modern gas 
ranges, five $20., ten $10., and twenty 
$5. cash allowances. 


A series of three sales letters 
(dated about three weeks apart), 
newspaper advertising and window 
displays were utilized to publicize 
the contest. Mr. Dropp also men- 
tions that “in 1932 our.meter readers 
conducted a survey to determine the 
types of water heaters installed in 
our territory, and at the same time 
determined the approximate of 
the gas ranges then in use. ile a 
great many of these customers have 
since purchased new. ranges, this 
sutvey has of course been an asset 
in our campaign.” 
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MODEL M-E, TWO-WIRE 


PARTLOW 


ELECTRIC 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


capa gy 


ee 

fs This device is used 
where it is desired to 
control the flow of gas, oil, water, 
steam or any liquid when used with 
motor-operated or solenoid valves. 
A switch having a 10 ampere ca- 
pacity at 110V A.C. is used in this 
model. 


To change the setting of the temper- 
ature indicating hand is exceedingly 
simple. Moreover, thermostats are 
easily replaced without sending the 
entire instrument back to the factory. 
All Model M-E Controls carry our 
usual guarantee. Our engineers wil! 
gladly furnish information applicable 
to your individual problems. 


* The 


PARTLOW 


CORPORATION 
New Hartford, N. Y. 
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Electric Cooking School 
Falls Flat 


B. B. Ferguson, president of 
Portsmouth (Virginia) Gas Com- 
pany, sends us good news: 

“Our sales on all appliances have 
been way ahead of the same period 
last year. We have worked inten- 
sively on everything, not just cam- 
paigning on one item but on all types, 
with the exception of the gas range 
campaign. Our water heating has 
been conducted on a rental campaign 
rather than on sales, and has met 
with wonderful success. Our re- 
frigerator campaign was beyond our 
expectations. 

“Our entire sales in volume of 
money are 50.6% ahead of last year 
for the first 9 months. Our sales per 
meter are $13.93, this being for the 
9 months’ period also. 

“We have had very strong electric, 
oil burner, etc., competition, but we 
feel that these competitors make us 
get on our toes and go after bus:- 
mess; and we are endeavoring to 
keep the town gas-minded in every 
way. We have tried to impress all 
our salesmen and the entire personnel 
of the company that we should not 
worry what the competitor is doing 
but work and endeavor to make the 
competitor worry about what we are 
doing, and I believe that transferring 
this worry is a great help.” 

The highpoint of the year was 
reached in this Company’s Range 
Campaign. The offer was an $39.75 
stove with a $29.75 allowance for the 


old one. Office employees, selling on 
the floor, were given 2% on the net 
price, while salesmen were paid regu- 
lar commissions on the gross. Four 
carloads of ranges were sold in four 
weeks’ time; total 280. 

Read Mr. Ferguson’s graphic ac- 
count of this successful merchandis- 
ing effort : 

“The Portsmouth Gas Company, 
confronted with the problem of com- 
bating a proposed electric cooking 
school sponsored by the local news- 
papers, retail grocers, Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company and all elec- 
tric merchandising sales stores, was 
searching around for some method of 
turning the electric cooking school 
around to the Gas Company’s advan- 
tage. We were informed by a sales- 
man of the American Stove Com- 
pany, Atlantic Sales Division, that 
they had at that time an attractive 
proposition on the 500 series Magic 
Chef in carload lots. Although we 
had previously had wonderful suc- 
cess in selling this model stove, at 
first this proposal did not quite regis- 
ter with us. However, finally we de- 
cided that a special carload sale on 
the Magic Chef possibly would off- 
set any adverse effect from the elec- 
tric cooking school. 

“After going over the matter with 
the different personnel of the com- 
pany, it was decided that we would 
put on a special sale in ranges one 





Effective Window Display 
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week prior to the electric cooking 
school and continue it during the 
electric cooking school period. We 
decided to break the advertising of 
this special range sale on a Sunday 
morning preceding the Monday that 
the sale would go on, this being one 
week in advance of the electric cook- 
ing school. This advertising broke 
forth on a Sunday morning and the 
week prior to the electric cooking 
school, we disposed of over a carload 
of ranges. The second car was or- 
dered the week of the cooking 
school; and, while interest was not 
as great as it was during the preced- 
ing week, we still sold 54 ranges. 
Lots of people bought their ranges 
prior to attending the electric cook- 
ing school and those who attended 
called at our show-rooms after the 
electric cooking school was over. 
Feeling that the sale was still going 
good and that we had better take 
advantage of riding on the crest of 


the wave as far as possible, we or- 
dered a third car and this car was 
sold the third week. The personnel 
of the company immediately went 
into a huddle and after a thorough 
canvass of the situation, they decided 
on the fourth carload which was 
bought and sold. 

“We feel that the electric cooking 
school somehow, while it had a won- 
derful attendance, fell flat and that 
the gas company reaped the benefit in 
this combined effort of promoting 
electric appliances. 

“After the electric cooking school, 
the electric company came out with 
a big ad, stating that 3,000 women 
had been convinced of the cleanli- 
ness and economy of cooking with 
electricity. The gas company imme- 
diately brought out an ad, putting in 
photographs of the carloads of ap- 
pliances they had sold, stating that 
this was concrete evidence of what 
Portsmouth thought of gas servants.” 


Daily Canvassing Activity 


Elliott and Evans, Inc., specialty 
merchandisers in Cleveland, Ohio, 
report as follows: 

“Up until the first of August we 
had been the exclusive distributor 
for a well-known line of gas appli- 
ances, employing between sixty and 
eighty salesmen on a direct canvass- 
ing program in this city. In this re- 
gard, we made a deep indentation in 
the Cleveland market in 1934. 

“Around the first of August we 
took over the exclusive distributor- 
ship of the Roberts Burner and al- 
most immediately concentrated the 
entire activity of our sales force on 
the renting of Roberts Burners in co- 
operation with the East Ohio Gas 
Company. By a carefully supervised 
daily group canvassing activity, sup- 
plemented by a noon meeting check 


up, we have been able to produce 
around thirty surveys per day and 
have been converting 50% of these 
surveys into leases. 

“These men are given a liberal 
commission proposition with no extra 
bonuses or special inducements. It 
has been found that a specialty sell- 
ing organization such as ours is 
handicapped somewhat by a lack of 
technical knowledge, but from a sales 
production standpoint, the possession 
of selling ability far outweighs the 
need for detailed information. 

“We believe fair compensation 
plus a methodical morning and noon 
meeting check-up, is the 
method of getting a constant volume 
of business. Ours is not a special 
compensation, but just contimued 
concentrated selling effort.” 


Full Page ‘Ads’ Produce 


Although the Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Gas & Electric Company 
has not directly merchandised 
appliances for nearly twenty years, 
Robert Montgomery, Vice-President 
in charge of sales, advises us that 
this utility cooperates with local 
dealers “by taking leadership in or- 
ganizing special campaigns, and by 
means of newspaper and other adver- 
tising.” 

During the week beginning Octo- 
ber 8th, this company ran a full-page 
advertisement in all four Louisville 
papers in which appeared a photo- 
graph of a group of gas-heated 


homes about the city, giving the an- 
nual cost of heating in each case, 
which ranged from a low of $57.25 
to a high of $242.25 with an average 
of $111.73 for 18 residences. An at- 


tractive mailing piece, entitled “What. 


About This Winter,” is also utilized 
in the house-heating campaign. 

Mr. Montgomery says: “We also 
furnish a large space in our office 
lobby for the display of such appli- 
ances. Last month (September) we 
featured gas furnaces and boilers. 
This month (October) we have a 


very elaborate display of Radiant 
Heaters.” 


surest . 












quired—and eco- 
nomical in com- 
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at the 
Point of 
Combustion 


BURNERS— 
PILOTS 
TIPS—CAPS 


ALCO LAVA 
BURNERS and 
TIPS are and 
have been promi- 
nent in the de- 
velopment of Gas 
Burning appara- 
tus. 


NON- 
CARBONIZING 
NON- 
CORROSIVE 


The material is 
easily adaptable 
to the shapes re- 





value received. 


Send sketch or 
sample of de- 
signs required— 
estimates cheer- 
fully supplied. 


Ask for special 
gas burner book- 
let. 








Sole licensees for 
Barber (Surface ) 
and Clark Industrial 
Burner Tips. 


Also manufacturers of ALSIMAG 
molded SPECIALTY insulation. 


AMERICAN LAVA 
CORPORATION 


Chcttanooga, Tennessee. 
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TWO FAMOUS TRADE MARKS UNITE 
to provide better water heating equipment 





For over 35 years Kompak has been in the forefront in the field of gas 
water heating. Its trade mark has always represented the highest in qual- 
ity, integrity and leadership in pioneering development. 





Now the United American Bosch Corporation, with its enviable world- 
wide reputation as a maker of quality products, has acquired the Kompak 
business and placed behind it all the resources, engineering facilities and 
manufacturing skill at its command. 


The same pioneering spirit that has characterized Kompak products in 
the past will be continued. You are cordially invited to consult with our 
engineers regarding any gas water heating problem. 


The makers of AMERICAN-B8OSCH products have always taken pride in creating, designing, 
building and selling products superior to those commonly in use. Proven leaders in their fields, 
these products are built up to a high standard of quality and not down to a price, 


AMERICAN-BOSCH 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 





GAS APPLIANCE DIVISION 


- UNITED AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 


<9) SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Chicago Boston Pittsburgh 


We will exhibit at the American Gas Association Convention—Space 415 
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~ Dealer Cooperation” Creates 
Strong Sales Allies 


By N. T. SELLMAN 


Director of Sales and Utilization, Consolidated Gas Company, New York 


T is now a little more than six 

years since the principles of 
Dealer Cooperation were definitely 
formulated in our territory. In 
establishing these principles the mu- 
tual advantages, both to the dealer 
and to ourselves, were naturally the 
basis for the plan evolved. There 
were two major problems to be 
solved,—first, to secure additional 
outlets for gas appliances among 
established plumbers and dealers, and 
second, to improve trade relations in 
our territory. 

In the beginning very few inde- 
pendent dealers could be found who 
had made any success in merchandis- 
ing gas appliances. There were many 
reasons for this. Few types of gas 
appliances, with the possible excep- 
tion of the gas range, had received 
any general public acceptance, Most 
manufacturers were loath to deal di- 
rectly with dealers because of the 
extremely small volume available and 
in some cases due to low credit rat- 
ing. The dealers on the other hand, 
did not feel justified in investing in 
a complete line of gas appliances for 
display purposes. A further stum- 
bling block as far as the dealer was 
concerned, was the financing of time 
payment paper. Few dealers would 
consider anything but cash sales and 
limited charge sales to their known 
customers. These are only the high- 
lights ‘of one phase of the problem. 

Our dealer plan was formulated to 
overcome these obstacles. Appliances 
were consigned to dealers for pred 

rposes. Arrangements were made 
Caoehy dealers could sell appliances 
under our time payment plan on our 
own contracts. Dealers were selected 
in the natural shopping centers in our 
territory and in communities most 
inaccessible to our showrooms. These 
dealers were caref picked on the 
basis of their established reputation 
in their localities, of show- 
rooms, progressive business methods, 
and other such factors. 

All of this started back in the sell- 
ers market of 1928 and 1929. Busi- 





ness was easy to get in those days. 
The plumbers, dealers, and our own 
salesmen were increasing their busi- 
ness month after month, and year 
after year, until the year 1932 when 
we began to feel the real effects of 
the current depression. New building 
ceased altogether. Alterations were 
few and far between. Plumbing 
work naturally decreased. With this 
condition facing our dealers the in- 
terest in appliance sales gradually in- 
creased. Plumbers who had been too 
busy with their regular work began 
finding it profitable to devote more 
of their time selling gas jances. 
Some dealers increased their display 
facilities by leasing adjacent stores 
and fitted them out as up-to-date ap- 

liance showrooms. The accompany- 
ing photographs illustrate what some 
of our plumbers and dealers have 
done with their shops to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to increase 
their business through the sale of gas 
appliances. 

There are now over one hundred 
such dealers in our territory display- 
ing a general line of gas a 5 
some of them carrying a complete 
line of ranges, refrigerators, water 
heaters, and heating appliances. 
What these dealers think of our mer- 
chandising plan is best indicated by 





their own statements to us from time 
to time. One of our dealers in 
Astoria, Long Island, recently stated, 
“Gas Companies Dealer Cooperation 
increased my business 30%. The Seal 
of Approval of the American Gas 
Association Laboratory works like 
magic in closing sales. Nothing else 
seems to convince a customer of the 
quality and performance of an appli- 
ance so quickly and surely as this 
seal.” Another dealer in Manhattan 
stated: “during the past year it has 
netted me an average of twenty 
profitable Electrolux sales a month.” 
A Bronx dealer declared that “with- 
out cooperation of the Gas Company, 
we could not have as attractive floor 
and window displays, nor the same 
degree of sales stimulus behind our 
business.” Another Manhattan deal- 
er recently said ; “with Gas Company 
Dealer ope gees my appliance 
sales total ,500 in six months. 
This $6,500 does not include commis- 
sions I received for leads submitted 
to the Gas eepeey on which they 
completed the sale.” This dealer fur- 
ther states: “it is easy to demonstrate 
to a customer that the cheaper appli- 
ance of my competitors merely re- 
sembles my approved appliance in 
outward appearance. The American 
Gas Association Seal of Approval as- 
a the nm gene that the beauty of 
approved appliance r 
than the colorful eartues = 
In addition to the increased busi- 
ness secured through the efforts of 
the dealers who display appliances 
there are in our territory several 
hundred plumbers who have no dis- 
play facilities. Many of these 
plumbers utilize our own showrooms 
in demonstrating appliances to their 
customers, Other plumbers send us 
leads that in turn are closed by our 
own sales organization. These trades- 
men have an opportunity to into 
many homes at the time decisions re- 
ng new equipment are being 
made by our customers and can 
therefore materially assist us in se- 
curing new business. They are called 
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in many instances to fix equipment 
using fuels other than gas; and so, 
Spee relation between plumber 

gas company exist, a large por- 
tion of that business is likely to come 
our way because of the plumber’s 
recommendation. 

The question is frequently asked 
as to what specific benefits accrue 
from the activities of our cooperating 
dealers. To answer that directly by 
stating the known added business in 
either dollars and cents or units of 
appliances sold fails utterly to reveal 
the true picture of Dealer Coopera- 
tion because it does not take into 
consideration the second major prob- 
lem*that our plan was created to deal 
with: ‘namely, that of improving 
trade relations. 

Much has been accomplished in the 
direction of creating better under- 
standing of the problems facing us 
and the dealers through contacts 
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with individual dealers as well as 
with their organized bodies. Regular 
meetings have been held by a Com- 
mittee known as the Gas Appliance 
Committee composed of members of 
the Master Plumbers Association and 
Sales Representatives of the various 
Gas Companies in the Metropolitan 
area. These meetings have served to 
unify, as far as is practicable, the 
methods and practices of the Gas 
Companies in this area in their con- 
tacts with dealers. A splendid spirit 
of cooperation has prevailed at these 
meetings as many problems affecting 
both sides have been freely discussed 
and settled. Individual contacts with 
dealers have been carried on by 
members of our Dealers’ Service 
Division whose regular visits are 
made for the purpose of rendering 
any assistance the dealer may require 
in the matter of sales aids display 
material, etc., and to straighten out 


any misunderstandings that may 
arise from time to time. 

Through the fine work of the Gas 
Appliance Committee as well as the 
regular contacts made by members of 
our own organization, it is possible 
for us to gauge fairly accurately the 
sentiment of the trade in our terri- 
tory. There can be no question but 
that Trade Relations have materially 
improved since the advent of Dealer 
Cooperation. The best indication 
may be found in the splendid service 
we receive from the plumbing trades 
in connecting gas appliances and in 
their cooperation in displaying and 
selling appliances. 

In the present trying times it is 
indeed a distinct advantage to have 
a strong body of sales allies. Dealer 
Cooperation has virtually increased 
by hundreds the army of gas and gas 
appliance. salesmen in New York 


City. 


- Master Plumbers Role In 
Building Gas Load 


By JOHN J. CALNAN 


President, National Association of Master Plumbers 


VER 25,000 Master Plumbers, 
doing business in every city in 
‘which gas is available, are a sales 
and installation force which is not 
aonerally appreciated by the gas in- 
ustry. These 25,000 Master Plum- 
bers are independent business men. 
t ask for no salary; they ask for 

no drawing account, they ask for no 
guidance. Yet the gas industry, in 
many localities, has disregarded the 
existence of this group and has pro- 
ceeded to duplicate the facilities they 
offer, in many. cases at tremendous 


In some sections of the country 
gas utilities and gas appliance man- 
ufacturers have sensed the sales and 
installation possibilities offered by 
this group of independent business 
men. In these sections 1 harmonious 
relationship exists between the 
utility, the manufacturer, and the 
Master Plumber ; and the latter have 
demonstrated their ability to carry 
the sales and installation load at low 
cost to the consumer. In the sections 
where,such cordial relationship does 
mot exist, we find the Master 
Plumber in competition with the gas 
utilities:and the outlets for the ap- 
that sales costs mount, overhead in- 


creases, and the mutual recrimina- 
tions between the three groups in- 
volved have diminished public in- 
terest in gas appliances and gas fuel. 

Where else in the country are the 
appliance manufacturers and gas 
utilities to find this ideal combina- 
tiou of salesman and installer except 
among Master Plumbers? The Mas- 
ter Plumber may lack knowledge of 
some so-called psychology of selling, 
but he makes up for his unfamiliar- 
ity with this esoteric art by a greater 
knowledge of what the product is 
and what it can do in actual use. 
He can tell the home owner what 
the gas appliance.is, what it will do, 
and how it does it. He knows how 
the product is made and why one 
product is better than another. He 
knows the story of gas as compared 
with other fuels and he can present 
the story intelligently and convinc- 
ingly. In addition to this, when he 
sells a product he supervises its in- 
stallation and establishes a personal, 
friendly contact with the user of the 
appliance. He lives in the neighbor- 
hood, the people in the neighborhood 
see him every day and know him as 
a neighbor. 

The National Association of Mas- 


ter Plumbers wishes to extend the 
territories in which a cordial rela- 
tionship exists between the appliance 
manufacturer, the utility, and the 
Master Plumber. This territory can 
be extended if those charged with 
the merchandising and installation 
policies of the utilities and appliance 
manufacturers recognize that the 
Master Plumber must have some 
reasonable protection in return for 
his sales and installation activity. If 
the sale and installation of gas ap- 
pliances is to degenerate into a dog 
fight, where. appliances are sold and 
installed by il torts of le, then, 
of course, the Master Plumbers will 
have nothing to do with it, but will 
use their sales and mechanical abili- 
ties toward fields which offer 
greater return. 

The Master Plumbers were the 
first sellers and installers of gas ap- 
pliances and equipment. They have 
observed the changes in the indus- 
try. They have seen fly -by-night 
methods come and go. They stand 
ready to shoulder the burden of sell- 
ing and installing equipment, if the 
appliance manufacturers and the gas 
utilities will give them a fair chance 
to do the job. 
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Dealer Cooperation in the 
Gas Territory of a 
Combination Company 


By GEORGE E. WHITWELL 
Vice-president in Charge of Sales, Philadelphia Elec. Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE sale of gas appliances has 
not always had the benefit of 
active cooperation on the part of 
all interested parties: namely, the 
utility, dealers, or plumbers, jobbers 
and manufacturers. In an endea- 
vor to promote the sale of appli- 
‘ances, particularly gas house heat- 
ing and water heating, and to main- 
tain cordial relations with the trade, 
the Philadelphia Electric Company 
has adopted certain broad principles 
which have been incorporated not 
only in our merchandise selling pro- 
gram but in our promotion of the 
use of gas by our commercial and 
industrial customers, who make their 
equipment purchases entirely from 
the trade. 

Our sales of gasare limited to 
the suburban area outside the city 
limits of Philadelphia, with approx- 
imately 117,000 residence customers, 
and 9,300 commercial or industrial 
customers. It is needless for me to 
point out the keenness of competition 
experienced within the last few 
years, particularly in the industrial 
field, but it is well to bear in mind 
that our gas business is in a very 
different position from that in most 
large Cities where the mains extend 
out into the surrounding suburbs. 
We have not the benefit of the city 
load density that many other com- 
panies enjoy — consequently, the 
rates are considerably nearer the 
point of competition even when all 
inherent advantages of gas as a fuel 
are considered. 

Within the past 18 months we 
have added to the sales organization, 
tall Gules Deporenbes, a of 
tail es t, one of the 
primary functions of which is to 


promote thé tof gas equipment 
among -cntlerti customers using 
not more than 50,000 cubic feet per 
month. There are approximately 


7,700 customers in this group. 
Shortly after this department was 
organized, reputable dealers and 
manufacturers were consulted and 
definite arrangements were made in 
which we agreed to furnish the deal- 
ers with prospects, the dealers in 
turn agreeing that all such leads 
would be followed promptly. They 
would close the sale of commercial 
equipment, if possible, make all 
credit arrangements, handle the ac- 
counts, and report on the result of 
all prospects submitted. 

The retail salesmen handling this 
promotional work have been thor- 
oughly instructed as to the manner 
in which customers should be ap- 
proached in order that they may 
convince customers that their com- 
pany is rendering a real service; that 
we are interested in our customers’ 
problems and that we are anxious 
for them to obtain maximum results 
with minimum costs. 

Manufacturers’ representatives 
were called in to explain to this 
group of retail salesmen the uses of 
the various appliances. Selling points 
were stressed and operating costs 
discussed in order that the salesmen 
could talk intelligently to the. cus- 
tomer and help him select the appli- 
ance’ most adapted to his particular 
work. The territory was divided in 
such a way that this work could be 
carried on with a minimum number 
of salesmen, bearing in mind that 
these men have various other duties 
to perform in addition to their pro- 
motional work. 

An active card file is maintained 
covering all commercial customers. 
The salesman is assigned a definite 
number of calls weekly, and after 
calling upon the customer, the re- 
marks are entered on the card. If 
a prospect develops, the card. is 
tabbed according to a color code for 


81 


the various appliances in which the 
customer is most interested. The 
prospects are then graded and de- 
fined as Class “A” and Class “B” 
prospects. 

A Class “A” prospect is defined 
as a customer who, in the sales- 
man’s judgment, would benefit by 
the purchase of an appliance, is de- 
sirous of making such a purchase, 
and can afford the necessary capital 
outlay. All other type prospects, not 
including “suspects,” are considered 
Class “B” prospects, These pros- 
pects are followed periodically by 
the salesmen until they are either de- 
veloped into a Class “A” prospect 
or eliminated. 

If the salesman is convinced that 
he bond developed the customer inta 
a s “A” prospect, a_ special 
form is filled out in duplicate, and 
mailed to two of the cooperating 
dealers who handle the type of 
equipment in which the customer is 
interested. This practice is repeated 
with all subsequent prospects and, 
now that it is shotieaite understood 
by all cooperators, is proving v 
satisfactory. This procedure is fol- 
lowed in all cases unless the cus- 
tomer specifies a particular ‘dealer 
with whom he cares to do business. 
In submitting prospects to dealers, 
great care is exercised that it is a 
bona fide Class “A” lead, as, in some 
instances, oa to the nature of the 
territory, transportation lem 
is quite an item, and dealer ae 
for the most part work on a straight 
commission basis. | 

Leads are usually acknowledged 
by the cooperator after his represen- 
tative has called, giving information 
as to what progress has been made. 
In all cases, notification is sent out 
when a sale has been consummated, 
and the prospect form is returned 
for filing. After the sale is made by 






















































































the manufacturer's representative, 
the retail salesman again calls on the 


‘customer to make sure that he is 


satisfied in every respect. 

Results from this type of business 
have been accurately recorded and 
are most encouraging. 

Early in July an activity was 
launched in which a number of the 
manufacturers were asked to par- 
ticipate. This activity extended over 
a period of six weeks. A selected 
list of prospects were taken from the 
files, mailings were arranged for and 
cuts of actual installations through- 
out the territory appeared in the 
broadsides. The mailings went out 
at regular intervals, followed closely 
by the retail salesmen. These pros- 

were developed, and when 
they reached the bona fide state, they 
were on to the cooperators 
and the same procedure was fol- 
lowed as outlined above. 

During the short period of this 
activity there were 2 ong of co- 
operators’ equipment sold, with es- 
timated pile ae sales of 3,970 MCF 
and a revenue estimated at $4,200. 

re, since the close of this 
activity, there have been 22 addi- 
tional pieces of equipment sold, with 


+a sales estimate of 4,510 MCF and 


a revenue of $4,500, making a total 
of 48 pieces’ sold, with estimated 
total sales and revénue of 8,480 
MCF and $8,700, respectively. 

The sale of automatic gas house 
heating depends not only on the pro- 
motional effort by the utility, but 
also upon the cooperation of the 
local heating contractors. We have 
been able to secure this cooperation 
by a plan which permits the contrac- 





tors to secure their share of the 
business, to which end we provide 
expert sales assistance for the bene- 
fit of those contractors who may re- 
quire it. A contractor may submit 
the name of a prospect for auto- 
matic gas house heating and a quali- 
fied engineer surveys the proposed 
installation and advises him how to 
proceed. If the contractor desires 
further assistance, a house heating 
salesman is assigned to assist in in- 
terviewing the prospect and trying 
to close the sale. 

In addition to lending sales assist- 
ance, the company also provides the 
contractor with a means for financ- 
ing his sales without the payment of 
a financing privilege fee. The con- 
tractor making the sale secures the 
customer’s signature on a local util- 
ity company contract and adds the 
carrying charges prescribed by the 
utility. Upon receiving satisfactory 
credit approval for the customer in 
question, the contractor is reim- 
bursed the retail cash price of the 
installation immediately, and the 
customer’s payments are then made 
direct to the utility. 

The heating contractor may pur- 
chase equipment from the utility at 
a substantial discount, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity for the dealer to 
carry heating equipment in stock. 

As outlined in the case of the Re- 
tail Sales Department, our policy has 
been to leave the actual sale of in- 
dustrial and large commercial equip- 
ment in the hands of the manufac- 
turers or their representatives. We 
have promoted the use of our gas 
for the customers’ operations in con- 
nection with the use of certain 
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equipment and have then called in, 
usually, two manufacturers to bid on 
the equipment for the particular 
purpose. 

About August 10th of this year 
we started a campaign for the mod- 
ernization of heavy-duty commercial 
cooking equipment. Two mailings 
were sent to the customers showing 
ranges, broilers, bake ovens, tem- 
perature controls, etc. These were 
followed by a personal call by the 
salesmen and then a third mailing 
piece. The printing and mailing 
costs were divided between the 
manufacturers cooperating and our 
company. The schedule for this 
campaign calls for 475 calls by our 
industrial sales group and consider- 
ably more by our Retail Sales De- 
partment. Up to the present writ- 
ing, a little over 25 per cent of these 
calls have been completed and good 
prospects are averaging about 12% 
per cent of the calls made. As the 
campaign is directed to the entire 
field, it is only reasonable that the 
percentage of prospects and the 
actual equipment sold would be 
smaller than if the mailing had been 
sent to a selected list. It is the first 
campaign of its kind in our territory . 
and, consequently, is new to both the 
manufacturers and ourselves. While 
I believe on the whole that the 
manufacturers are generally satis- 
fied, there naturally have been some 
questions that have arisen — the 
answers to which may result in 
changes for subsequent campaigns. 

One of the major things which 
we expected from this campaign was 
to offset the competition which we 
are receiving from the oil range 
manufacturers, and it can be proven 
that by calling new and modern 
equipment to the attention of our 
customers, we have gotten the story 
across to them that definite savings 
can be made with modern equipment 
over some of the obsolete equipment 
now installed, a good portion of 
which is in poor Ba eats condition. 
This must be having its effect as the 
competition from oil ranges has al- 
most disappeared. 

Finally, we believe thoroughly in 
the advantages of cooperative sell- 
ing of residential equipment, such as 
the range, the water heater and the 
refrigerator. Space will not permit 
of detailing methods used. They 
are, in general, those employed by 
most gas companies. 

We believe we and those cooper- 
ating with us have all gained and 
that as a result of our work to- 
tial, industrial, commercial, 
gether, all gas customers—residen- 
and house heating—have benefited. 
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Advertising In ‘Today's 


Market 


W. L. JONES, Chairman 


Sub Committee on Advertising, AGA Househeating Committee 


6 te market for gas heating today 
differs from that of the pioneer 
days of the business, not by reason 
of any changes that have come in 
from the outside, but entirely by 
reason of changes that have been 
made by the gas industry itself. 

Gas heat started as a luxury— 
so considered by the public, and so 
admitted by the gas companies and 
by the manufacturers of gas-fired 
equipment. The only equipment 
available was high priced. The adver- 
tising was built. solely around the 
luxury appeal, and was run in 
luxury-selling media. All sales work 
was highly selective—as much so as 
that for grand pianos or high priced 
automobiles, 

The luxury market has not ex- 
panded,—particularly during the past 
four years—yet the most outstanding 
volume-selling successes in the gas 
heating field have occurred during 
this period. This, of course, is be- 
cause gas heat now has a popular or 
mass market, and the reason for the 
existence of this market is solely that 
the course of the gas industry’s 
thinking has changed. The gas indus- 
try created the mass market, and did 
so mainly during the period when 
the market for nearly everything else 
was shrinking rather than expand- 


ing. 
"Awhile these results have been ac- 
complished by widely separated com- 
panies, each working out the answer 
in its own way, there has been an ex- 
traordinary uniformity in the means 
adopted. From an examination of 
the outstanding campaigns of the 
past year, it would not be too much 
to say that the successful procedure 
oie Magee megeaes or less standard- 
ized. Analysis practice are uni- 
formly alike, in their fundamentals 
at least, and it is the purpose of this 
committee to set down and 
describe them briefly. 

Every one of these successful 
campaigns has been based, first of 
all, upon the adoption of a definite 


policy or purpose to build house heat- 
ing ioad, and to follow any necessary 
course of procedure consistent with 
good business which would contrib- 
ute to this result. In other words, 
there has been a complete willingness 
to discard traditional thinking, and 
to reorganize the selling, advertising 
and engineering activities to any ex- 
tent that might seem to be required. 

Next there has followed in practi- 
cally every case an adjustment of 


rates, making the consumer’s cost . 


economically competitive with the 
fuels that were expected to be re- 
placed. Gas heating is thereby re- 
classified. The market is broadened 
to include the great middle class 
group of families. 

However, it seems to have been 
generally found that ee the 
price does not alone bring a substan- 











Cost Survey Appeal 


tial increase in house heating busi- 
ness. There is still the job of selling 
this price to the public, and that is 
where advertising definitely comes 
into the picture as a necessary “sell- 
ing tool.” 

As Mr. T. W. Halloran, Super- 
visor of Gas Heating Sales for the 
New York Power and Light Cor- 
poration in Albany says: 

“There was acceptance of gas as 
the most satisfactory, in fact the 
ideal, method of heating. Our im- 
mediate problem seemed to be to 
convince people that the cost dif- 
ference over other fuels was so 
slight that it was more than over- 
come by the convenience, cleanli- 
ness and comfort provided by gas 
heating.” 

Mr. R. D. Lewis, Advertising 
Manager of the Laclede Gas Ligh’ 
Company, St. Louis, says: 

“Our rates had been materially 


reduced the previous season and 


this rate reduction had been given 

wide publicity. Before launchi 

our next campaign, we 

a survey to determine what con- 

stituted the greatest resistance to 

the general acceptance of asa 
fuel for the average family. The 

a home owner was uncon- 

i that he could afford it.” 

In planning how to overcome this 
habitual attitude on the part of the 
consumer, the advertiser next awa- 
kens to the fact that he is no 
in competition exclusively with 
fuels, but has stepped into the midst 
of a widespread scramble for the 
consumer’s dollar. He is asking the 
public to make an investment in new 
os and must overcome the 
idea that it will step up his household 
operating cost. Even the people who 
are willing to consider such a propo- 
sition weigh its advisability 
that of investing in an automatic re- 
frigerator, new furniture, a moderni- 
zation of the house, or perhaps the 
purchase of a new automobile, 
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since we ivstausso GAS HEAT’ 
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Testimonial Copy 


The problem, then, is to show 
people that the values of gas heating 
are not only greater than their cost, 
but greater than those offered by 
other attractive propositions which 
are being urged upon them. 

companies that have success- 
fully sold gas heat under these cir- 
cumstances all seem to have come 
to the following conclusions, as evi- 
dericed by the campaigns they have 
worked out : 

1.The mass advertising media, 
Stich as newspapers, billboards, 
etc., must be relied on to put the 
story across. 

2. These media must be used in a 
dominating way—not merely 
selling gas heat more aggressive- 

than other fuels are sold, but 
fting it to a competitive posi- 
tion equal in the eyes of the pub- 
lic to that of refrigerators. 

; — automobiles, etc. : 

. Selling type copy must be used ; 
it is insufficient merely to prove 
the desirability of gas heating: 
on the contrary it must be sold 
as the most important purchase 
that can be made for the com- 
fort and satisfaction of the 
family. 

4. The cost obstacle must be defi- 
nitely beaten down, and two 
steps are required; first, ana- 
lyzing the undesirability of other 

els, and their true cost when 
all items are honestly taken into 
account; and second, definite 
evidence that families of mod- 
erate means are actually using 
heating and are completely 
satisfied with the price they are 
paying. 
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5. This resistance-breaking adver- 
tising must be followed by door- 
to-door canvassing whereby all 
possible prospects are exposed 
to the buying idea, and the sales- 
men engaged in this work must 
be thoroughly equipped with in- 
terest-arousing sales material ta 
show. 

. When a prospect is located, it is 
necessary patiently to build him 
up to the buying point and, to 
do this, two things are generally 
necessary: persistent direct mail 
salesmanship; and effective eve- 
ning appointments where hus. 
band and wife can be sold to- 
gether. 


Mr. Paul A, Jenkins of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, comments as follows: 

“In our case, testimonial type 
advertising has been used since last 
January because, first, it interests 
reader prospects through the ac 
tual experience of users of gas 
heat; and, second, it tends to keep 
present users satisfied. Photo- 
graphs picturing ordinary people in 
ordinary circumstances drive home 
the point that almost every home 
can afford gas heat. The ads thus 
tend to offset the conviction that 
once prevailed in this area, that 
most people can not afford gas 
heating, by showing families simi- 
lar to the reader’s that are now en- 
joying its benefits. A statement 
signed by a satisfied user usually 
carries more authority and convic- 
tion than the same statement over 
the signature of a corporation. 

“In regard to direct mail adver- 
tising, every day each salesman 
mails one message to a prospect. 
Three days later he sends the sec- 
ond message, and three days after 
that, the third. Then three days 
after the third message he calls on 
the prospect and offers a copy of 
our new book, “YOUR BASE- 
MENT,” in return for the cour- 
tesy of an evening interview with 
husband and wife. Our records 
show that to date (May 11, 1934) 
25,000 calls have been made fol- 
lowing mailings, and that the book 
has been successfully presented in 
78% of these calls. Already about 
9,000 evening appointments have 
resulted.” 


Mr. R. D. Lewis, Laclede Gas 
Light Company, St. Louis, writes: 
“Gas heat advertising in the past has 
appealed to the reader’s individual 
reason. He had been asked to buy 
because we offered a very desirable 
article, but each buyer felt like a 
pioneer. He was going against the 
current of public opinion as showr. 


by public action. People like to do 
and believe what a majority of their 
friends and neighbors do and believe. 
The ones we sold were those who 
were hardly enough to be ‘different’ 
from the average. 

“We decided that the greatest ob- 
stacle to general acceptance was lack 
of definite proof of our story. We 
needed selling copy of the most 
forceful, action-compelling type, 
backed up by a wealth of convincing 
facts, figures, proof and evidence. 
We felt that it had to: be ‘success 
copy —that people had to be made 
to feel that gas heat had definitely 
arrived, that it had been accepted, 
that it is becoming the standard 
method of heating and not the excep- 
tional method. 

“Our newspaper advertising there- 
fore carried actual photographs of 
houses heated with gas, together with 
a statement of the cost. In many in- 
stances the owner’s name was given, 
and his street address. In effect the 
advertising was testimonial, without 
resorting to the ordinary method. 
While cost was made the dominant 
theme, we never lost sight of the 
importance of the conversion story— 


(Continued on page 111) 


Street after street 
in St. Louis County 
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Proof of General Acceptance 
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TODAYS HOUSE HEATING 
EQUIPMENT 





"THE one stumbling block in the 

way of the more rapid develop- 
ment of gas heating is fuel cost ; and 
recent experience has proved that 
this seeming obstacle need not be as 
great a stumbling block as it is fre- 
quently considered. Both in the field 
of natural and manufactured gas, 
the economic soundness of deliber- 
ately lowering rates to widen the 
field for gas heating and thus in- 
crease load, has been definitely dem- 
onstrated. 

Of greater interest to a large num- 
ber of communities in indicating the 
potential market for gas heating, 
however, is the experience of such 
cities as Boston. Earlier this year, 
rates on manufactured gas for house 
heating in this city were lowered 
one-third from 75 to 50 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. In making the 
reduction, the local gas company 
estimated that it should add 600 
homes to the number heated by gas. 
During a period of about four months 
after the reduction was made, more 
than twice that number were added. 

Gas rates, it has been proved, need 
not be placed on a dollar per dollar 
basis per B. T. U. to make com- 
petitive with other fuels in the field 
of automatic heating. First the ab- 
sence of the power cost, and in many 
cases cost for a gas pilot, required 
in other forms of automatic heating, 
has to be taken into account as does 
the lower depreciation with gas due 
to the complete absence of moving 
parts and consequent lower service 
charges and longer life of equip- 
ment. 

Second, the inherent advantages of 
cleanliness, comparatively low initial 
cost for equipment, dependability, 
and absolutely automatic operation, 
combined with the improvements 
that have been made through a re- 
finement in equipment, give it a de- 
cided advantage when compared with 
other fuels if the cost of gas is at 
any point near a competitive level. 

With the perfection of conversion 
units an important factor in so far 
as initial cost is concerned has been 
met, opening up increasing oppor- 
tunities for the sale of gas heating. 
Positive advances have been made 
in the dependability of all units of 


this type, and recently actually start- 
ling improvements have been intro- 
duced. 

The manufacture of special con- 
version units designed to fit a par- 
ticular make or type of solid fuel 
boiler has been an important factor 
in reducing fuel waste and eliminat- 
ing other difficulties 

Automatic controls for conversion 
burners have been introduced and 
refined to a point where the true 
convenience or: gas heating can be 
enjoyed with these units. Further, 
special covers for converted boilers, 
now about to be placed on the mar- 
ket, will offer the true appearance 
appeal of automatic heating, in “the 
basement that is used as an auxili- 
ary room. 

In view of these developments, 
the conversion burner can now be 
said to be representative of the nu- 
merous advantages of gas heating 
wherever fuel costs are moderate. 
Where rates are comparatively high, 
the additional saving to be obtained 
through the installation of a com- 
plete gas boiler is still sufficient to 
make the sale of the boiler decidedly 
preferable from the viewpoint of 
operating cost to the consumer, 
alone. 

Aside from those cases where fuel 
costs with gas are ‘relatively high, 
the complete gas boiler offers the 
sound basis upon which to build a 
market in all situations where the 
heating plant now in use is not giv- 
ing complete satisfaction. All too 
frequently people attempt to correct 
faults in their heating system by 
changing from another fuel to gas. 
Even with the best of conversion 
burners this cannot be accomplished. 
Now, as always, a conversion bur- 
ner is not a heating system and gas 
as a fuel can only operate satisfac- 
torily with a good heating system. 

The conversion burner as it can 
now be obtained, serves its main pur- 
pose in opening up the field of gas 
heat to people who already have a 
satisfactory heating system, but who 
can be persuaded to use gas as a 
fuel if no large expenditure is in- 
volved in changing fuels. 

For people who need the most effi- 
cient heating under all circumstances, 


as well as automatic heating, the gas 
boi.er is the solution. With the very 
recent perfection of cabinet enclosed 
units that have no piping or other 
parts exposed, and with the newly 
designed companion automatic stor- 
age, water heaters, gas heating has 
definitely established for itself a pre- 
eminent position in the designing of 
units comparable in appearance to 
household equipment used anywhere 
in a house, including the converted 
or modernized basement. 

The development of a_ sound 
dealer system based on utilization of 
the experience of the heating con- 
tractor, will make it possible to de- 
velop the potential markets. Not 
only will it establish a definite good 
wil for gas heating in the recognized 
retail outlets for heating, but it will 
make it possible to provide a good 
heating system with gas heating and 
avoid the pitfalls that are caused by 
any attempt to introduce gas heat- 
ing with an inefficient heating sys- 
tem. 

Development of the throttli 
valve to avoid frequent stopping 
starting of a burner and develop- 
ment of thermostatic and damper 
control, including the heat accelor- 
ator thermostat which anticipates 
heat requirements to maintain even 
temperature, have made it possible 
to offer with gas, the oné form of 
automatic heating which offers com- 
plete convenience virtually without 
even manual supervision. 

It is the one form of automatic 
heat which cannot be affected by the 
failure of trucks to arrive with a 
supply of fuel and which is not de- 
pendent upon uninterrupted power 
service for its operation in stormy 
weather. 

In communities where natural gas 
offers low fuel rates, the potentiali- 
ties of the market are virtually un- 
limited. In communities such as New 
England where the comparative cost 
of competitive fuels is high, in com- 
munities such as New York and 
New Jersey where income levels are 
high, and in communities where the 
cost of manufactured gas has not 
been lowered, or has only recently 
been lowered, the potentialities are 
yet to be realized. 
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Study These Basic Improvements 
in BARBER BURNERS 
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BARBER 
PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 












BARBER PILOT JET—@) 

BARBER PILOT BRACKET WITH 

COPPER TUBING CONNECTOR—G) 

(D—CAPILARY FLEXIBLE TUBE. 

@)—4" O. D. COPPER PILOT TUBING. 

(S)—BARBER MANIFOLD BRACKET. 

A) —KLIXON NO. C-1888 THERMO ELECTRIC SWITCH. 

NO. 330—BARBER GAS CONVERSION (B)—ADJUSTING NUT TO EASILY REGULATE 

BURNER EQUIPPED WITH NO. C-1888 S “ON” AND “OFF” TIME. . 

KLIXON SAFETY PILOT CONTROL ©-—PULL BUTTON—FOR STARTING IGNITION. 
(UPPER AND LOWER BAFFLES NOT SHOWN ABOVE) 









HE Barber Burner illustrated above acquaints you with the many betterments recently incorporated in this 

already dominant Automatic Gas Burner—the first Conversion Burner on the market to receive the official 
Approval of A.G.A. Testing Laboratory. To the recognized, accepted features of Barber efficiency, such as the 
improved Barber Jet, the Barber Pressure Regulator, and the adaptability of Barber Tailor-made Assemblies 
to suit and fit furnaces or boilers, other Barber improvements have now been added. 


Three new round sizes are now available, furnishing 
accurately fitted assemblies for all grate diameters from 
12” to 34” inclusive. Further refinements have been 
made in the jets which effect quieter operation without 
reducing flame temperature. For thoroughly reliable 
control, Spencer Klixon No. C-1888 Safety Pilot is now 
used. 


These progressive features stand as further evidence that 
Barber maintains its leadership in the Conversion 
Burner Field. 

Remember that Barber supplies especially designed 
units for warm air heating in connection with air con- 
ditioning. Be sure to write today for New illustrated 
descriptive bulletin and Revised Prices covering these 





improved Burners. 
BARBER GAS BURNER COMPANY 
3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio wr ne me marr 


BARBER ¢"" BURNERS 


e@ For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam & Hot Water Boilers e 
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ig was not until the early days of 
prohibition that hotels and restau- 
rants gave much consideration to the 
cost of operating their kitchens. 
When suddenly the falling off in rev- 
enue found profits fading into thin 
air, managers and stewards were 
compelled to turn their attention to- 
ward ways and means of stopping 
the leaks responsible for excessive 
overhead. In those days the exor- 
bitant cost of coal, due principally to 
strikes and other unsettled con- 
ditions, offered an opening to gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers for a ready 
sale of equipment. The market 
wasn’t particularly tough to sell, be- 
cause it could be shown where the 
initial investment would be quickly 
liquidated by savings effected. 

As ranges and other gas equip- 
ment were installed in the country’s 
leading hotels, restaurants, schools, 
colleges, hospitals and institutions, 
the tremendous savings in fuel costs 
stood out most apparently in direct 
proportion to the time it took the 
cooking crews to become familiar 
with the equipment. Before very 
long, gas had established itself as 
more efficient because of its control- 
lability, its intensity and its cleanli- 
ness. 

Before this had been accomplished, 
engineers had been sent into the field 
to study cooking problems more 
closely ; and determine most efficient 
kitchen arrangement, layout and re- 
quirements for individual appliances. 

Modernizing of old _ kitchens 
through installation of up-to-date 
gas equipment then followed. Sep- 
arate departments were recommend- 
ed for roasting, broiling, frying, etc., 
with the result that all-around serv- 
ice was improved considerably. 

At the same time, oil and electric 
equipment was being pushed forward 
with national and local advertising 
campaigns. It may seem a far-fetched 
commentary, but nevertheless true, 
that, during this period, some of the 
largest oil and ric firms select- 
ed gas equipment for their own em- 
ployee company-kitchens 
_ Gas appliance manufacturers con- 
tinued to forge ahead establishing 
engineering laboratories; continually 
improving the performance of their 


equipment and designing new appli- 
ances for specific jobs. 

The advance was rapid; and has 
continued on to the point at which 
we find it today: research still re- 
sulting in the development of more 
startling savings and efficiencies. 


The Market 


Hotels, restaurants, schools, hos- 
pitals and institutions are going along 
day after day, using old antiquated 
equipment with resulting fuel wast- 
age. Before we see quantity-sales 
in this field, a greater selling con- 
centration must be made. More at- 
tention must be given to the out- 
standing advantages of gas burning 
equipment. 

Experience in selling has undoubt- 
edly. proven beyond question that 
only by knowing the real facts about 
what you are selling, can you really 
hope to make an effective sales pre- 
sentation. This is especially true in 
selling Heavy Duty Gas Equipment, 
for there are so many important ex- 
clusive selling points in gas, above 
other fuels, that it is essential to be 
acquainted thoroughly with all the 
facts. 


By studying the cooking problems 


of your prospect, you can recom- 
mend equipment that will do the job 


to best advantage. Whether it be 
top cooking, roasting, baking, broil- 
ing, frying or toasting, there is a 
gas burning appliance that will ac- 
complish results more efficiently and 
economically than will methods us- 
ing other types of fuel. 

Merchandising Heavy Duty Gas 
Appliances shows a great need for 
Dealer Cooperation. In this field, 
perhaps more than any other, the 
custom has been to depend upon the 
dealer to solve perplexing problems. 
This same dealer has been responsi- 
ble for popularizing the use of elec- 
tric bake ovens, electric fryers, etc. 

In fact, many of the large oil and 
electric heavy duty jobs have been 
specified and installed by dealers, 
primarily in an effort to prevent com- 
petition with utility companies on 
gas burning equipment. 

So, let’s choose up sides again; 
and this time see to it that Mr. Deal- 
er is on our team. 

Modern gas equipment can be mer- 
chandized in successful volume 
through the manufacturers advertis- 


‘ing, close tie-in with utility and ab- 


solute dealer. cooperation—all well 
coordinated. This method can’t help 
but educate the consumer to the 
preferential recognition of the merits 
of gas as a fuel, for heavy duty 


cooking and baking. 





Installation in Chicago Athletic Assn. Replacing Electric Equipment 
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THE 
ROBERTS*GORDON 


OKare 


Conve 44 iT, W. 
Gas. Bu tHe 


Write for descriptive circular of the 
new Roberts-Gordon Nokare Burner 
with Art Moderne Display Stand. 
New! Attention Arresting! 







ROVED! That's the word that counts! Roberts-Gordon 
design is not experimental. It is proved! The one. 
door contro! of both primary and secondary air and the self 
supporting radiants are patented advantages. Every gas 
heating salesman sells the Roberts-Gordon Conversion Burner 
with confidence. The installer finds its installation a pleasure. 
Write for folder on the new “‘Nokare” Series. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


b FACTORY AND OFFICE: TONAWANDA & ARTHUR STS., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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N this issue you will find ac- 

counts of many successful house 
heating installations accomplished 
through the use of Conversion Burn- 
ers. As we see it, this type of ap- 
pliance should rightfully receive the 
sincere plaudits of the Industry for 
being a means of breaking into this 
important load-building field of the 
future. 

Indeed, no particularly optimistic 
mood, other than one grounded and 
geared to an even-balanced sense of 
what is bound to come, is needed to 
vision Gas as the Universal fuel for 
tomorrow’s house heating. And the 
highway to this ideal state is being 
paved today largely by the advant- 
ages gained by the low investment 
feature of the Conversion Burner. 

In a recent American Gas Asso- 
ciation release (Interim Bulletin No. 
9) a compilation of the comparative 
advantages of all forms of automatic 
heating shows that gas heating ranks 
much higher on all such features as: 
Automatic, Reliability, Flexibility, 
Cleanliness, Quietness, Power Costs, 
Service, Depreciation, Mechanical 
Troubles; score second on Invest- 
ment (topped only by Hand-Fired 
Coal or Coke Furnaces) and third 
on Cost of Fuel. (This paper was 
published in full in the September, 
1934 issue AMERICAN Gas Jour- 
NAL. ) 

As far as fuel cost is concerned, 
the gas company selling the Con- 
version Burner can do much to off- 
set this seeming disadvantage in 
some localities; by seeing to it that 
new gas house heating customers 
understand how the gas rate is 
scaled, and how gas consumption 
varies with weather conditions. Also, 
the low first cost provides the op- 
portunity for urging a good deal of 
insulating and weather-stripping, 
which in turn directly effect tangible 
savings in operating expense. 

The Modern Conversion Burner is 
highly efficient and completely auto- 
matic in operation. In fact its av- 
erage overall efficiency ranks as 
much in some cases as 27% above 
that of a competitive fuel (oil in 
warm-air system). 

As a background, notable refine- 
ments have been made in the elim- 
ination of noise when the burner is 
turned off, in doing away with con- 
stant noise while burning, and, more 
recently, in the pilot control with 


construction of new types of safety 
valves. Of course, it is well-known 
that the use of self-supporting radi- 
ants has greatly reduced the diffi- 
culty of installation completely elim- 
inating any danger of the radiants 
falling over the ports and thereby 
causing damage. 

Manufacturers aré now market- 
ing burners of all sizes resulting in 
there being a suitable type for each 
kind of furnace. 


New Features 


The early burners lacked the dual 
air control conyeniently featured by 
some manufacturers, and, conse- 
quently the cold air from without 
the fire box was allowed to pass 
through it causing much wastage of 
heat. This has been eliminated by 
the use of a single air door for pri- 
mary and secondary air which shuts 
off all air when the burner is shut 
off. 

The old-type burners often con- 
sisted of many separate units which 
had to be assembled in the fire pot. 
This was costly and difficult. Today 
practically ali burners may be: as- 
sembled and installed in unit sec- 





Placing the Baffle Plates 


tions, greatly reducing time and la- 
bor of installations. 

To enumerate some of various ef- 
ficient fittings, with which today’s 
burner is equipped, we find the fol- 
lowing: Room Temperature Con- 
trols (Plain, Automatic-Clock and 
Eight-Day Clock Thermostats) ; Au- 
tomatic Gas Cut-Off; Limiting De- 
vices for Hot Water, Vapor and 
Pressure; and the Unit Control. 

As a load builder, the conversion 
burner is one of the peers. The 
servicing of the burner is a small 
item and from every standpoint, the 
sale of gas home heating is a de- 
sirable enterprise for the average 
utility. 

Two of the factors which have 
most largely influenced the accept- 
ance of gas as a home-heating fuel 
—hence directly affecting conver- 
version burner sales—have been the 
wide-spread reduction of house-heat- 
ing rates and the improved selling 
methods which have been applied to 
the sale of home heating. 

Many gas companies have mod- 
ernized their selling gas home heat- 
ing to as great an extent as the man- 
ufacturers have fthodernized their 
burners. They have trained their 
men to do aggressive, systematic 
canvassing. The results have been 
excellent. In some cases, they have 
taken on special men providing them 
with the most effective tools of sell- 
ing—sales manuals, visualizers and 
standard sales presentations. They 
are employing sales contests to stim- 
ulate their men to the highest activ- 
ities and they are controlling their 
sales activities as closely and as care- 
fully as other departments are 
watching costs. 

Hardly any other type of appli- 
ance offers as much chance for pub- 
licizing along the lines of “Emo- 
tional Appeal” as does the Conver- 
sion Burner. And practically all 
merchandisers are taking advantage 
of the situation. We see attractive 
mailing pieces and general advertis- 
ing built upon this principle, and 
thus pointing out the absurdity of 
enduring such antique practices of 
“Father's Time” as: Chopping 
Wood, Scrubbing Floors, Shoveling 
Fuel, Washing Walls, Carrying 
Ashes and so on ad infinitum. This 
is the kind of “copy” that is spuring 
on public acceptance. 
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the six prize winners who will 
receive their Blue Vase awards at 
the annual American Gas Association 
convention in Atlantic City this month, 
the makers of Electrolux wish to ex- 
tend their own sincere congratulations. 
And they wish also to express gen- 
uine iation to the thousands of 
gas p> acme and gas executives the 
country over whose enthusiastic partic- 
ipation helped make the “Go-Getter” 
campaign a real achievement. 
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As R. B. Maloney, Chairman of the ever an important factor in furnishing 
A.G. A. Refrigeration Committee, has _ greater comfort to the homes of Amer- 
said, “Not only were gascompany sales _ ica through the use of gas.” Electrolux 
departments enthusiasticallyinterested § RefrigeratorSales, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


in the success of the campaign, but 

leading executives of the industry lent . ee 
wholehearted support to the activity. new oe ld 
Thanks to their combined cooperation, ° 

the Blue Vase Contest was the most 

successful in the history of the Amer- E LE C TRO LUX 
ican Gas Association. The Electrolux 
gas refrigerator is today more than 


THE SERVEL (/@ZZ REFRIGERATOR 
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TODAY'S GAS 


REFRIGERATION 











I N 1927 a forlorn, unrecognized, 
and certainly doubtful project was 
presented to the gas industry for ac- 
ceptance. This unknown and almost 
unwanted product was Electrolux, 
The Gas Refrigerator. Many pre- 
dicted its rapid demise. These pre- 
dictions would have come true—and 
the product would have passed into 
oblivion—but for two very import- 
ant things, namely:—the product, 
and the intelligence behind that prod- 
uct. 

The superior performance of ab- 
sorption refrigeration adapted to gas 
operation had long been recognized 
by leaders in refrigeration engineer- 
ing. Due to the faith exhibited by a 
few of the truly great minds in the 
Industry, this recognition grew into 
acceptance. 


“Proof of the Pudding” 


And then came 1934 when we 
witnessed a most tremendous accom- 
plishment in the practical result of 
acceptance — distribution. Practi- 
cally every gas utilization organiza- 
tion in the country thrilled with a 
sympathetic admiration for the man- 
ner in which the job was done. 

Hence, despite the recent years of 
economic disorder and business dis- 
tress; despite an indifferent and dis- 
interested public; despite bitter com- 
petition heretofore unknown to sin- 
cere sales efforts, this originally for- 
lorn, feeble project now is a pre- 
eminent leader in the march to busi- 
ness recovery. 

In order to gain any headway at 
all, gas refrigeration required the 
support of an enormous amount of 
energy and money to bring it to the 
point of public approval. By 1931 
considerable acceptance been 
achieved in the major Eastern cities. 
At the Atlantic City convention that 
year, as is true this year, the entire 
stage in the auditorium was devoted 
to a magnificent display of gas re- 
frigeration. In 1933 and 1934 the 
gas refrigeration exhibit at the Cen- 
tury of Progress was featured in the 
Gas Industries Hall. 


Banner Year 


1934 saw the rise of both public 
and gas company acceptance for this 


product never before equalled by any 
gas merchandise product in the past. 
During all these years of struggle, 
gas refrigeration has consistently 
hammered home to gas users that 
refrigeration by gas is the better 
method. That the gas companies of 
this country recognized and appre- 
ciated the value of such exploitation, 
was evidenced this Spring in the 
greatest organized sales effort ever 
conducted under the official auspices 
of the American. Gas Association. 
We refer to the Blue Vase Contest, 
in which more than two-thirds of the 
allowable meters for this contest vig- 
orously engaged in the promotion 
and sale of gas refrigeration. 


Advertising Did It 


It is generally conceded that more 
effort, more advertising space, more 
direct mail, more interest and care- 
ful planning were the real elements 
responsible for the gratifying results 
of this successful campaign. By 
this first great effort to > things, 
gas refrigeration was able at prac- 
tically all points to check severely, 
electrical inroads into our business. 
At the same time this great progress 
has very definitely elevated gas to a 
new level of public acceptance. 


The Future 


Judging by the past, we are led to 
believe that 1935 holds no mysteries 
for the organization behind the gas 


Compact Kitchen Showing Electrolux 





refrigerator. We have been advised 
that an intensified plan calls for a 
line of action greater than we have 
yet witnessed. In fact, we betray no 
confidence when we state that the 
Electrolux refrigerator for 1935 will 
be by far the most beautiful house- 
hold refrigerator yet offered to the 
American public. It is understood 
that plans for merchandising this 
product are very definite, clear-cut, 
and practical. There is no doubt but 
that we shall witness during the year 
1935, a tremendous step forward in 
general gas acceptance, in part due 
to the highly organized and substan- 
tial effort to be put forth in promo- 
tion of this sralest. 


Cooperation 


We feel that the Industry has 
taken ee in peter Fn the leader- 
ship of the gas refrigerator during 
the past year. This assumption is 
based upon the fact that, without the 
earnest application of many chief 
executives, this product could not 
have obtained its current preemi- 
nence. The combined effort of the 
manufacturer of Electrolux in pro- 
ducing the outstanding refrigerator, 
and the gas industry as a whole in 
accepting this product as their leader 
for the year, there is no question in 
our own minds but that we can look 
forward to a new surge to higher 
place in the life of our business, 
which will be reflected im every gas- 
served community in the United 
States. 

For the benefit of the whole In- 
dustry, everyone,—gas companies, 
combination companies, manufactur- 
ers of other appliances, salesmen, ad- 
vertising men, and managers, should 
lend wholehearted and unstinted 


_ support to push gas refrigeration far 


ahead during the coming year, so 
that, once and for all, the question 


-of gas versus electricity will be 


definitey settled. We have in this 
refrigerator something that has 
moulded public opinion slowly for 
the past five years. Now is our op- 
portunity to capitalize at this forma- 
tive stage, and use this natural 
wedge to break through that great 
bugaboo barrier of public resistance 
that has for so many years faced us 
in the matter of gas ¢ 
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REG. U. S. PAT OFF. 


SHOWS THE WAY 


at the AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


A visit to the Quality Booths Nos. 222 


and 223 discloses many new and inter- 


. new harmonious finishes are being 


presented for the consideration of the 


eo Pe 


esting things. Here the trend of modern gas industry. These new models vary in 
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gos range development is being shown size from a single oven range to a large 
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in a. series of new models, refinements double oven range for restaurant, church 
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and several startling innovations. or diet kitchen use. 
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New radiant broiling . . . a new idea in 
automatic lighting . . . new safety factors 
as well as greater efficiency and the last 
word in cooking economy are among 
the many highlights of the display. 

New models, tastefully modern in styling 


New Series A2600 


A revelation in beauty 
and broiling! On dis- 
play for first time at 
Atlantic City. 








If you attend the show you will see these 
things for yourself. If you do not, permit us 
to send you an attractive packet which 
is being distributed at the convention, 
illustrating the New Quality ideas. Mailed 
upon fequest as long as supply lasts. 


ROBERTS & MANDER STOVE CO. e PHILADELPHIA 



















GPP morning, madam, J] am 

Mr. Fuse from the Blank 
Electric Company. I presume you 
are acquainted with the popularity 
the electric range and cooking idea 
is receiving; and I should like the 
opportunity of explaining our flame- 
less method of cooking for you, may 
I come in?” 

“Yes, you may come in, but I have 
a splendid, modern gas range and 
I wouldn’t be interested.” 

“Well, of course, Madam, I ap- 
preciate how you feel, but that 
method in this modern day is old 
fashioned, compared to what we 
have.” 

“Well, that’s interesting. What is 
so different in your range?” 

“There are a number of things. 
For instance, the top burners on our 
unit are so designed that when you 
put a kettle or pan on them they 
don’t get all smudgy and dirty as 
they do on a flame stove.” 

“I don’t quite understand you. I 
do not experience that with my 
range. I never scour my pots and 
pans; and, while I believe that may 
be true with kerosene or oil or coal, 
you are surely wrong in this case. 
Here, I will show you.” 

“Well, maybe I am wrong a little 
bit, madam, on that point and I am 
sorry, but you at least don’t get 
fumes and odors from my range.” 

“My dear man, there are no fumes 
and odors from my range either. 
Here,—put your mose over the 
burner and smell but don’t get 
burned, it’s a hot flame. It would 
seem in your range if anything 
boiled over to cause so-called smells, 
your burner would be more or less 
like an incinerator and then I would 
have fumes and odors and a smelly 
kitchen. Here in my modern gas 
range boilovers are accommodated 
in these little bowls and there is no 
smoke or odors and all I have to do 
is lift out the unit that becomes 
soiled and clean it.” 


“Well, madam, that may be true 





* Sales Promotion Manager, George D. 
Roper Corpn. 
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DRAMATIZED IN DIALOGUE 


By: E. C._ SORBY* 


and that is nice, but an electric 
range is cleaner, gio when you 
are frying things on the cooking 
top.” 

“Why you don’t mean to tell me 
I can now purchase special pork 
chops, bacon, or steaks and other 
meats so that when I fry things I 
won't get a splattering of grease 
from the pan, do you?” 

“No, madam, not exactly; but the 
electric range has a way of not dir- 
tying your kitchen that I just can’t 
explain, but you can be assured it 
won't.” 

“Well, that doesn’t seem to prove 
much to me, young man.” 

“Well, you must admit, madam, 
that with these fine porcelain enam- 
eled surfaces my range is cleaner and 
would be easier to care for.” 

“Yes, I can see that, but what kind 
of surfaces do you think my range 
has? They are porcelain and equally 
as easy to care for.” 

“Well, here for instance is a nice 
feature on our range. You only 
have to purchase some special uten- 
sils for the cooking top and you get 
a high Heat for fast cooking on the 
fast side of the burner, or a medium 
heat, or a slow simmering heat by 
simply turning the switch; and the 
nice part of it is that you don’t need 
any matches. So you see, after all 
that does eliminate some muss, 
doesn’t it, because it heats when you 
turn on the switch.” 


Automatie Lighter 


“Well | fail to see any advantage 
there. On my new range I can have 
a thousand yariable heats if I like; 
and in addition I enjoy the full value 
of the heat the minute I turn on the 
gas. Then too, I can light my range 
by simply turning a valve and if I 
want a medium heat all I have to 
do is adjust the burner flame by 
simply turning the valve a little bit; 
and, if I want a slow heat under a 
small vessel, I turn on the simmer- 
ing burner and no heat is lost as it 
would be on your range, particularly 
where I use a small bottom pan. 
Then if I want a lot of heat quick, 


as a matter of fact, right away, all 
I do is turn the valve on full; and 
surely you can’t do that for me on 
that range because you must admit 
there is an element of waiting—and 
when I am in a hurry I don’t want 
to wait. Then too, I don’t believe 
I would like an electric range for 
the reason that I haven’t had an in- 
terruption in gas service in my life 
and very often I have stumbled 
down the steps to fix my fuse for 
lights, and it would simply drive 
me mad if I had to worry about it in 
your electric range, and you do have 
fuses blow out once in a while, don’t 
you ?” 

“Yes, once in a while. But then, 
of course, madam, you must expect 
that to happen. As a matter of fact, 
it is a safety measure.” 

“Well, it may be a safety measure, 
young man, but I don’t thing I would 
like the food spoilage that goes with 
it if it should happen and I didn’t 
notice it right away; and of course, 
the only time it would happen would 
be when I wanted to do a lot of 
cooking or when I had company. 
Then what would I do? Suppose 
I didn’t have a fuse, and you make 
me pay for those fuses, don’t you?” 

“Well, that’s true enough, but all 
you have to do would be call our 
service department and we would 
send a man out immediately and fix 
it for you.” 

“Yes—I can see myself all smiles 
when he came, after having ruined a 
couple of cakes to say nothing of 
making an old lady out of me if it 
happened very often; and, of course, 
the only time it would happen is 
when I want to use the range.” 

“Madam, I think you have the 
wrong idea about this cooking 
story. It’s the money we save you 
that really counts and boy, we save 
you plenty.” 

“How can I save money with your 
— that I cannot save with my 
modern gas range?” 

“Well, now you are beginning to 
get sensible, madam, and I am 
ing to tell you how. You would, 
no doubt, like more kitchen freedom, 
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wouldn’t you? And by getting it, it 
would give you more time for 
other things. Well, in the electric 
range you don’t have to watch your 
foods, the automatic devices do the 


‘ watching for you.” 


“Well, that surely is interesting, 
but I can do all of those things on 
my range and even more.” 

“TI know, madam, but if you could 
add richer flavor and zest to your 
meals you would. You would want 
that, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I would like it and I believe 
I get it now. How can I do it any 
better in your range? After all, | 
must have heat—and that is about 
all you can give me, if I am willing 
to wait.” 

“Yes, but you are losing money on 
every meal you cook and on every 
food. item you buy. Under the pres- 
ent method you are losing about one- 
third of the food that goes into your 
oven, Think of all that waste—all 

ing up in steam and smoke and 
the bulk value of your food is fur- 
ther contracted and shrunk by the 
flame method. You may not see the 
waste but it’s going on because | 
read it in a book and my boss told 
me so. Now isn’t that something ’” 


Insulated and Heat Control 


“Yes, that is something. But per- 
haps you don’t know that my range 
is insulated and also that it has a 
heat control and is automatic in its 
lighting. I know from my own ex- 

rience that I am saving at least 
35% over what it cost me with my 
old range. You see I use much less 
water now for preparing my vege- 
tables than I did before; and I lose 

any meat as the result of 
i e, less by far than I did be- 
fore. All of my fruits and vege- 
tables I can in the oven, and my 
baking and cooking is perfect as the 
result of the oven heat control. Prac- 
tically all of my meals are done the 
whole meal way and I really enjoy 
time and temperature cooking. 

“Now I can take the afternoon off 
and come home to a perfectly cooked 
meal. Of course, my roasts won't 
weigh more when they come out 
than when they went in, but within 
85% or so and I am positive that 

can’t do better than that for me 
in your own oven. My vegetables 
are perfect and they.are not boiled 
out and their rich, savory flavors 
and bulk are all intact. And say, 
with my oven heat control, do you 
know that I never use any more gas 
than is just necessary to do certain 
work? There is never any of 1 
going to waste and it seems to be 
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so quiet and nice and clean, never 
any humming or disturbing noises.” 


“Madam, what you say is hard for 
me to believe because my company 
is a big corporation and they have 
tested and proven all these things 
I have told you in their own labor- 
atories in connection with the flame 
stove.” 

“Yes, young man, but it is pos- 
sible that they might be wrong, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well, I suppose so but I’d hate 
to admit it.” 


“Of course, I know you would but 
I know my gas company could not 
afford to sell me a gas range, nor 
could it continue to sell gas ranges, 
if the modern gas range would not 
do as much or more than the elec- 
tric; and the nicest part about it all 
is that everything they told me is 
true—where, so far you haven't 
proven anything.” 

‘‘Lady, you’re a pretty good sales- 
lady yourself. You ought to be sell- 
ing an electric range.” 


Quicker Results 


“Well, maybe some day I will be 
just as great a booster for an elec- 
tric range as I am for the modern 
gas range when they can offer as 
much in the way of a cooking serv- 
ice, dependability, flexibility, clean- 
liness, and low cost as the gas range 
people do, to say nothing about the 
fuss and bother of moving an elec- 
tric range and the cost involved. 

‘Well, madam, I still contend that 
the gas range will make you old 
quicker because you must spend so 
much time in your kitchen the range 
really manages you instead of you 
managing the range—and as a re- 
sult of time spent over it, the vapors, 
etc., have just seared themselves into 
your face and stolen many precious 
hours from you.” 

“Well, young man, if I look all 
seared and you can’t prove it by any 
kind of calculation—I believe I 
would rather be a little brown in 
the face and at least look healthier 
than be all fagged out from wonder- 
ing if I’d ever get any heat from the 
electric range over which I would 
have to grieve. I am sure you will 
have to agree that it is a test of one’s 
patience to have to wait.and wait 
and wait.” 

“Gee, you sure are sold on your 
gas range. Other women I see don’t 
talk to me like that.” 

“Well, if they don’t, it is simply 
because they aren’t informed. 
why shouldn’t I be enthused when I 
can do ever so much more on my 
modern gas range than I could on 


my old stove or that I could do on 
an electric and I might even add, 
three electrics?” 

“How come you know so much 
about these things, madam, if I may 
ask the question ?” 

“Well, you see, young man, when 
I shopped for a modern range I was 
not decided whether or not I should 
buy an electric or a gas range. I 
investigated the electric ranges and 
the sales story that I received was ° 
beautiful and the statements they 
made were quite convincing, but it 
so happens that my gas company is 
very aggressive. It is a delightful 
pleasure to walk into their office, ev- 
erything shining and sparkling. Here 
they have a model gas kitchen. 


All Advantages 


“The young man on the sales floor 
was exceedingly courteous and made 
every effort to serve me. And when 
I told him I was interested in a new 
stove he proceeded to show me the 
gas ranges and describe the modern 
gas range. I asked him about elec- 
tric cookery and he didn’t question 
its value if I thought I would be 
content with that method after en- 
joying: gas and uninterrupted service 
for so many years, and politely asked 
me why 1 would buy an electric. 
Well, this rather had me stumped 
and he went on and told me every- 
thing about his modern range 
that the electric man had told me 
about his electric range; and, in ad- 
dition, he discussed my problem of 


. moving the range because I rent. He 


also told me about broiling, stressing 
_ desirability of flame broiling 
eliminating and drying out 
of the meats. He told me about 
roasting and ‘toasting; he told me 
about a lot of nice little broiled 
dishes I could prepare without any 
effort. He, too, mentioned kitchen 
freedom, leisure hours, and what a 
cheap health ‘insurance licy, 
through properly cooked iets, the 
modern gas range would be. 

“I was fascinated by the com- 
parative sales talk and his frank 
way of asking me questions about 


facts home-making. 
When he proses: SBaery I couldn't 
see where I was getting a thing in an 
electric range that I could not get 
in the modern gas and to me 
there were just oodles of things in 
pin of mail aioe mina, 
point of capacity, styling, uty, 
to say nothing about all the aon 
little conveniences at a price far less 
than an electric range that just 


wouldn’t have these > ae 
there wasn’t ing else for me 
to do but buy the gas range. 
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ODAY’S forward _ march 
should be built around a water 
heater squad, not a single unit or 
even a single type. Larger manu- 
facturers at least are in the field 
with a group so complete that every 
sales manager has at his command 
the ammunition with which to at- 
tack and win over practically every 
hot water user in every community. 


Variety of Types 


In the large and very important 
residence market, he can divide his 
storage water heaters into quick and 
slow recovery classes to match hot 
water demand or pocketbook limita- 
tions. For “first price” buyers, he 
can offer non-automatic tank heat- 
ers and combinations. In the new 
faucet-action models, he finds an en- 
tirely new story of convenience in 
a water heater that has no tank and 
which employs a heat principle that 
- iS practical only with gas. 

Larger homes fall properly into 
gasdom’s ve and find a perfect and 
economical hot water supply in mul- 
ti-coil and continuous-flow water 
heaters. The same situation exists 
for the countless commercial institu- 
tions. 


Salient Thoughts 


ype Seb of facts to keep in tnind 
when merchandising soca heat- 
ers, Frederick H. er sa’ 

water heater 4 antl has 
learned by experience that two 
homes identical in size, both as to 
physical proportions of houses and 
number of family-members, do not 
always prove to be identical in the 
demand for hot water. 

“Averages, of course, can be reck- 
oned but the salesman is required to 
furnish a water heater which satis- 
fies the extremes as well as the av- 


“At the same time most prospects 
do_not know how much hot water 
they need ; therefore, it is impossible 
oo salesman to obtain data from 

prospects as to their hot water 
requirements. Moreover, hot water 
requirements usually increase with 
the installation of an Automatic 
Water Heater. 

“Faulty applications of water 
heaters should be avoided. Some 
homes are blessed with heaters 
which are too large, while others 





harbor heaters so small that the 
term, Automatic Service, is a mis- 
nomer. Building water heaters. in 
various sizes is of some help; and, 
if we add to this, interchangeable 
burner and controllable burner ca- 
pacity, the job of adjusting the mis- 
fits is just that much easier.” 

Due to intensive advertising of 
“‘bucket-a-day” coal pots in many 
sections of the country over a period 
of years, gas companies should be 
especially certain that their employ- 
ees understand and are completely 
sold on the proposition that heating 
water by gas is really cheaper in 
most cases and certainly always 
cleaner, more convenient and more 
constant regardless of the type of 
gas water heater utilized. 


Educating Employees 


A well-known utility in the East 
recently took steps to correct mis- 
taken impressions of this nature har- 
bored by the hired help. The first 
move was to publish a very attractive 
booklet in which the true facts were 
set forth, in part as follows: 

“People everywhere have the idea 
that other fuels are much cheaper 
than gas for heating water. This is 
not so. Many people think that hot 
water may be obtained in the win- 
ter months for nothing, if a tank is 
attached to the house ing boiler 
or a coil is put in the fire-box. This 
is not so. 

“In many tests of competitive 
equipment modern appliances have 
been used to compare with anti- 
quated types. The fuel burned in the 
modern appliance naturally makes 
the best showing. We have dem- 
onstrated that, with the great im- 
provement recently made in domestic 
water heating equipment, gas fuel 
can meet any competition. 

“We are challenged by our com- 
petitors. Their salesmen are taking 
every advantage of the lack of pub- 
lic knowledge of the true facts. We 
gladly accept this challenge and un- 
dertake to furnish you material with 
which to meet false and misleading 
statements. 

“The greatest achievements in this 
Industry have been attained as a re- 
sult of competition. This challenge 
is your opportunity.” 

The booklet then goes on to point 
out that the price of a pack of ciga- 
rettes a day pays for gas-heated wa- 








ter; and then backs up this assertion 
with actual tests which substantiated 
the case of gas water heating as the 
more economical method. This piece 
of educational literature also con- 
tained the following interesting tabu- 
lation of comparative temperatures: 


HourL_y WATER 
°o 
TEMPERATURES ~“F 


Coal Time Gas 


138 12 M 143 
155 1 144 
157 2 148 
161 3 145 
167 4 143 
172 5 142 
180 6 141 
191 7 139 
185 8 139 
176 9 148 
164 10 148 
145 11 147 
120 12 N 143 
110 1 143 
105 2 146 
106 3 148 
106 4 147 
100 5 144 
96 6 146 
100 7 148 
101 8 144 
110 9 145 
116 10 145 
127 li l44 
138 12 143 
Trend of Today and Tomorrow 
Toda water heater models 
are a_pobli argain neve never gous 
equal Prices for 


chandise are lower DP aie > quality 
sacrifice. Engineering development 
has not slowed up during these de- 
pression years; new im: 
have been many. If hot water per 
se has no style value, it has been a 
prime consideration in water heater 
design. Today’s water heater units 
are definitely better looking than 
their predecessors. 
the need for hot water has 
not slackened. As long as there are 
people, hot water will be a necessity. 
educational progress of clean- 
liness of home and person goes for- 
ward without slackening. 
To supply hot water . . . instantly 
. . . abundantly .. . without effort 
. without thought . . isa job that 
gas does better than any other fuel 
eae which should be protected and 
promoted at all costs. 
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On November 10th, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of its organi- 
sation. For it was in the fall of 
"84 that five ‘‘gas light’’ companies 
began serving the city as a single, 
coordinated unit. 


LMOST immediately the bene- 
fits of the consolidation 
became apparent to the house- 
wives of the city in the form of a 
substantial rate reduction. Then, 
in the summer of ’85, the newly 
formed company actually gave 
away to prospective customers 
some 4,000 two-burner hot plates. 
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| “The Gas Company Gave us 
a stove! 


Here, indeed, was tangible proof 
of the company’s progressive atti- 
tude toward the convenience 
known as “illuminating gas.” 


Since then, the company’s lines 
have extended until they serve 
twelve times as many customers 
as fifty years ago. Last year these 
customers used seven thousand 
times the scant five million cubic 
feet of gas produced by the com- 
pany in 1885. They used it for 
cooking, house-heating, water 
heating, refrigeration and for a 





multitude of industrial purposes 
—and at about half the rate 
charged to general consumers at 
the time of the consolidation. 
Nine thousand men and women 
have a part in the organization 
which this year begins its second 
half century as the Consolidated 


, Gas Company of New York. They 


share with the industry as a whole 
the same progressive spirit that 
has so broadened the utiliza- 
tion of gas during the past fifty 
years. — 


CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


















‘THE note of modern design, so 
prevalent in present day mer- 
chandising, is creeping into the in- 
dustrial field. In fact, many indus- 
trial designers are constantly busy 
making old “lines” more attractive— 
redesigning standardized equipment 
to give it a more modern appearance. 
So that it will conform with mod- 
ern impressions that the educated eye 
of today is readily accepting, equip- 
ment of older design with conven- 
tional lines must be brought up to 
the same standards as presented by 
the new motor car, the new home, 
the new easy chair, or numerous 
other articles in our modern scheme. 
In brief, today’s buyer chooses char- 
acter in his purchases, and all else 
being equal, prefers to buy the bet- 
ter looking article. His tastes have 
become more discriminating. 
Recognizing these facts, manufac- 
turers have designed and announced 
gas-fired industrial equipment built 
around demands of the new mode. 
A good example is pictured in an ac- 
companying illustration showing an 
atmosphere furnace for hardening 
high speed steels. This furnace has 
been constructed along conventional 
lines—and is merely a standard unit 
with “a new dress,” The attention at- 
tracted by this unit at the recent 
New York Convention of the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals indicates that 
up-to-date appearance inspires keen 
appreciation. 


“Then and New” 


Tt has been only a few short years 
since brick walled enclosures with 
drilled pipe for burners were the ac- 
cepted. “modern” gas furnace. While 
such makeshifts had a justified place 
with the furnaces burning competi- 
tive fuels, the cost of operation in 
most plants was prohibitive. 

Emerging from this era, much re- 
search, development and educational 
work was necessary. A new type of 
engineering came into being—Gas 
Fuel Engineering. Its value has 
finally been recognized by Industry 
so that today a keener appreciation 
is prevalent. Today one seldom 
hears a plant engineer remark—“We 
can quickly build our own furnace 
out of brick and gas pipe.” He re- 
alizes that it is false economy. 

With this existing situation, In- 
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dustry likes to know how economies 
can be effected in its heat treating 
operations. 

To maintain his position in his 
particular competitive field, the plant 
engineer must effect every possible 
economy. He must obtain uniform 
quality at a lower unit production 
cost. These requirements have made 
it easier for the equipment manu- 
facturer to séll furnaces and burn- 
er equipment scientifically designed 
and built. 


In the Modern Manner 


Perhaps of greatest importance in 
this type of equipment, from the 
Gas Industry’s point of interest, is 
the process furnace, such as contin- 
uous gas carburizing and continuous 


Muffle Type Furnace 


clean hardening of steéls, and con- 
tinuous bright annealing of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals. 

Scores of installations for this 
type of work are not only produc- 
ing tremendous gas loads but are al- 
so working so satisfactorily that 
they are actually helping to establish 
gas in its rightful place as the su- 
perior fuel. So satisfactory are the 
results from these installations that 
other equipment is being switched 
over to gas. 

And here lies the market which is 
of perhaps greater interest to gas 
companies. Many competitive fuel 
furnaces in operation are no longer 





considered up-to-date by their own- 
ers. They are excellent prospects 
for burner equipment, as in many in- 
stances, the furnaces can be econom- 
ically converted to gas by installi 
the correct burner equipment, a ‘ob 
that Industry now looks to the Gas 
Company or Equipment Manufac- 
turer to do for him. 

Actually, thousands of scientif- 
ically designed automatic proportion- 
ing gas burners have been sold in 
this market during the past two 
years. 

Likewise in the market for smaller 
furnaces and appliances, gas is find- 
ing a wider application. This simi- 
larly is due to the fact that the 
equipment manufacturer has made 
available a correct size and type of 
furnace or burner for almost every 
heating operation. 


Big Market 


It is perhaps difficult to compre- 
hend the wide variety of heating 
operations in which fuel has been 
definitely established’ A few of these 
are: Baking, Drying, Forging, Re- 
heating, Melting, Annealing, Normal- 
izing, Hardening, Drawing, Carburiz- 
ing, Surface Coating, Vitrification, 
Calcining, Smelting, eng Sol- 
ng, Ee. elding, vaniz- 
ing, eling, Japanning, S 
Heating, Glass Melting, Class 
Tempering, Cremating, etc., etc. 

Correct gas burning is available 
for application to heating operations 
in virtually every industry. And new 
and improved heating equipment for 
each industry is constantly being de- 
veloped. For example, within re- 
cent years huge reverberatory burn- 
ers were developed and applied to 
copper smelting for the first time. 
In order to utilize gas fuel on this 
first installation, it was necessary to 
pipe gas several hundreds of miles. 
Due to this one devélopment, gas 


was made available to many new: 


communities and to several other 
copper smelting furnaces. 

Likewise in the steel industry new 
and improved gas burning equi 
ment items have set the pace in the 
furnace industry to the point where 
gas fuel now almost always receives 

rst consideration. In the Glass In- 
dustry new gas burning melting 
tanks, lehrs, and glory holes have 
been developed to the point where 
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they bid fair to revolutionize the 
glass furnace business. 

Another interesting development 
in recent months is the new gas 
burner for cement kilns. Astonish- 
ing and revolutionary results are re- 
ported to have been obtained. 

And in space heating through gas 
fired air heaters and unit heaters gas 
burning equipment is replacing older 

of heating equipment and get- 
ting a large per cent of the new 
business 


It can be readily seen that modern 
industrial gas heating equipment of 
all types is making it easier for the 
utilities to acquire new loads and to 
maintain present loads, because the 
correct size and type of equipment 
has helped immeasurably gain Indus- 
try’s acceptance of Gas Fuel. 
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Gas Fired Continuous Gas Lehr. 





‘MONG the primary conclusions 

resented in the 1932 report of 

an A subcommittee, headed by 
E. C. Adams, are the following: 

1. The circulating heater potential 
market’ for the next ten years will 
be a most attractive field for the ex- 
pansion of service ; 

2. The a t market is stagnant 
because of lack of proper sales ef- 
fort; 

3. Competition has been increasing 
its effectiveness each year since 
1925: 

4. Unless effective steps are taken 
to organize proper sales effort, the 
gas industry cannot expect to show 

in this field; 
. The value of the space heater 
load is usually underestimated ; 

6. Its importance will become evi- 
dent as natural gas service expands. 

The best answer to what has hap- 
pened in the past two years in reply 
to the above. points is graphically set 
forth in this issue’s Department, 
“Successful Selling.” A recent six- 
week campaign in three Southern 
States resulting in the sale of 11,739 
heaters, is deserving of special men- 
tion. 


* During this year, we have seen a 
revival of interest in space 
, followed by wide discussion 
of the potential value of this type of 


*pplian ce particularly as affecting 
atural Gas Industry. 
Mass Market 
Aggressive sales efforts have been 


inspired by the realization that a 
large mass market exists, due to rel- 
ative low investment and ample re- 
turns in the form of home comfort. 
In residences not equipped with cen- 
tral heating plants, space heaters 
must be used; and provide, happily 
enough, the solution to house heat- 
ing along the strictest lines of econ- 
omy. Incidently, more than 50% of 
all gas-served homes are so classified. 
There are also other homes with 
central heating plants using competi- 
tive fuels, which comprise the second 
division of this mass market,‘ Here 
the utility has an opportunity to gai 
a customer, and start éhiccatigag ‘len 
to the advantages of heating by gas. 
It’s a natural opening. 


Teday’s Load 


A breakdown of today’s natural 
gas load shows that space heaters ac- 
count for more than 30% of domes- 
tic revenue, surpassing cooking, wa- 
ter heating or even central plant 
heating. It is well to remember that 
most of the existing space heating 
load has resulted from dealers’ ef- 
forts with no widespread and in- 
tensive activity on the part of utili- 
ties until rather recently. 

It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that the leadership of the 
future, as far as sale of space heat- 
ers are concerned, must be shoul- 
dered by the gas companies, in much 
the same manner they have merchan- 
dized other types of appliances. 

Such an effort as that attending a 


current campaign put on by six Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Companies in 
five Southern states (Tennessee — 
Arkansas — Mississippi — Louisi- 
ana — Texas) indicates that utilities 
are assuming this leadership. Re- 
ports of the first three weeks of 
activity show that 7,000 space heat- 
ers have been sold. Thus, results are 
running ahead of quota plans which 
estimated that two months’ cam- 
paigning would dispose of 16,000 


units. 


Modern Models 


The biggest improvement in space 
heaters, since the last exhibit in 
1931, has been the development of 
highly efficient vented types suitable 
for heating more than one room. It 
appears to be the job of those most 
interested to make known the fea- 
tures of modern construction in the 
vented types; and swing consumers 
over to these appliances before they 
are lost to competition. 

Vented gas heaters with automatic 
control are most certainly the items 
of the future. Today, we see many 
forerunners of this specialized type. 
Various forms and styles will evolve 
as the market for this efficient form 
of gas heating grows; but, the fun- 
damental idea of direct applications 
of heat by means of multiple units, 
each operated as required—and each 
operating at a very efficient rate—is 
sound engineering. It is bound to 
endure. 
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record for fifty years... 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
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"WHAT MANUFACTURERS SAY" 


A Prevue 






The Partlow Corp. 


) a group of four new Electric 

Temperature Control Devices, 
new items of this firm’s manufacture 
since the last exhibit in 1931, is Mod- 
el ME which is designed to govern 
the flow of gas, steam or liquids 
when used with motor operated or 
solenoid valves. 























An electric switch has been incor- 
potated having a capacity of 10 am- 
peres at 110 volts AC, or 5 amperes 
at) 220 volts AC, and capable of 


making and breaking the circuit 
uickly, thus insuring longer life to 
the contact points. 

A knurled knob affords a conve- 
nient means of setting the pointer to 
the temperature to maintained ; 
and, the indicating hand will register 


temperatures rdiess of where the 
pointer is set. Also, a simple means 


provides for changing the setting of 
the temperature indicating hand. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 


HIS manufacturer is bringing 

out a complete new line of Indus- 
trial Gas Boilers of the water leg 
tubular type with sizes ranging from 
seven to thirty-five horsepower, in- 
clusive. 

All boilers will be ASME code 
construction and National Board in- 


ee nF 





of Convention 


spected. These new products will 
be in addition to the standard tubu- 
lar and the H. E, Flueless (patent- 
ed) lines. 

The regular stock will be for 100- 
pounds maximum working pressure ; 


but, it is added, construction for 
higher operating pressures will be a 
customary procedure. 

Immediate production on the new 
line of boilers is reported to have 
already started, with formal an- 
nouncement to come at an early date, 
thus marking an instance in the 


progress of Industrial Gas Boiler 
manufacture begun by this Company 
in 1917. 


Barber Gas Burner 


Company 


ANN )UNCEMENT is made by 

the Barber Gas Burner Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, that Barber 
Burners have just been accorded full 
approval by American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratories. 

Mr. Harry Kerr, President of the 
Barber Gas Burner Company, states 
that several improvements of interest 
to the trade and to gas companies 
have been made in the entire Barber 
Burner line. The size range has been 
further amplified by the addition of 
three new units for round warm air 
furnaces, steam and hot water boil- 
ers, which now insures a tailor-made 
Barber assembly for any grate diam- 
eter from 12” to 34” inclusive. 

Refinements have also been made 
in the design of the Barber Jet and 
the entire assembly, which effect 
quiet operation, without reducing the 
high flame temperature of 1900° 


NO. V.15-5 MINNEAPOLIS MOTOR 
GAS VALVE. 


NO. 330—BARBER GAS CONVERSION 
BURNER EQUIPPED WITH NO. C1888 
KLIXON SAFETY PILOT CONTROL 


Models 


Fahrenheit for standard gas con- 
sumption. 

For dependable control, Barber 
Automatic Gas Burners, are now 
equipped with the Spencer Klixon 
No. C-1888 Safety Pilot, which Mr. 
Kerr claims is a thoroughly reliable 
and accurate device, assuring ignition 
within one minute and complete 
shut-off in case of gas failure within 
two minutes, as a further safeguard. 


The Cleveland Heater 
Company 


IRST showing of the new Rex 
“Standardiz Chassis” auto- 
matic water heaters in three models: 
Model “G” is classed as a fast re- 
covery type, popular because it fur- 
nishes the user with plenty of hot 
water. It is designed to operate most 
efficiently when used at full capac- 
ity of its rating. Gas is always sup- 
plied at full rated capacity, or turned 
off entirely. This function is per- 
formed by the Rex Thermostat and 
the Patrol Valve. Neither of these 
devices will permit varying flow of 
gas. 

Model “T” has, in addition to the 
fast recovery qualities of the Model 
“G,” a quantitive control which en- 
ables the user to control his pur- 
chases of hot water. By the turning 
of a valve, the user can increase or 
decrease its hot water output. Its 
limitations for the small size heat- 
ers’ use are as low as 7 gallons per 
hour, or as high as 21 gallons. For 
the large size heaters the range is 
from 8.4 to 36.4 gals. per hour. 

It is automatic in operation, with 
exception of the quantitive controls 




















which should be under manual con- 
trol. 

Model “N” is designed for limited 
hot water service, when the gas 





Rex Model “G” Automatic Water Heater 
for Fast Recovery Heating 


company wants to guarantee the user 
that the heater will not consume 
more than a given amount of gas. 

This model is equipped with a 
Blue-Flame Ribbon) Burner. The 
new~ burner, instead of being made 
with a number of small ports or jets, 
has but one port which forms a slot 
around the burner. The other slot 
around the burner supplies the flame 
with secondary air, making it possi- 
ble to use this burner with a wide 
range of input without decreasing 
the efficiency of the heater. 

There appears to be one outstand- 
ing feature of this series of water 
heaters: They are interchangeable. 
Twenty minutes work, which can be 
done on the customer’s premises, and 
a few parts will change one type to 
another, a helpful factor in the case 
of customers who have been over or 
undersold. 
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W. M. Chace Valve 
Company 


HERMOSTATIC Bimetal is a 

comparatively new product in in- 
dustry, but has had a very rapidly 
widening market among manufac- 
turers whose products demand auto- 
matic and accurate control of tem- 
perature, or products where auto- 
matic control actuated by tempera- 
ture changes, is desired. Chace 
Thermostatic Bimetal has established 
a high reputation for uniformity 
and accuracy of performance. 

A far reaching and comprehensive 
program of research and develop- 
ment of Thermostatic Bimetal and 
its application and use in industry has 
been laid down, and will be carried 
on under the direction of Mr. Hood, 
recently made Chief Engineer, and 
the capable staff of assistants that 
has assisted in the developments up 
to their present stage. With the ex- 
ceptional laboratory and research 
facilities that have been provided in 
the new plant of the Chace Valve 
Company, continued progress in the 
Thermostatic Bimetal field is as- 
sured. 


Glenwood Range 
Company 


| the display of this manufac- 

turer will be shown the New ST 
38-16 ETF Insulated Table Top 
Model, together with the S 3-16 and 
S 4-16 Cookers as well as the Glen- 
wood New Built-in Gas Heating 
Unit, which combines the features 
of the Gas Cooking and Gas. Heat- 





Chevenard Photographic Dilatometer Photographically registers the expansion of 





Glenwood Combination Gas Range and 
Kitchen Heater. 


ing range. The first-mentioned, 
known as the Glenwood “Master- 
piece,” will be featured along the 
lines of: heavy insulation, Speedlux 
burners, oven heat control, auto- 
matic lighting for table and oven 
cooking, finish in acid-resisting 
enamel, etc. 

Robert M. Leach, Sales Manager, 
reports that Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company alone recently sold 332 
ST 38-16 ranges in 23 days, in a 
joint-campaign staged by several 
other New England Utilities includ- 
ing: Associated Gas and Electric 
Companies, Charles H. Tenney & 


Company and the New England 
Power Association. 


metal while undergoing heat. 
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Roberts-Gordon 
Appliance Corp. 


THs company’s conversion gas 
burners are made in four sizes, 
for converting coal burning heating 
installations to gas fired, for use in 
Steam or Hot Water, as well as 
Warm Air Furnaces. 

We are advised that the construc- 
tion of the air duct is an important 
feature of this burner, controlling 
admittance of both primary and 

air; and, when the air 

door is closed, preventing the infil- 
tration of cold air in the fire pot. 

r, burner head castings are 

so designed that the secondary air is 


brought in the upper portion of the 


casting, for the purpose of keeping 
the casting cool and distributing the 


ey air around each port or 
group of ports resulting in an ad- 
vantage in combustion. 

Burners are equipped: with self- 

ing type radiants, fitting in- 
to a channel cast on the burner 
head and made of china-clay, radi- 
ating the heat to the side walls of 
the furnace or boiler. 

A recent development, the “No- 
kare,” distinguished by electric 
pilot and more stress laid upon ex- 
ternal appearance, will be featured 
at the vention. 


Estate Stove Company 


[NX advance of the presentation of 
its 1935 line in the A.G.A. Con- 
vention, this company is featuring a 
new model—the 900 Series Estate— 
in its October sales promotion. 

It is a full-capacity, fully-insulated. 
heat-controlled range, designed to fit 
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into small kitchens. It has an all-over 
width of 36 inches, and thus termed 
“The Perfect 36.” 

Features of the 900 Series Estate 
are a waist-high broiler and a griddle 
plate, known as “the Grid-All,” a 
part of the regular equipment of the 
cooking top. The Grid-All furnishes 
a means for baking pancakes, grill- 
ing sausages, wieners, cube steaks, 
etc., and accommodates two good- 
sized cooking utensils. W. S. Rowe, 
Merchandising Manager, claims it is 
particularly well adapted to long, 
slow boiling operations. 

The range is furnished in three 
forms: two cooking top burners and 
Grid-All; four cooking top burners 


and Grid-All; four cooking _ top 
burners and table-top space (no 
Grid-All). 


Other models to be exhibited by 
Estate in the A.G.A. Convention in- 
clude a new form of the 400 Series 
model, also new versions of the 300 
Series (a six burner range with two 
bake ovens), the 500 Series (medium 
sized table-top range), the 4100 
Series (semi-console type) and the 
5000 Series, 


Roberts & Mander 
Stove Co. 


HE Manufacturer of Quality 

Ranges, are showing a complete 
line of new models. . These include 
a wide variety of styles and sizes 
such as a single oven range with 
swing type oven door ... a new 
refrigerator range with elevated oven 
for use in limited space . . . a large 
capacity, double oven model suitable 
for diet kitchens, restaurants and 
large homes. 

This latter range has a large 
warming closet with double bottom 
and sides through which hot air cir- 
culates into the compartment. The 
range is also made in a plate shelf 
model which can be equipped for 
full automatic clock control of the 
baking oven. 

A new domestic range featuring 
a “convenient high broiler” is being 
introduced for the first time. The 
use of a nichrome wire grid in con- 
junction with the broiler burner is 
reputed to produce an even, radiant 
type of heat for quick broiling. 

Another item in the Quality booths 
is a new deep well gas cooker, 
for whole meal cooking. The cooker 
is optional equipment on several 
Quality Range models. 

New finishes and appointments, 
together with what the company de- 
scribes as “high efficiency burners,” 
insulation and oven heat control, 
round out the exhibit. 





Peerless Heater 
Company 


THE 25 Series Peerless, as shown 

this year, is an entirely new model 
designed to meet the requirements of 
smaller size homes and buildings in 


such a manner, according to G. L. 
Harberger, Ass’t General Sales 
M t, that the performance and 
cost of gas heating can now be guar- 
anteed to this ever increasing class 
of p 

The latest model incorporates 
many new and improved construc- 
tion features, such as the water: 
cooled base letely surrounding 
burners, making it safe and practical 
for installation on floors, en- 
closed manifold, new, safe, depend- 
able controls, etc., while retaining all 
of the features of the original pat- 
ented Peerless super section that for 
the past quarter of a century has 
been well-known to the Gas Indiietry 

Built of special analysis grey iron 
castings, this new boiler, together 
with the 3 and 5 sizes, now 
completes the Peerless Line consist- 
ing of sixty-five approved sizes in 
both steam and-hot water. 


Lovekin ‘Water Heater 
Co. 


HE Lovekin Water Heater Co. 

offers four (4) complete lines of 
Kumfort and Lovekin multitube 
automatic gas water heaters. They 
embody Kumfort Types 1-A and 2-A 
and Lovekin multitube Type 8-A, all 
of which are storage heaters ranging 
in capacity from 15 gallons to 52 
porn and include five (5) sizes of 

vekin multitube circulating heaters 
rating from 50 to 350 gallons per 
hour. 

The heaters are constructed with 
vertical heating tubes. Types 2-A 
and 8-A are new models in the stor- 
age line and the V-50 and V-100 are 
new in the circulating line. 
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Peerless Mfg. Co. 


THIS Company is showing Air- 
Insulated Double Duty Heaters 
which effect radiation as well as cir- 
culation. The former is intensified 
by the use of bright reflectors ; while 
the outer jacket is cooled by circulat- 
ing the air, 
These burners are constructed with 
a one-piece cast iron center-feed with 
raised ports and sliding’ sleeve air 
mixer plus adjustable valves. The 
ports are drilled smooth and large 
enough to pass all foreign matter 
such as lint, dust, etc., thus eliminat- 
ing, according to Company claims, 
the necessity of blowing out with air 
pumps. We are informed that either 
artificial or natural gas may be used 
by changing the spud in the valve and 
adjusting the mixer sleeve. 





Peerless No. 6 Heater 


F, W. Carter, President, tells us 
that cast iron is used to a great extent 
because of its durability, and also be- 
cause it is susceptible to high class 
finishing. The radiants do not rest 
on the burner proper, but on a cast 
iron rest. It is contended that this 
insures proper spacing of radiants 
and eliminates the possibility of slip- 
ping across the flame and destroying 
combustion, Many of the designs 
have heavy clay backs. 


Surface Combustion 
Corp. 


TX this. display will be featured 

eight major items: Janitrol Con- 
version Burners; Air Conditioning 
Furnace; Columbus Warm Aijr 
Furnaces; Unit Heaters; and Con- 
stant Demand Water Heater. 

Space does not allow for a detailed 
description of the improvements in- 
corporated in each of these several 
types of appliances. Therefore, we 
have selected the Columbus gas-fired 
warm air furnace, listing its standard 
equipment as follows: Cast Iron Hu- 
=e Pan (Enameled Inside) ; 
Motor Valve; Plain Thermostat; 
Main Line Indicating Shut Off 
Valve; Secondary Air Control; Au- 





One Type Unit Heater. 


tomatic Control Tank; S. C. Ther- 
mostatic Pilot; Dead Weight Gas 
Pressure Regulator; Draft Hood. 


R. D. Wood Company 


(THE Ovalseal Mechanical Joint is 
a new development designed to 
answer the modern high pressure re- 
quirement reputed to be sought for 
the purpose of effecting greater per- 
manence in tightness under condi- 
tions of deflection, expansion, con- 
traction and vibration. All parts are 
made of gray or malleable cast iron 
for which is claimed extreme resis- 
tance to corrosion. 

It is intended primarily for special 
and high pressure lines conducting 
gas, water, oil, steam and chemicals. 

This joint makes use of a special 
bell and spigot plain and cast iron 
pipe, whose bell is altered to allow 
for deflection and reception of an 
oval gasket of rubber or other suit- 





R. D. Wood Co. Oval-Seal 
Mechanical Joint. 
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able material. Over this bell is bolt-. 
ed a gland which properly com- 
presses. the gasket to form a Seal, 
creating a permanently tight and 
widely flexible joint. 


West’s Gas 
Improvement Co. 


‘THE Westvertical System of In- 
termittent Carbonization provides 
a new and unique method of coal 
carbonization. The object is to pro- 
duce, for certain markets, a strong, 
even-textured coke; and, at the same 
time improving the gas yield with- 
out sacrificing the advantages of 
continuous carbonization. 

The system comprises: a vertical 
carbonizing chamber, generally sim- 
ilar to the continuous vertical retort, 
built above a coke cooling chamber 





View of Bench Top Showing Coal Valves 
and Charging Chutes. 


with an intermediate zone between 
the two. The lower part of the cool- 
ing chamber forms the coke dis- 
charge chamber which is emptied to 
discharge the cooled coke. in- 
termediate zone is always full of hot 
coke in which the manufacture of 
water gas is proceeding contin 
during the entire period of carboni- 
zation. Coal is fed into the of 
the chamber as soon as coke has 
discharged from the bottom. 

In operation: there is complete 
freedom from high pressures at the 
base of the chamber, thus avoiding 
necessity for bottom gas offtakes; no 
initial change of breeze demanded; 
continuous steaming; coke dis- 


_ charged cool and dry ; constant qual- 


ity coke throughout—no “tops” and 
“bottoms”; fluctuating gas 
met by ya adjustment; small 
hourly — . variation; coke dis- 
co 
The method of heating the cham- 
bers, the elliptical shape of the 
chamber proper, and the materials 
erally similar to those 
in Glover-West Continuous Vertical 
Retorts. 
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Reynolds Gas 
Regulator Co. 


Wille Reynolds Gas Regulato: 
Company manufactures a com 
plete line of Gas Control appliances 
particular attention is called to their 
improved Industrial type Units. I! 
is claimed that these regulators are 
especially designed to meet the re 
quirements of this phase of gas regu 
lation. Some of the outstanding fea- 
tures about them are: removable 
valve pocket and orifices; side hand 
hole; streamlining that directs the 
flow. of gas, increasing the capacity 
and range; pressure reduction from 
unds to pounds and pounds 
inches W. C. Important with this 
feature is the interchangeability 0! 
diaphragm casings for pounds t 
pounds or pounds to inches W. | 





Reynolds Spring Regulator 


Also, the Regulators are machined 
so that besides interchanging of dia- 
phragm casings they are equipped 
with removable inlet spool with ori- 
fices, which permits installation of 
various size orifices while Regulator 
is in pipe line. These Industrial 
Units are built in either single or 
double balanced valve construction 


_ which guarantees quicker and accu- 


rate response to varying delivery de- 
mands, They come in either spring 
or dead weight adjustment and are 
auaores with or without pilot con- 
t 


The Lattimer-Stevens 
Company 


OE of this manufacturer’s lat- 

developments is the Self-Locking 
Stopcock, designed to meet the de- 
mand necessitated by the complaint 
of many gas companies of having 
meters disconnected and by-passed. 
Naturally the parties carrying on 
these practices shut off the gas at the 
meter cock while making the hookup. 

When the plug in this new device 
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is turned to ‘‘shut-off” position, it 
automatically locks, and can be 
opened only with a key of special de- 
sign which remains, of course, in the 





Self Locking Stop Cock 


gas company’s possession. Careful 
baffling of the keyway prevents use 
of nails, wires or any other manner 
of tampering. 


Connelly Iron Sponge 


& Governor Company 


THE Peoples Gas Light & Coke 

Co. have recently installed an 
additional six inch line with neces- 
sary meters for suppying gas to the 
Oxide Processing department of the 
CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & 
GOVERNOR COMPANY, at its 
Chicago, Ill, plant. 

To meet exacting requirements 
Connelly has in use a special rotat- 
ing furnace for processing one of its 
products which is employed as a gas 
purifying material. This furnace, 
which has a normal capacity of ap- 
proximately fifty (50) tons per day, 
was operated with oil until the lower 
gas rates made it economically possi- 
ble to convert to gas firing. The 
mechanical change-over was excep- 
tionally simple, because, Connelly as 
a firm supporter of the wider use of 
gas, had anticipated the advent of in- 
dustrial gas by installing burners 
which could be used with either oil 
or gas. 

After gas had replaced oil on this 
installation, many advantages, not 
previously anticipated, have been 
noted. Among these are, an im- 
proved quality of the product; elim- 
ination of any possibility of contam- 
ination of the product by the fuel 
and reduced maintenance on the fur- 
nace lining. 

The finished product contains from 
15 to 20% free moisture. This free 
moisture content must not be con- 
fused with the combined water of 
crystallization. The latter is carefully 
maintained during the processing in 
order to give a product of such 
physical and chemical state as will in- 
sure maximum capacity for removal 
of hydrogen sulphide from gas. 


Superior Meter 
Company 


THs manufacturer has recently 

supplemented a full line of Con- 
sumer Tin Gas Meters with three 
new  large-capacity meters for 
handling industrial loads. 

These meters pass 2500 cubic feet, 
4000 cubic feet and 7000 cubic feet 
of gas per hour respectively. 

Improved design. and simplifica- 
tion of these large double-diaphragm 
meters can be noted in the accom- 
panying illustration which shows one 
of the items. Marked advance in 
meter construction was the goal. 


Bailey Meter Company 


THE Bailey Adjustable Orifice has 

been designed for Gas Flow Me- 
ter Installations where it is desirable 
to obtain accurate measurements 
over a wide range of capacities, es- 
pecially in lines subject to seasonal 
load demands which vary the maxi- 
mum rate of flow to be measured. 
By use of this device, the maximum 
capacity of any differential head type 
fluid meter may be changed as much 
as 40 to 1 by resetting the orifice with 
a slight adjustment of the microme- 
ter screw. The micrometer scale 
reading for each desired capacity is 


‘obtained from a curve machine fur- 


nished with the orifice. 





As illustrated, the device consists 
of a flanged body with integral me- 
ter connections, ‘functioning simi- 
larly to the commonly used fixed 
type of Bailey Segmental Orifice. It 
permits capacity changes in a few 
minutes time without disrupting the 
meter operation nor diverting the 
flow through a by-pass line. 
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Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. 
Company 


[NCLUDED in the exhibit of the 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. will be 
the latest developments in regulators 
by the well known manufacturers of 
fi the “FULTON”  regu- 
fit, lators, T. H. Thom, Ass’t 
quem Engineer, advises. 
PTT | Perhaps the most out- 
standing development is 
the new Soft Seat High 
Pressure Inside Valve. 

Fig. 1 shows the con- 
struction of this valve in 
which rubber is used in- 
stead of metal for the seat 
material. The result is, that 
instead of metat to metal contact for 
shut-off, tight shut-off is obtained by 
rubber to metal contact. Further, 
many users of this inside valve claim 
that it is of major importance in the 
elimination of freezing of high pres- 
sure regulators. 

The High Pressure Soft Seat In- 
side Valve is interchangeable with 
the standard high pressure hard seat 
inside valve. It is furnished with 
“V-Port” guide wings as illustrated, 
with standard guide wings, or with 
guide in the bottom plug. 

A cut-away model of the Fulton 
Duplex Gas-Air Proportioning 
Regulator will also be exhibited. It 
is illustrated by Figure 2. 





















Application of this regulator is 
confined to industrial furnace heat- 
ing. Its duty is to proportion the air 
and gas supply to annealing and other 
types of industrial furnaces. It is 
placed in the gas line to the burners, 
the outlet pressure being connected to 
the lower diaphragm and the air 
pressure to the upper diaphragm. 


With most types of burner equip- 
ment it is necessary to install in the 
gas line, first a reducing regulator 
and then a proportioning regulator. 
Because of the reduced pressure, the 
proportioning regulator must neces- 
sarily be somewhat larger than the 
reducing regulator. 

Mr. Thom claims that the Fulton 
Duplex Gas-Air Proportioning Regu- 
lator not only maintains a constant 
pressure ratio between the gas and 
air supply, but also reduces the ini- 
tial gas pressure to that required for 
the burners. 


Roots-Connersville 
Blower Corp. 


io addition to placing the cooling 
chamber in a horizontal position, 
thus lowering overall height, other 
refinements in the Harrison Purging 
Machine are: 


1. An improved butterfly valve 
for varying gas B.T.U.; 


2. A peep-hole and mirror for 
inspecting pilot flame when 
starting ; 

3. All control valves within reach 
of operator while watching 
flame in mirror; 


4. U-guage on suction line to 
booster ; 


5. Spark obtained from magneto 
of engine; 

6. Special spark cutout after pi- 
lot is ignited. 


All of these new improvements 
are aimed to make for real “one- 
man” control. 
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S. R. Dresser Mfg. 


Company 


FEATURED in this manufactur- 

er’s line are : the Bell Joint Clamp; 
Cast Split Sleeves, Split Sleeves and 
the Angle Sleeve. 

Dresser engineers have developed 
and perfected an electrical device 
for measuring accurately the gasket 
pressures at numerous points, both 
on the face of the bell and the spigot 
of the pipe. This gage has made it 
possible to test and rate different 
makes and designs of bell joint 
clamps. 


It is claimed that the effectiveness 
of such a clamp depends upon a con- 
tinuous, uniformly high gasket pres- 
sure on the bell face and the spigot 
of the pipe, eliminating low pressure 
areas under the gasket. Thus, it may 
be reckoned that the limit of effec- 
tiveness in a bell joint clamp is de- 
termined by the area of lowest gas- 
ket pressure. 


Sprague Meter 
Company 


THs company will include in their 
exhibit the No. 7 Meter—one of 
the new units of a line of large ca- 
pacity positive-displacement meters, 
ranging in hourly ratings from 10,- 
000 to 32,000 cubic feet. This line of 
large capacity meters demonstrates 
accurate registration from pilot light 
flow to their maximum capacities. 

They will also show their new 
High Dome regulator together with 
the Booster Type regulator which 
they pioneered two years ago. 





Harrison: Purging Machine. 
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Improvementsin Construction 


& Maintenance of Gas Holders 
PAUL C. RODGERS, 


Vice-President, Stac 


UE to conditions prevailing 
during the last two or three 
years, the Gas Industry, in general, 


has given very little thought to in- 
creased storage capacity, and there 
fore has doubtless paid little atten 
tion to developments in this field. 

As a matter of fact, I think it is 
fair to say that there has been more 
constructive and intelligent deve! 
opment, and more revolutionary) 
chahge in gas holder building during 
the last few years than in any similar 
previous period. 

During this period manufacturers 
of waterless and other types of gas 
holders have made marked advances 
in methods of construction and in 
the efficiency of their structures ; and 
have now available, for the infor- 
mation of the Industry at large, the 
actual operating results which show 
a great efficiency in maintenance and 
=n costs, much of which, I am 
sure, be surprising to those who 


y Bros. { 


mstruction Co. 


have not followed these develop- 
ments closely. 

The past years have taught us ail 
that, in equipment installations, not 
only the initial cost, but operating 
and maintenance costs must be taken 
into consideration ; and never before, 
I believe, has so much emphasis been 
placed on the latter items. 

Furthermore, in line with reduced 
maintenance and operation, manu- 
facturers have developed features in- 
volving improvement in holder heat- 
ing systems, insulating methods to 
reduce heating costs, improved 
painting materials and methods, and 
many other features which might be 
economically installed on existing 
structures resulting in considerable 
saving in operating costs. 

Similarly, . manufacturers have 
been, and are desirous of calling to 
the attention of operators the haz- 
ards involved in lack of proper 
maintenance of their structures, and 





For Melting 


pounds. 





‘Soft Metals... . 


USE THE JOHNSON 
NO. 300 FURNACE a 


Has a capacity of 
Three powerful 
Bunsen Burners supply in- 
tense heat without use of 
forced air biast. 
popular size. However, if 
you need a larger or small- 
er furnace, write for catalog 
showing Johnson 
Furnaces from 18 lbs. to 
600 Ibs. capacities. 


Brey a Co 


150 


This is a 


Melting 


ture control unit. 
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Western Representative— 
C. B. Babcock Co., 
135 Bluxome St., 
Sam Francisco, Calif. 





Eastern Rep 
Cc. E. Barba, 


3111 West Allegheny Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the increased depreciation caused by 
lack of such maintenance. A great 
deal of service has been rendered by 
manufacturers; and, there is an in- 
creasing need for consciousness 
atnong operators of the necessity for 
watchfulness and prudent anticipa- 
tory expenditures. 

It is my hope that this Convention 
and its exhibits may serve to make 
the Industry, in general, more alive 
to the fact that manufacturers of 
appliances and apparatus have, in 
spite of the extreme difficulties un- 

er which they have been laboring, 
been attempting to render a real 
service to the Industry at large, and 
have been utilizing the slack period 
to improve their offerings and the 
efficiencies thereof. 





USED GAS EQUIPMENT 
Pee FOR SALE 


i—4 ft. Himman Station Meter. 927—5 light 


meters 

Small number—10-20-30-50-100 light meters 
2—¢4 Sturtevant S-.2H-3600 RPM-15 HP 
Motor Direet Connected 

1—6” Gas Booster fan-belt drive—1—8” W.- 


l—Lecke Damper Regula Coppus 
tor—1 
Blower 


4—3 x 2 x 3 Duplex Steam Pumps—i—<é 
x 5 Belt Driven Pump—2—15 











“CHACE 





ChaceThermostatic Bimetal 
is now used as the active 
element in many controls of 
leading make, used to auto- 
matically operate gas supply 
valves, electrical switches 
and every kind of tempera- 


Sold in Sheets, Strips 
and in finished Shapes to 
meet buyer’s specifica- 


OPERATES 


OUR AUTOMATIC | 
SAFET 


y SHUT-OFF 


WERAL UA 
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RECORDERS 


Temperature — Pressure — Flow 


MODERN DESIGN GIVES YOU ADVANTAGES 
THAT SAVE TIME—TEMPER—TROUBLE. One 
glance will show the many unique improvements 
which make Foxboro Recorders the easiest to use 
and the greatest dividend earners you can employ. 
Ask to see one of these new Recorders. 


SIXTEEN. IMPROVEMENTS ON PROVED DESIGN 
give you the utmost in accuracy, long life and low 
maintenance cost. These improvements are the 
result of years of research and over a quarter of a 
century of experience. You can have absolute con- 
fidence in Foxboro Recording Instruments. 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU is the fact that 
Foxboro builds a complete line of instruments from 
which you may pick the ones best suited to your 
needs. This gives you the advantages that come 
from dealing with engineers who know all sides of 
your measurement and control problems. 


IN ADDITION TO THE RIGHT TYPE of instru- 
ment, you have the assurance that the working 
parts will be made of the material required by your 
process conditions. Our engineers will see that 
you get the Recorder that will give you the best 
service. 


Write for Complete Information—no obligation. 


The Foxboro Company 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY Foxboro, Mass. U.S. A. 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION FOR GAS_ INDUSTRIES 
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Maintaining and Oper- 
ating A Standby Gas 
Plant 


(Continued from page 28) 


make quick general inspectio1 
3. Proceed with the following 
work: 
a. Turn on oxygen and acety 
lene tanks ready for use in 
, lighting burners. 
b. Start hydraulic pumps. 
ae c. Uncover blowers, inspect 
oil in cups and start. 
d. Start oil.pump. 
4, Arrange for lighting oil burne: 
>»... im generators. 

' $. See that boilers 

started. 

6. See that sufficient operators are 
on hand to man all stations. 

7. Order coal and oil. 

8. Send gas out from storage hold 
er so that room will be available 
when ready to make gas. 

9. See that all operations are being 

carried on properly. 

» 10. Check quality of gas and turn 

into storage holder when ready. 


“ 


are being 


Personnel 


The matter of operating personne! 
is one requiring careful attention. In 
‘Dénver, we had operated a large 
manufactured-gas plant up to the 

ear 1928, at which time we absorbed 

“into other departments or divisions 
of the company all of the key opera 
ing men. Some of these men are 
still with us. We had six water-gas 
makers available when the Refrac- 
~y Screen Process was installed 
and these men quickly picked up the 
knowledge required for the operation 
of the converted sets. We hav 
broken in several more young reserve 
operators and find the automatic op 
erating features of the Refractor) 
Screen sets to be a decided advantag: 
in this respect. We have on our cal! 
list the following operators : 

6 Gas Makers (4 required) 


3 Compressor Operators (1 


quired) 
3 Student Gas Makers (Office 
Engineers ) 


2 Pump Operators (1 required) 

2 Stationary Engineers (1 
quired 

8 Stationary Firemen (2 required 

4 Exhauster Operators (1 
required ) 

1 Electrician from Electric De 
partment Trouble Division 

2 Utility Men (1 required) 
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2 Welders (1 required) 
. Drip Men (1 required) 
+ Data Men (2 required) 
7 Handy Men (2 or more re- 
quired ) 
The personnel here shown operate 
a stand-by plant having a capacity of 
12,000 M cu. ft. daily. The 45 men 
on the call list are normally employed 
in nine divisions or departments of 
the company as follows: 
Street Department 
Regulator Stations 
Appliance Service Department 1 
Gas Engineering Department. 5 


Service Station ............ 2 
Gas Meter Shop ........... 1 
Stores Department ......... 1 


Steam Heat Department .... 3 
Electric Trouble Department. 1 


45 


Oil Storage 


The gas is made in Denver from 
a mixture of fifty per cent cracked 
oil of 34-36° A.P.I. and fifty 
per cent Bunker C fuel oil of 10-12° 
A.P.I. We keep in our normal oil 
storage about 100,000 gallons of gas 
oil obtained from Mid-Continent or 
Wyoming refineries and about 50,000 
gallons of the mixed oil ready for 
use. The fuel oil is obtained from a 
local refinery where an arrangement 
has been made for “fire department” 
ce in case of emergency. It+re- 
quires from 24 to 48 hours to obtain 
gas oil from the more distant refiner- 
rhe oil in storage plus require- 
ments of fuel oil obtained locally 


gas 


Sery 


ies 


would make about 20,000 M cu. ft. 
of gas and would meet most any 
emergency that might be imposed. 
Coal for the boiler plant is obtained 


from local dealers or from our elec- 
tric plant on short notice so that only 
a small amount of stock is carried on 
hand 

established a_ contact 
between our company and 
hat controlling the pipe line which 
we have found is helpful to both 
companies in cases of emergency. To 
the distributing company it is of par- 
ticular benefit in affording a control 
of stand-by plant operation. When a 
break occurs, quite naturally every 
man and every facility of the pipe 


We have 
service 


line company is directed toward. get- 
ting to the break and restoring serv- 
ice. They are usually out of touch 


with communication facilities. At the 
same time the alarm is given to dis- 
patchers to man the stand-by gas 
plant; a man is sent to the town bor- 
der station and another is started to 


the scene of the break. These men 
immediately establish communicatior: 
with the Gas Superintendent’s office 
and give full information at frequent 
intervals of the progress of the re- 
pair work and of the amount of gas 
available in the pipe line for use of 
the city. In this way, the operation 
of the gas plant is correlated with 
the pipe line in supplying continuous 
service in the most economical man- 
ner. In some cases, the gas plant 
may be manned but'not started. In 
others, the generating equipment may 
be heated up but no gas made, while 
in another case, a certain amount of 
gas might be made and distributed. 
In all cases, the operations are con- 
trolled by the intimate information 
always at hand. 

It is highly desirable that the 
manufactured gas sent out be as near 
as possible to the equivalent heating 
value and characteristics of the gas 
normally distributed. The gas from 
the Refractory Screen Process lends 
itself well to this requirement and the 
quality of Denver manufactured gas 
is held within a narrow rafige. A 
Thomas recording calorimeter and a 
Precision gravity recorder ate op- 
erated in addition to a few standard 
appliance burners which are under 
observance of the operators at all 
times, 

Customer reaction to the use of the 
substitute gas in our two emergencies 
has been most satisfactory and the 
company has been commended by the 
general public for its foresight in 
providing this emergency gas service. 





Protect Your 
Industrial Installations. 


The 
“LOW WATER GAS 
CUT-OFF” 


3%” 
1” 
1%” 


1%” 
2” 
21%” 
3” 
3%” 
4” 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 
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G-101 Flat Head 
“Special” 





G-115 Lock Wing 
“Special” 


Gas Stops 


of True Quality 
.--by KITSON 


All Types 
All Sizes 


GROUND KEY GAS STOPS 
of Standard, Extra, Special or 
Heavy Service Types—with Flat 
Heads, Square Heads, Lock 
Wings, Lever Handles, etc.—all 
Brass Stops or Iron Body 
Stops with Brass Plugs—they’re 
all made by Kitson (and have 
been for years). 

You take no chances when you 
purchase Kitson Products, for 
they're “guaranteed” as_ to 
gt and WORKMAN. 


“Insist upon the old 
reliable name, KITSON.” 


Literature and Prices on request. 


KITSON CO. 























All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 


METER 





Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES - ALLSIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST 


GAS COMPANIES NOW 


USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. 





BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















INDUSTRIAL PLANTS PREFER 
CONNERSVILLE METERS 


D EPENDABLE accuracy of Connersville Meters 
accounts for their wide acceptance in industrial 
plants where the utmost exactitude in checking costs 
is required. This installation at a cement plant in 
Merced, Calif., is a typical example. 


Connersville Meters are acceptable to both consum- 
ers and producers because their accuracy is care- 
fully machined in, and is maintained by cast iron 
and steel construction throughout. They are fully 
tested before shipment from the factory, thus in- 
suring satisfactory operation. 


Capacities range from 1000 to 2,000,000 cu. ft. 
per hour, for pressures up to 25 lbs. High-pres- 
sure types range up to 75 lbs. Special. arrange- 
ments available for pressures up to 300 lbs. and 
over. 


Write for Bulletin 40-B10 





CONNERSVILLE 


BLOWER CORPORATION 
12th & Columbia CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


New York—Chicago—Pottstown, Pa. 
Boston — Pittsburgh — Detroit — St. Leuis—San Franciseo—Los Angeles 
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_ Used by many of the 
large Gas Companies and 
Meter Manufacturers. 


Besse’s leather is fully 
hemlock bark, pit tanned and 
naturally dried. We leach 
our bark in our Maine tan- 
- gery. It takes us a minimum 
of five weeks to tan our 
leather. 


RECHROME 
METER LEATHER 


After this leather has been 
fully tanned in hemlock bark 
we then reprocess it into 
Rechrome Meter Leather, 
which leather has proven so 
valuable to many gas com- 


panies. 


RECHROME 
LEATHER 
will stand up in the meter 
under all variable conditions, 
heat, cold or dampness, with- 
out affecting the diaphragm 
in any way. 


We unqualifiedly recom- 
mend its use by all Gas Com- 
panies. 


BESSE, OSBORN 
& ODELL, INC. 


51 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Tanners of “Colonial Brand” Oil and 
Re-Chrome Meter Leathers 


New York Representatives 
G. N. BANKART—W. A. SMITH 
177 William St., New York City 











High Pressure 
Storage 


(Continued from page 52) 


earth would result in excessive drip 
pot installation costs it is often more 
economical to install an extra length 
of pipe graded down from the con- 
necting line and a blow off pipe pro- 





RAISER TO HOLDER 












SLOPE SUBSTITUTE DRIP 


UNTIL TOP OF FIPE 13 BELOW 
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small and the regular sizes of drips 
are not necessary for average condi- 
tions but would provide for exces- 
sively cold weather where encount- 
ered. On all drips, drip pumping 
pipes and small drains on storage 
tanks specifying the standard sizes of 
fittings and pipe regularly carried in 
stock facilitates maintenance and re- 
pairs. This use of standard fittings 
must be particularly checked when 


ORIP FRAME 





ORF 





BOTTOM OF FEED OR DOLSCHARGL LINE 
THEN RUN WITH SLIGHT GRADE 


FIFE DAIP 





vided. Except at manufacturing 
plants the amount of condensate col- 
lected at storage tanks is usually 


the storage facilities are designed and 
installed by contractors not directly 
connected with the utility. 
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The Coal Gas Retort 
Bench 


(Continued from page 17) 


buckstays are allowed to become 
loose during the initial heating of the 
bench, the arch is liable to sag and 
if these buckstays are too tight, the 
arch may lift and crack. The - 
sion of silica material is soitichios 
noticeable between 250 and 800° F. 
and by the time it reaches 1200° F. 
it has acquired approximately its full 
expansion. The front binding should 
be loosened as the retorts expand or 
damage may be done either to the 
back wall by pushing of the retort, to 
the front wall binding, or to the 
retort. 

As the bench comes up to heat 
maintain the fire steadily—do not al- 
low the heat to fluctuate up and 
down. Set the dampers so as to pro- 
vide a good draft through the bench 
and do not admit secondary air until 
the producer nostril blocks and set- 
tings immediately above them are 
“red hot.” The first charges may be 
put in the retorts when the settings 
are about 1800° F.—bright red—and 





should be left for about 24 hours. 
Occasionally the initial heat in a 
bench will draw toward either the 
front or rear wall and this condition 
can often be corrected by charging 
re retorts more heavily at the cooler 
en 


LIFE OF THE BENCH: The 
life of a coal-gas retort bench—in 
months or years—cannot be definitely 
predicted but, in total tons of coal 
carbonized, the term of its useful ex- 
istence may be more or less prede- 
termined. rted figures vary over 
a wide: but the common bench 
of dress “sixes” will have an ap- 
proximate carbonizing life of from 
8400 to 9600 tons of coal. The im- 
portant factors which control the 
term of its use are the methods of 
operation, care and attention it re- 
ceives and the output demands made 
on it. While it is not susceptible to 
sudden changes, there is considerable 
flexibility to the productive capacity 
of a bench. Seasonal demands may 

uire an overload of as much as 
20% of its rated capacity or it may 
be operated at times at only 30% of 
the maximum demand. If during the 
temporary peak, or low demand 

















periods, heats and charges are care- 
fully adjusted the carbonizing life of 
the bench will be but little affected. 
However, operation for long periods, 
at an output varying greatly from the 
rated capacity should be avoided it 
possible. 

Another point regarding the life of 
a bench is the relation of the cost of 
its product to its own investment and 
carrying charge cost. Because of the 
total amount of money invested in it, 
carrying charges, cost of labor and 
supplies, and strictly local conditions, 
a bench may become an uneconomical 
unit before its carbonizing life has 
been completely expended. This 
point should have careful considera- 
tion, and particularly whenever re- 
pairs are necessary to keep the bench 
in efficient operating condition. 

cll i ila 


Advertising in Today’s 
Market 


(Continued from page 84) 


that a gas burner can be installed in 
an existing heating system within a 
few hours’ time. 

“In order to dispel the stubborn 
notion of the extravagance of gas, 
our direct mail campaign openly 
challenges skepticism; and a sales 
portfolio was prepared containing 
photographs of a representative 
type houses heated with gas, with a 
data sheet on each giving address, 
owner’s name, occupation, type of 
gas equipment, number of rooms, 
building volume, type of system, 
month by month heating cost, aver- 
age domestic gas bill, gross gas costs 
and net heating costs, estimate made, 
and percent of normal season.” 

The aggressiveness and success of 
gas heat advertising, and the size of 
the campaign, have given the gas 
company a prominent position in the 
advertising world, attracting the at- 
tention and the assistance of experts 
outside of the gas industry. Conse- 
quently, the campaigns of the past 
year have taken on a professional 
appearance that was lacking in the 
former institutional advertisements 
that comprised the industry’s prin- 
cipal advertising effort in the past. 

In fact, many if not most of the 
former ideas about advertising gas 
service appear to have been given up. 
As applied to gas heat, at least, ad- 
vertising is not now looked upon as 
a slow, goodwill-builder, but as a 
means of promptly and emphatically 
changing ic attitude, a thus 
producing a responsive instead of an 
apathetic market in which the sales- 
men may perform their function of 
closing actual sales. 
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The 
CONNELLY CALOROPTIC 


for 
BTU CONTROL 
DIRECT READING 


NO ACCESSORIES 
REQUIRED 


NO LAC IN 
READING 


SIMPLE— 
CONVENIENT 








ANNOUNCING 


The Caloroptic 
with 
Distant Indicator 
and 
Signal System 


SEE IT IN 
OPERATION 


AT BOOTH 
AGA EXHI 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GovERNOR CO. 


Chicago, Ill. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 


Iron Sponge — Iron Oxide — Regulators — Governors — 
U-Gauges — Gas Screens — Back Pressure Vaives. 
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Summary of Activities of” 


Several Companies In 
Promoting Better 
Housing Program 


Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 


Manual of company activities pre 
pared for guidance of personnel in co- 
operstien with Better Housing program 

the Federal Housing Administration 

Chief Executive Officer of each com 
pany division authorized to assign Di- 
vision Executive to activity. Meeting 
of all resident managers and department 
heads arranged for purpose of explain 
ing program through them to company 

rsonnel. Following cooperation of 

d to District Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Directors: 

1. Services of company personnel to 
head up or serve on local Better Hous- 

Committees. 

. Use of personnel to assist in in- 
augurating and developing program by 
contacting banks, financial! institutions, 
commercial trade eroups eeconted in 
program, allied appliance dealers and 
others. 


3. Use of company supervisory per- 
sonnel offered to assist in training 
Better Housing canmvassers, or volun- 
teer workers to canvass under direction 
*, vel committee, 

— y office space for informa- 

tion Boot s on Better Housing. 
Company newspaper 
tadio programs, store and window dis- 
a and truck posters arranged to tic 


ib Shox to “ carried in all company 


spaper advertisements mentioning 
—— inviting inquiry at 
perative age 

advertising and publicity by a! 
: urged. Bill insert yi. 
ae Feo A to local committee. 


Pelle: Gucttes Compuny 


Company has publicly endorsed move- 
ment. cement from company 
urges cooperation of every 


president 
eee Office executive designated as 


Coordinator for company. 
inted for each 
eos ea division. Company personnel 
encouraged to take part in community 
committees and to advocate formation 
such committees where not yet 
established, Company considering re- 
pairing and rehabilitating its property 
and suggesting that employees make 
repairs in their homes under 
Federal program. 
pany newspaper advertising in- 
cludes Better Housing emblem and 
statement that company is cooperating 
FHA loans emphasized in all advertis- 
ing featuring utility services eligible for 
these loans, Window displays, truck 


oe rs, house organs, and customers’ 
tins emphasize Better Housing 


advertising, 


a 


progt Better Housing publicity 
turnished newspapers. 
Speakers supplied to discuss Housing 


program when requested by community 
Projection equipment of- 
use of local Better Housing 


Lommiuttees 


committees 
Tere d 


Minneapolis Gas Light Company 
Company 
Community 


which is 


fully cooperating with 
Better Housing Committee 
very aggressive. Company 
general information on pro- 
gram and assists in obtaining credit for 
applicants. All company advertising 
carry Housing program theme. 
Company's contact. personnel and co- 
operative program with dealers being 
utilized to stimulate program. Company 
participates in general Better Housing 
advertis sing directed to public. 


provides 


media 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


All company salesmen and employees 
informed of Housing program. More 
than a half million copies of company 
publication distributed, carrying special 
housing article to customers and ap- 
proximately 100,000 stockholders. Spe- 
cial window displays, bill stickers, news- 
paper advertisements, scheduled on 
housing program. 


“Federal Housing Act Gas Appliance 
Committee” organized under chairman- 
ship company Sales Manager with sub- 
committees on Publicity, Finance, and 
3anking Contact. 


_ Company has announced to dealers 
in its territory that it will pay one-third 
of all advertising space costs, during 
fall 1934 for newspaper advertisements 
featuring appliances which can be fi- 
nanced by ,bank loans under Federal 
Housing Act. Full coordination of all 
allied appliance dealers and contractors 
to secure cooperation of these groups 
in advancing the program. 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


_ As member Community Better Hous- 
ing Committee, Company Executive 
presented plan for community organiza- 
tion and effort which has been adopted. 
All cooperating appliance dealers pro- 
vided with copies of Nationa] Housing 
Act with letter explaining act and urg- 
ing them to canvass customers. Pam- 
phiet, “What Can You Do With Your 
Property Modernization Loan” sent to 
all dealers, salesmen, employees, resi- 
dents, builders, owners of apartment 
houses and architects in service area. 
Pamphlet suggests customers phone 
company for additional information, 
giving special extension number, manned 
by operators specially trained in Hous- 
ing program. 

Modernization program promoted in 
all newspaper advertising, window and 
floor displays and bill stuffers. Dealers 
supplied with housing placards similar 
to those in company branch offices. 
Cooperating plumber dealers and de- 
partment stores meeting with increas- 
ing appliance sales in connection with 
this plan 
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Lavino Granular Oxide 


E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
announce a new. product for dry box 
purification, called Lavino Granular 
Oxide. This new oxide is standard 
Lavino Activated Oxide in a porous 
granular form. It ranges in size from 
one-eighth to one-half inch, and re- 
quires no shavings or any other carry- 
ing medium. Each granule in its en- 
tirety is available for H.S removal, as 
each has a high degree of porosity 
which allows free passage of the gas 
through the box, and permits the H.S 
to penetrate through each lump and not 
merely coat the surface, 


————_#___—— 


Report of Annual Meetings of 
Gas Appliances and Apparatus 
Industry 


Annual meetings of the industry were 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, on: September 17th 4nd 18th, 
1934. These annual meetings included 
the annual meetings of: 

Gas Appliances institute. 

Gas Appliances Committee, the Code 
Authority Committee. 

Gas Range Institute. 

Gas Water Heater Institute. 

Gas Space Heater Institute. 

Gas Boiler, Furnace and Conversion 
Burner Institute. 

Gas Apparatus and Accessories In- 
stitute Members at Large. 

Over 100 companies were represented 
at the various meetings. 

Annual elections were held. The 
members of the Governing Committee 
of Gas Appliances Institute, who also 
serve as the Code Authority Committee, 
were reelected. 

The report of the Chairman, John A. 
Fry, stressed the success that ‘had been 
had in the organization of the Industry. 
Emphasis was upon the fact that 
each product its own Governing 
Committee and that each section of the 
country is represented on the Adminis- 
trative Committee, which is charged 
with the handling of complaints. 

A brief review was made of the steps 
taken in the organization of the Insti- 
tute and in securing the Code. 

Attention was directed to the har- 
mony prevailing throughout the indus- 
try and the willingness of representa- 
tive manufacturers to give freely of 
their time in attending meetings and 
in committee service. The Chairman 
was of the opinion that the industry 
was self-governing and had very wisely 
relied upon voluntary cooperation rather 
than upon governmental regulation of 
business. 

Members attending the meetings were 
invited to express themselves freely on 
the general policy pursued by the in- 
dustry through its organizations. Unani- 
mous support was given to the policy 
of voluntary cooperation as opposed tu 
strict reliance upon legal enforcements. 
It was the general sense of the meet- 
ing that prosecutions should be vigor- 
ously had where unfair practices were 
persistently followed, but it was also 
the general sense of the meeting that 
good progress was being nade in the 
improvement of the morale of the in- 
dustry following the years of severe 
depression, 

It was thought that the industry was 
well served if relative freedom could be 
had from expensive statistical compila- 
tions or from minute governmental in- 
spections and regulations. 




















A motion was made and carried that 
the policies of the industry, as ex- 
pressed in its organizations, should be 
vigorously continued with particular 
reference to: 

1. Reliance upon members of the in- 
dustry for cooperation as opposed to 
governmental regulation. 

2. The maintenance of the right of 
each individual manufacturers to main- 
tain his own books and records with- 
out compulsory requirements as to uni- 
form accounting beyond the essential 
data necessary for required govern- 
mental reports. 

3. Frequent meetings of each product 
group for the discussion of best busi- 
ness practices and for the interchange 
of views looking toward the return of 
prosperity to the industry. 

4. Confidential handling of complaints 
and adjustments of complaints by com- 
pliance and without penalties, so far as 
practical. 

5. Maintenance of the essential re- 
quirement that prices should be pub- 
lished and should be above cost. 

6. Maintenance of the policy that all 
questions should be considered from a 
country-wide point of view and that no 
exemptions should be given in favor of 
particular localities other than those 
absolutely imposed by Washington au- 
thorities. 


Personals 


Miss Margaret P. Fossett has been 
appointed director of the Home Service 
Department of Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., succeeding Miss Ruth Feeney. 


Howard H. Adams, vice president and 
general manager of the Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co. announced his 
resignation. He also resigned as as- 
sistant to the president of the Gary 
company and vice president and general 
manager of the Indiana Hydroelectric 
Power Company and as a director of 
the Indiana Service Corporation. 


H. Carl Wolf, former vice-president 
of the Consolidated: Electric and Gas 
Company of New York, has assumed 
the management of the Central Indiana 
Gas Company at Muncie, Ind., with the 
office of president and a membership on 
the board of directors. 


E. A. Angley, vice-president, who has 
been in charge of the local property 
and its associated companies in Indiana, 
has resigned and will leave soon for 
southern Michigan, where he will make 
his home. R, Cc. Beebe, who has been 
a director in the company and has 
served as m er of operations in Mun- 
cie, also has resigned and will go to Sayre, 
Pa. where he will have charge of gas 
properties. H. ‘ , man- 
ager of the Anderson, Ind. division of 
the company, has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


W. R. McLaughlin, prominent meas- 
urement engineer, has recently joined 
the sales organization of the Pittsburgh 
— Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

t. McLaughlin has been connected 
with the gas and oil industries in the 
midwest for the past fifteen years and 
has had extensive experience to take 
with him in his new connection. In 
1919 he joined the Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corporation at Shreveport, La. 
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With this company he went through 
the period when proportion meters 
were used for large deliveries, and it 
was under his guidance that most of 
these were discontinued in favor of the 
then new orifice meter type of measure- 
ment. 


Joseph F. Rooney, has been elected 
Treasurer of American Gas Assn. to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Wil- 
liam J. Welsh. Mr. Rooney is assistant 
to the vice president of Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York. 


Morse DellPlain, Hammond, Ind. 
president of the Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company, electric and gas 
utility serving nearly 300 Indiana cities 
and towns, and president of three other 
Insull subsidiaries, has resigned to be- 
come vice president of the Welsbach 
Street Lighting Corporation of Ameri- 
ca. ‘He was president of the Gary Heat, 
Light and Water Company, the Indiana 
Service Corporation and the Indiana 
Hydro-Electric Power Company, .and 
was an outstanding figure in the middle 
west utility field. 


Stanley R. Hood, of Detroit, Mich., 
has just been promoted to the position 
of Chief Engineer of the W. M. Chace 
Valve Company. Mr. Hood, as Chief En- 
gineer, is now in charge of all engineer- 
ing research and development in the 
Thermostatic Bimetal division of this 
company. 





Stanley R. Hood 


Mr. Hood has had over seven years of 
practical experience devoted exclusively 
to research and development of Thermo- 
static Bimetal, and its application to in- 
dustrial uses. He has been responsible for 
many of the improvements and develop- 
ments in Thermostatic Bimetal, and for 
many of the new applications that have 
been found for this product. 





CORRECTION 


Title of article on page 28 of 
October issue should have read, 
“Eliminating Nitric Oxide from 
Revivified Sponge,” instead of 
“Nitric Acid.” 











Obituary 


FRANK W. SARGEANT 


Frank W. Sargeant, 63 years old, 
service superintendent for the Citizens 
Gas Company, Indianapolis, died re- 
cently at his home after an illness of 
a short time. Born in Chicago, Mr. 
Sargeant spent his early life there. He 
was employed by a New York gas com- 
pany eight years and went to work for 
the Indianapolis company 24 years ago. 


DEVER HOWARD WARNER 


DeVer Howard Warner, chairman of 


the Board of the Bridgeport Gas Light - 


Co. Bridgeport, Conn., died Sept. 23d 
at his home in Fairchild, Conn. 

Mr. Warner was a prominent indus- 
trialist and took an active part in civic 
affairs. He was President of the gas 
company for a number of years and 
then became chairman of the Board. 
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CF 


Dead-Weight 
Regulator 





Pressures as low as two 
ounces without variation 


UNIFORM delivery pressure anywhere between 

2 and 6 ounces as desired can be maintained 

with Poon galleys natural or manufactured gas taken at 

pressure up to 15 pounds, by use of the 

= age Dead-Weight Regulator. Pressure will be 

unvarying throughout the whole range of flow. This 

re te has no stuffing boxes, is highly sensitive 

a result, and can be used either as a district 

or for individual service. Ideal for regu- 

ot scl pressures to gas engines. Sizes 3 inches 

and over have flanged connections, those below 3 

imches, screw connections. For relieving line pres- 

- gures below 6 ounces, the Fulton Dead-Weight 

Relief Valve is recommended. Ask for Bulletin 
1629, also general C-F Catalog. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. COMPANY 
28-40 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Ce. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Broekiyn, New York 
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ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and 
Contractors for 
Complete 
Gas Works 


NEWARK 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds 
of Gas 


Apparatus 


NEW JERSEY 












































HEATING sia 
BUNKER “C” OIL PSs 6 Rage 


and Management Corporation 





for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


Whelly-owned subsidiary of 


ANDALE ssstard tensed toute Cutnoane 


BOWED TUBE J] 
HEATERS @ | 


These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY et ere 


New Yerk Pittsburgh San Francisco 


1600 ARCH STREET i 
PHILADELPHIA ; 






































thes New York means living at the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


In the new smart center of New York 


800 Outside 
Rooms with Bath, 


Shower, Radio Lexington Ave., 49%h to 50th Streets 





SINGLE 
from $2.50 Come to New York now. For this is the time of year when 
DOUBLE New York is at its gayest! The Great White Way is ablaze 
from $3.50 with lights. The theatrical world has scored hit after hit. 
Dine and Dance The proudest names in opera are singing at the Metro- 
every evening in politan. The shops are crowded with temptations. 
the city’s smartest 
restaurant. And when you come, make your trip completely successful 
CASINO Se new smart center of New York at the } 
MONTCLAIR - { 


New ... and beauti- 
ful. Featuring a 
orchestra and 


The Montelair is modern, attractive, comfortable. It is 
convenient to all railroad terminals, to the fashionable 
shops, to the theatres and to Radio City. And the service 
is in the finest traditions of the Continent. 


Te Tr hi Rant saa a ; 
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ess acne, Wet teae ns 
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R AG UE 
R V 


INTERCHANGEABLE OUTLET TAIL PIECES 
QUICK INTERCHANGEABILITY OF PARTS 
CG ACCURATELY MACHINED CASTINGS 






E SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION 
REMOVABLE VALVE CAPS 

7 KODAPAK DIAPHRAGMS 
REMOVABLE ORIFICE 

y DEAD-WEIGHT 
SPRING OR 


BOOSTER 
ADJUSTED 
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teclakend MANUFACTURED IN TWO MAJOR TYPES— 
THOSE FOR HIGH AND MEDIUM PRESSURES 
AND THOSE FOR LOW PRESSURES 





Low Pressure 
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